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MAY • 1929 

So This 
Is America! 

By Herbert Corey 



MORE THAN 300,000 CIRCULATION 




Petty'* Island. Philadelphia, refinery of Crew /.mi Company, 
one of the petroleum subsidiaries of Cities Service Company. 



Your modern motor requires this perfected 

KOOLMOTOR OIL 



Y'ESTERDAY'S oils fall short when called 
upon to meet today's driving conditions. 

The searing heat which the modern high 
compression motor generates demands an 
oil with a sturdier heat-resisting body. 

It was natural that a perfected lubricant 
should be developed by the Cities Service 
organization in order to 
meet these present-day 
motoring needs. 



Cities Service spends a mil- 
lion dollars a year in re- 
search and experimentation 
to improve its products 
and services. 

Koolmotoroil— a definitely 
superior petroleum prod- 
uct—is the latest result of 
this research and experi- 
mentation. 



JQOOLMOTOR oil is subjected to the 



most exhaustive tests in laboratory 
and refinery before it qualifies as a per- 
fected lubricant. 

Like all the other petroleum products of 
the Oil Division of Cities Service, it is 
then submitted to the grueling lest of 
corurant day and night use by the Public 
Utilities Division of the $800,000,000 
Cities Service organization. 

Konlmotor mutt be extraordinarily < rM - 
cicnt to render satisfactory service to tbe 
more than 60 public utility companies 
operated by Cities Service. 

When V'»u buy Koolmotor oil. you got 
■ specially manufactured, unusuallyhigh 
quality lubricant for your motor car. 



Actual tests prove that where ordinary oils 
begin to "break down," Koolmotor's 
stamina, vitality and body remain unim- 
paired; it continues to give complete and 
safe lubrication. 

CitiesService — itself one of the largest users 
of Koolmotor oil through its Public Utili- 
ties Division— unreservedly 
recommends this oil as an 
outstanding product. 

It will give you constant 
piston-sea/, which means 
maximum compression and 
power . . . greater security 
and economy of operation 
. . . more mileage from gaso- 
lene. ..lessdilution and less 
carbon trouble . . . less wear 
and lower repair bills, and 
increased pleasure and sat- 
isfaction in driving. 



CITIES SERVICE COMPANY, <«-»"^ 60 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 

Broadcasting by the Citiea Service Concert Orchestra assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, on Fridays, ar 8 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time, through the following stations of the National Broadcasting Company: Vi'IiAF. WUT, WEEI. 
WKY, WOC, WGR. WRC, WCAE, WTAM. WWJ, KYW, WDAF, KSTH, K.VOC), WFAA. KSD, K.OA, WOW. 



Cities Service Oils & Gasolene 
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Not just 



n other |ton 



Fargo 



CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 



Chrysler announces a new 1-Ton Truck — the Fargo 
Freighter. Not just another 1-Ton — this truck is 
Chrysler-built, Chrysler-styled, new in the basic 
sense of the word — all truck from front spring 
shackle to tailgate. The chassis price — $795. 

Power, speed, pickup — it has these qualities, of 
course, in generous Chrysler measure. Economy, 
ruggedness, long life — it has these qualities, too — 
and comfort and ease of handling. 

But it is the style, the lines, the finish, that will 
make you want your name on the side of it — and 
make your customers proud to have it pull up 
to their doors. 

Chrysler put style consciousness into personal trans- 
portation. He is putting it into commercial trans- 
portation with Fargo — a truck that will work like a 
pacemaker and look well doing it. Fargo Vfe-Ton 
Packet and %-Ton Clipper met instant popular 
acclaim. Now the 1-Ton Freighter. 

See one and learn how smart -looking a truck can 
be built — panel, stake, canopy, express or screen 
side. Purchase one and acquire the definite asset 
of fine appearance in your delivery equipment. 

Tear this Fargo down. Take it apart piece by piece 
with the same painstaking care and thought with 
which the engineers put it together. You may do 
this literally — or by going over the specifications. 
If you know trucks, we'll rest our mechanical case 
on your own inspection. 

See this new Fargo. Drive it. Then let the salesman re- 
assure you that the chassis price is actually only #795. 

FARGO MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

(D iviiion of Chrysler Corporation) 

N»ll<m'i Uutlnraa ja |iutih-l,ril em Ui» 30th at mry monlh Ir, Ihr Oiaml»r vl (*»ililrnrr<T uf llir I'lillrtl £!»!■•». Waalilimum. 
I>. C. Xulwrlutluu nrlitt fa 00 • ymr: t'.SO thro* »»■«: 24 NMi a rctor. Elilrrril a> niuuiiil rlui matin March M. 
MM. al II* i'nui Office al WaahitiEIMi. U. C. unitar Uw Ac* at Man* i. J»t». 
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The Freighter 

Qhrifsler Bi//'/f— 
Chri/s/er Sty led 
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CHASSIS F.O.B. DETROIT 
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Another Conspicuous Example of How 
ENGINEERING MEETS 

PRESENT AND FUTURE NEEDS 



RW 




Dnublfd plant production requires only minor 
addition* to OvcR-Way S>tti>m .... R-W time 
autl money suving* continue to prevail. 



Some lime ago, Richards -Wih.-ox engineers were called 
in to design and install an OvcR-Way System to convey 
rolls of paper for the \\ atervliet Paper Co., at Water- 
vliet, Michigan, makers of coated book and lithograph 
papers. 

The plant is now being enlarged to double capacity, but. 
so well was the original system laid out that adding only 
10% will enable it to handle the doubled production. 

R-W engineers were fared with the problem of installing 
OveR-Way between two buildings separated by two 
Switch tracks. These tracks bad lo be crossed— there was 
no round about way. R-W engineers solved the problem 
by installing a turntable, which when open, clears the 



tracks and, when closed funics a conliniinus system. 

The 5000 feet of R-W Steel beam track reaches all parts 
of the plant and storage areas. A scale in the track, sug- 
gested by R-W engineers, weighs rolls of paper before and 
after coating — a very necessary operation — without un- 
loading. 

Five men do all the moving of rolls, saving pay roll, 
lime and damugc to paper. 

Ilecaie-e <>f ciircful engineering and sturdy construction, 
this R-W installation has given no trouble in nearly 10 
years of 2 l-hours-a-day service. 



Iticliard— Wilcov OveH-Wuy Systems are not just so much hardware. Behind every 
sy.-lcm wild arc Richurds-Wilcox engineers who design material handling systems lo 
function efficiently, economically, and without trouble. 

Perhaps you have a material bundling problem in jour plan I. An R-W engineer will 
be -.l.i 1 1 to talk it over with you. 
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Vincent Bendix, President 

The Bendix Corporation 



says 



AAA 



Production problems 
disappear when you 
bring your plant into 
your private office on 
Visible Records 39 



IN building up the Bendix Brake Co. and the 
Bendix Corporation into one of the world's 
largest independent producers of auto accessories, 
Vincent Bendix, inventive genius, has also proved 
himself a master of production. 

The visible records to which he gives so much 
credit are Acme Visible Records. Acme equip- 
ment is being used by successful executives in 
every type of business to keep their companies 
under the close 
control so neces- 
sary to assure 
profits. 

Credit, collec- 
tion, stock, produc- 
tion, purchasing — 
every department 
of a business is 
represented among 
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the 10,000 proven visible record forms from 
which you may select. Or special forms will be 
devised if necessary. 

Just how simple, how easily kept and how prac- 
tical these Acme Visible Records are is shown in 
our booklet, "Profitable Business Control." You 
should have a copy. Send for yours today. 
It costs you nothing but it will actually bring 
profits from your business that you didn't 
know were there. Tear out the coupon now. 



n 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 
2 South Michigan Are., Chkagu 
(jcnthrmen: 

Without utilisation on mr part, you may tend mc your book, " Profit 
ahk Butincu Control." 

,\'amt 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS 
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QUALITY BRINGS LEADERSHIP 



^Why 81/o of the leading 
machinery builders in the coun- 
try use Vacuum Oil Company 
lubricants for the most exacting 
lubricating jobs in their pi 




PROBABLY no other group of manufacturers 
in America appreciates the importance of sci- 
entific lubrication better than machinery builders. 

The selection of Vacuum Oil Company products 
and engineering service by four-fifths of the im- 
portant machinery builders is a unique tribute to 
quality, leadership and the technical ability of 
this Company to meet the most exacting lubrica- 
tion needs. 

Vacuum Oil Company engineers have studied 
improved lubrication methods all over the world. 
Their work has been very largely responsible for 
placing lubrication upon the plane of an exact 
science. Methods devised by them have gone far 
towards increasing plant efficiency in the leading 
industries of the world. 

The assistance of these engineers will be made 
available to you at your request. A letter or tele- 
phone call will bring one of our representatives to 
discuss scientific lubrication with you or your plant 
managers, wherever your plant may be. 




Lubricating 00s 

The world's quality oils for plant lubrication 

Vacuum Oil Company 

HEADQUARTERS: 61 B HO AD WAY, NEW YOKK 

BRANCHES AMU DI9TRIBLTIM; WAREHOUSES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

Wltrii writing to Vacvvh Oil Comunv pUttrc iiirjrfi<>n S'aiieu'* Butiw* 
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THIS MONTH 
AND NEXT 

HERBERT COREY is an unstable sort 
of writer — one never knows what be will 
be writing about next. He appears in the 
office, a large, quiet man who smokes pair 
and poisonous cigars (be calls them port- 
able altar* ) which he aims at the ceilinn 
He saves his drama to put into liis writing. 

This month he has 
written "go This Is 
America," the story of 
two immigrants, Pat- 
rick McGovern and 
Benjamin Winter, who 
have been able to do 
things not because they 
work for money but be- 
eause they have gotten H. M. Hanshue 
the American spirit 
which makes men want to conquer jobs 
oilier men cannot do. 

William Hard, a newspaper man 
Corey used to be, is quite different. He 
explodes into the office. He speaks, "bang, 
bang, bang," startling 
the stenographers. This 
staccato style, carried 
into his writing is as 
important as the facts 
he is putting into hi- 
series of articles, "Un- 
tangling the Govern- 
ment." 

Will Irwin Since these men are 

writers, tradition per- 
mits them minor eccentricities, but Foster 
and Catchings who have collaborated in 
writing "One Way to Prosperity" for this 
issue, are almost alarmingly non-con- 
formist. One is a banker, the other an 
economist, and both have won reputa- 
tions as serious thinkers on business prob- 
lems. But each is so unorthodox as to 
write brightly on serious topics. They 
permit you to smile as 
you learn from them 
how a happy balance 
between saving and 
spending may be at- 
tained. Moreover, both 
are so modest they pro- 
test against the use of 
their photographs. 

Will Irwin is another F.Chriscopherson 
man with a sense of 
humor — it is a worthwhile experience to 
hear him tell a story to a group of 
friends. It is equally worth while to read 
his opinions, for few men have had wider 
experience in observing mankind. He has 
watched them from the plat form as a lec- 
turer, as a war correspondent and as a 
newspaper man. In the last named rapae- 
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Building Trade 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer ,who is building 
up an export business in Latin America and 
the Orient, writes in appreciation of the Irv- 
ing Trust Company's advice and assistance: 

m You were more than kind and helpful 
to us when ice were investigating the 
ways and means of exporting. 

We expect great things from our export 
fields, and from the sample orders com- 
ing in, we feel that our expectations are 
not too high" 

Right from the beginning of your investiga- 
tion of foreign fields the Irving offers you the 
aid of its personnel, long experienced in the 
handling of export banking. 

Through its world-wide connections the Irv- 
ing gives that prompt, competent service 
which is a big factor in the building of export 
trade. 

Irving Trust Company 

Out-of-Town Office- — Woolworth Building 




Agnes C Laut 



ity he made the good will trip with Presi- 
dent Hoover and has written for Na- 
tion's Business his impressions of the 
new spirit that is pervading South Amer- 
ica. 

Charles Frederick Carter also writes 
about a new spirit but he confines him- 
self to a subject as near home as the 
closest railway yard.-. He knows all about 
these yards for he has been a railroad 
man and is still a rail- 
road man at least at 
heart. Now he likes to 
put his tongue in his 
cheek and write whim- 
sically of "When the 
Railroads Were New" 
or "Vagaries of Rail- 
road Evolution,'' which 
have been published in 
Iwok form, or "Back- 
aches Go Out of Railroading," which ap- 
pears in this issue. 

George Otis Smith knows geology. He 
is a student and teacher of this science, 
and has been head of the United States 
Geological Survey since 1907, except for 
a brief period when he served on the 
United States Coal 
Commission. His article 
explaining the Hoover 
oil conservation policy 
is timely and concise. 

l-'n-d S. ( 'hn>ti)])|icr- 
son, quiet spoken and 
retiring editorial writer 
of the Sioux Falls, S.D. 
Argus-Leader, found a E. S. Cowdrick 
subject much to his 
liking in his state's unhappy venture into 
hanking to lend money in farmers. Harris 
M. Hanshue likewise is writing of some- 
thing pretty close to hi* heart when he 
talks of "Making the Public Air-Minded," 
while Agnes Laut, whose copy is well 
punctuated but whose enthusiastic con- 
versation knows no periods, is well quali- 
fied to talk of woman's place in modern 
business. 

Edward S. Cowdrick, 
whose "Selling stork 
■^^^B to Employes* 

I -mj&m (hi> ' mon, h, i- an ;|) |- 

yr^^B thority on industrial 

M 1,-iiinns. H.-isnotabusi- 

^ speaking, btttstudyiag 

and writing ceuiiniaie" 

C F. Carter is his hobby. 

Next month Ralph 
C. Hudson, former president, of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, will 
give his answer to the question "C;i n \\ w 
Lone Retailer Survive?" Julius Bner 
Labert St. Clair and Lady Mary Heath 
are other contributors. 

Mr. Baer will write from his b roa d 
knowledge of "Commodity Exchanges " 
Mr. St. Clair will discuss the faults and 
virtues of publicity, while Lady Heath 
will discuss aviation as she has observed 
it in this country and make some sug- 
gestions. 
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of Los Angeles Industry 

, .uses Central Station Power! 

JA 





r 1 

II ROSS OFF the large investment 
for a generating plant when you 
are considering your Los Angeles factory! 

Concentrated development of Los Angeles' 
water and power resources, and aggressive 
initiative in their distribution, have estab- 
lished the highest standard of dependable 
service at lowest cost. Industry here finds 
it more economical to buy Central Station 
power than to generate its own energy, 
despite an abundance of cheap fuels. Every 
manufacturer receives civic cooperation in 
lowering production costs, increasing out- 
put and stabilizing earnings. 





Stabilized earnings have been the founda- 
tion of Los Angeles' industrial growth. 
Low plant investment, abundant and cheap 
water, year round working climate, favor- 
able labor conditions, varied raw ma- 
terials, adequate rail and water transportation, close- 
in market of 2,500,000, tributary buying area of 
11,000,000, and proximity to foreign outlets are con- 
stant forces that permit dominant advantage in com- 
petitive markets of the world. 

Is it any wonder that many of America's industrial 
giants are already here? 

BUREAU OF POWER AND LIGHT 

City of Los Angeles 



^8 




The Bureau of Power and 
Light will place at your dis- 
posal industrial engineers to 
compute your Los Angeles 
Pouer Costs. 

Facts applied to your specific 
plant u ill be presented prompt- 
ly and confidentially to your 
production executives. 

Address Business Agent, 207 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, 

California. 
* 



INDUSTRIAL LOS A N O E- ■_ t S 
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International Business Machines 

Increase 
Business Profits 
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Essential to the Proper Conduct of 
Every Size and Kind of Business 

The competitive struggle today demands the 
utmost in resourceful management. Business 
of every size and kind must employ up-to-date 
methods in order to reduce costs, control ex- 
penses, direct sales, and eliminate loss. 

Such operations are performed with profit 
by users of International Business Machines. 

To the tasks of recording time and comput- 
ing its value, to retailing selling methods, and 
to accounting in all its phases, the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation offers a 
service-tried line of more than six hundred 
types of mechanical devices — electric time in- 
dicating, signalling, and recording machines, 
Dayton store machines, and electric tabulating 
and accounting machines (Hollerith Patent). 

Consider the application of this equipment 
in terms of your business. Advise us of your 
problems. We shall be glad to help you solve 
them. There is an International office near 
you, ready and able to prove, without obliga- 
tion, that International Business Machines are 
profit-increasing aids wherever they are used. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 

THE TABULATING MACHINE COMPANY DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO. DIVISION 

DAYTON SCALE COMPANY DIVISION 



50 BROAD STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Office* and Service Station, in 
All the Principal Cuie, of the World 



CANADIAN DIVISION : 
International Bufine** Machine* Co., Ltd. 
300 Campbell Avenue, Toronto, One, Can. 



ItVien writing to lNT«mN»Ttn.Mt. IU'MxrAft Mtriuxi* CiamiftXTins- pirate mention Xathn't ftu'rnrj* 
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Muzzling the Ox 



THE League for Industrial Democ- 
racy invites us to join. It wants 
1,000 new members at $3 a year. 
It boasts Norman Thomas, Sociab'st candi- 
date for the White House, as a director. 

Tlie League "reaches 100 colleges or so 
every year with speakers and literature on 
labor, imperialism and socialism. Profes- 
sors and college presidents are welcoming 
us more heartily every year . . . We want 
greatly to extend our work . . . Your $3 will 
help, bill your enlistment in the cituse is tin- 
main tiling. You simply express your ac- 
cord with our general purpose, 'Education 
for a new social order based on production 
for use and not for profit.' 

We are honored by the invitation. But 
here's the rub. We have been devoted to 
the League's creed. We have produced only 
for use. Then' is nothing left over— not 
even $3. If we bad the $3 it would be evi- 
dence of a violation of the League's general 
purpose of no production for profit. 

But seriously, doesn't the League know 
that as a nation we arc, as never before, 
producing for use? More things for more 
people has been the dominant urge. Why, 
even since the League was organized in 
1900 our industrial system, which it indicts, 
has raised by a century the standards of 
living of millions of people. 

Does the League waul to discourage 
thrift toward investment? Its officers have 
only to look out of their windows at 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, to catch a 
glimpse of what is being done with "profits" 
from the activities of men and women, high 
and low. Fifty billion in new construction, 
for one thing, all from somebody's profits. 



Would the League eliminate reward for 
the risk-taker? Where would it gel initia- 
tive and resourcefulness for the big jobs 
that need doing if it tiikcs away the com- 
pensation for risk of failure? How would 
it get those who can think most rapidly 
and who can see most clearly to go ahead 
with their plans? It is easy to sit back ami 
rail against the present order, to magnify 
the occasional abuse of profits, but it is 
not so easy to propose a sound substitute. 

In short, do the Industrial Democrats 
really yearn for a static society with no 
overplus from the day's work with which to 
project invention, development, new meth- 
ods, new processes, new and better ways of 
living ami doing? It would seem so. With 
fine abandon the League disregards a fun- 
damental of human nature — the desire to 
get ahead. Even the League wants 1.000 
new members.) 

Profits do not come for the wishing. The 
public is final arbiter. It is under no vow to 
perpetuate any business. It bestows its cus- 
tom with a free choice. Eternal diligence in 
anticipating the world's needs and planning 
their satisfaction at lower and lower levels 
of purchasing power is the competitive 
price of profits. 

This quality of human nature existed 
long ln-fore the league began to take stock 
of "democracy. " Its directors fail to recog- 
nize the humanity, the reason, and the 
practicability which lies in tile Biblical max- 
im, "Thou shall not muzzle the ox when he 
treadetb out the corn." 
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Large nJucun, t*Umt of West 

Coast ma n u : u ■ er . . . typical Austin 



East Meets West 

in this nation-wide building service 



— Seattle or Cincinnati, Dallas or 
Detroit 

—Austin will handle your building 
project anywhere and guarantee 
results. 

• — The Austin office nearest you will 

supply information you need about 

building in Los Angeles 

—Or will arrange for you to meet 

the managers of Austin's district 

offices when you go West 

i — All along the Pacific Coast are 

plants designed and built by Austin 

for Eastern firms 

— Unusual facilities to handle such 
work account for the amazing growth 
of Austin's branch plant service 
—Each district has a completely 
organized staff. — engineering, esti- 



mating, accounting, construction 

— Under the Austin Method of 
Undivided Responsibility — design, 
construction and building equip- 
ment are all handled by one organi- 
zation, with resultant speed and 
satisfaction. 

. — 'The contract guarantees in ad- 
vance: 

1 Low total cost of the complete project 

2 Completion date within a specified slum 
time,w ith bonus andpenalty clause if desired 

3 High quality of materials and workman- 
ship throughout 

— For approximate costs and other 
information on any type or size of 
building project, anywhere, phone 
the nearest Austin office, wire or 
send the Memo below. 



THE AUSTIN COMPANY ' Engineers and Builders ' Cleveland 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati Pittibur«h St. Limit Seattle 
Portland Phoenix The Austin Company of California: Lcii Angeles Oakland and San Ftam-tocn 

The Austin Company of Texan Dallai The Austin Company of Canada. Limited 




Memo to THE AUSTIN COMPANY. Cleveland - — We are Interested 

..project containing—-- aq. ft. Send me i personal copy 

□ 'The Austin Book of Buildings." Individual 

Finn City 
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As the Business World Wags 



THUS WE MAY SEE. QUOTH HE. 

HOW THE WOIOD WAGS-^J You Like It. 

B . , T (COME facts and a few opinion? 
Business News ^ that stand out the business 

to Think About news of a month (March 13 to 
^ April 13.) : 

Lively discussion of our credit 
structure and the stock market, call money climbing 
as high as 20 per cent and time money to 8 per cent. 

Income tax returns grow and profits by stock ex- 
change ventures get credit for part at least of the 
growth. 

Sir George Paish, British economist say?: "Nothing 
can be done now to prevent a financial crush*' but 
American economists do not agree with him. 

The oil industry meets and announces plans to keep 
the level of production for 1929 down, to that of 192fi. 
On application to Washington the industry learns from 
the Attorney General that there is no power in the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board to relieve the parties to the 
plan from the operation of the antitrust laws. 

Automobile production rises to new high levels. 

General Motors gets an interest in the Opel Com- 
pany, German manufacturers of cars and there is talk 
at once of a Ford-General Motors war for Europe's 
trade. Talk too of an Opel car that can be sold for $432 in 
Germany and $627 (duty included 1 in France. Query: 
"What is the place of Citroen the great French manu- 
facturer of moderate-priced cars? 

Frederick H. Ecker, long its chief financial man is 
chosen to succeed Haley Fiskc, who began in its legal 
department, as president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, which guards its 16,000,000 policies 
with mora than a billion dollars in real estate and more 
than a billion dollars in stocks and bonds. 

The Johns-Manville Company chooses Lewis H. 
Brown, who has been largely a salesman, as its presi- 
dent. 

The new president of the Bankers Trust Company, 
Henry J. Cochran, was once chief statistician of the 



American Locomotive Company and later a member of 
a firm of accountants. 

[The last three paragraphs' are cited not because they are 
the total news of chances in business leadership but because 
they show a trend perhaps to choose leaders for management 
ability not for the training they have had. It is the "man" 
in management we are emphasizing.] 

The National City Bank of New York and its presi- 
dent, Charles E. Mitchell had a lively month. Mr. 
Mitchell took a leading pari in the discussion over the 
banks and the -lock market, taking I pfljjHjtt M odds 
with that of other, not less distinguished bankers. Then 
Mr. Mitchell became chairman of the board of the 
bank, its trust company and its investment company, 
and Gordon S. Rentschler succeeded him as president 
of the bank. The bank itself regained its place as the big- 
gest bank in the United States by absorbing the Farmers' 
Loan and Trust Company, which has lived 107 years and 
probably has lent very little money to farmers for the 
last century. A minor item was the reported spending 
of $100,000 to preserve the right to keep to itself the 
word "city" as part of a bank's name. 

The Chase National Bank acquires the American 
Express Company. The railroads have taken the carry- 
ing side of the express business and now the Chase Na- 
tional has its banking side. 

Organized labor proposes a six-hour day for rail- 
road work and the five-day week is still in the minds 
of business. 

And Congress meets before this issue is in your hands 
with farm relief and tariff to be settled. 

Plenty for bu-iness to think about. 



r A GREAT industry which gets 

A Step to Control £\ father to prevent the waste 



Production 
★ 



of a valuable natural resource de- 
serves the sympathetic interest of 
the American business public. 
Judged by its public announcements that is what the 
petroleum industry is seeking to do. Its representatives, 
the directors of the Petroleum Institute, meeting in New 

ll 
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York with Sir Henri Deterding of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell interests of Europe, proposed that production of 
crude petroleum in North and South America for 1929 
be kept at the level of 1928. But there was to be no re- 
duction in the production of the chief petroleum prod- 
ucts, gasoline, kerosene and lubricating oil. 

Here is the task the industry set before itself. In 1928 
it took 912,000,000 barrels of crude oil to produce the 
gasoline requirements of the country. But the average 
yield was only 41.3 per cent of gasoline. A yield of 00 
per cent of gasoline can be made so that the gasoline 
needs of 1928 could have been produced from 628,000,- 
000 barrels of crude. 

Is it not possible then to produce the gasoline and 
other products for 1929 without increasing the output 
of crude oil? 

With such a purpose it is difficult to find fault. We 
may resent conservation when it is preached on grounds 
of sentiment; we may even resent it when we are told 
that we should not spend our resources since our grand- 
children might want to use them; but none of us relishes 
waste. 

The troubles of the oil industry came when its repre- 
sentatives journeyed to Washington to submit the plan 
to the Federal Oil Conservation Board to request its 
approval. Secertary Wilbur in turn asked Attorney 
General Mitchell what its powers were and he promptly 
said: 

"For the Federal Conservation Board to grant ap- 
proval under such circumstances would be assuming 
authority which it does not have." 

And he added: 

"It is not the practice of Attorneys General to give 
opinions as to whether proposed actions by private per- 
sons would violate the laws of the United States." 

But the Attorney General did not say that, a propo- 
sal by the oil industry voluntarily to limit production 
was not both possible and legal. 



, Hp 1 HE commerce committee of the 
out Will the J|_ American Bar Association met 
Lion Bite? in New York the other day to con- 
sider a plan for the healing of sick 
industries. The plan was sponsored 
by Nelson B. Gaskill, one-time chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and is thus outlined: 

Each industry which seeks relief from the restrictions of the 
anti-trust laws would holtl a trade conference and adopt rules or 
a code of ethics which would be approved by the Federal Trade 
Commission or the Department of Justice only if the results indi- 
cated that the rides had been formulated in the interest both of 
the public and of the industry. 

Prior to formal approval, the Federal Trade Commission would 
announce public hearings, just :is heir-inns are :irr:inK''d by the 
I. C. C. when railroads request changes in practice or permission to 
put new rules into effect. 

Once the governmental authority had approved the industrial 
code under the proposed plan, it would issue a cert ificate of public 
interest and necessity to the petitioning industry, freeing it from 
criminal prosecution. This code would then remain in effect until 
complaints were made to prove that its continuance was no longer 
necessary. In the meantime the Federal Trade Commission or 
Department of Justice's certification would be accepted by the 
courts as prima facie evidence of legality with the burden of proof 
of illegality on those attacking the arrangement. 

An interesting plan and any industry inclined to favor 
this or any other plan which provides for increased 
government supervision of. or authority over, business, 
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should make sure before it places its head in the lion's 
mouth, that the lion will let go on request. 

a ■ If F THE oil industry is concerned 

Sinn Figures g ^ and wmM ^ tfj m . cvont; 

Hurt Sweets overproduction consider the plight 
^ of the sugar industry which is wor- 

ried over underconsumption which 
is perhaps only another way of saying overproduction. 

And who's to blame? Woman, say the League of Na- 
tions economic experts. She is preserving her figure at 
the expense of cane growers and beet raisers and refiners. 

If woman would eat sugar and be pleasantly plump, 
then Cuban children would have more shoes and sugar 
beet raisers would build new houses. 

And what part in this economic situation is played by 
the American advertiser who urges you to substitute 
tobacco for candy? And if the Anti-Cigarette League 
conquers the world and we all shun tobacco, will sugar 
rise to unconquerable heights of prosperity and all 
women — and men too — grow plump and roly-poly? 

Let the fight go on! A few of us will save our figures 
at the expense of our appetites and more of us will eat 
as much sugar as we enjoy and smoke tobacco right up 
to the point where we get conscience-stricken and "swear 
off for a month," usually a month far shorter than the 
months in George Eastman's reformed calendar and 
they are but 28 days long. 

a tt • • (C*IX vears of whole-hearted scrv- 
Au Untiring ^ ice—the final six years of his 
Servant life, Dwight B. Heard gave to the 

t Chamber of Commerce of the 

United States, as a director, a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee and for three years 
chairman of the Advisory Committee to the Agricul- 
tural Sen-ice Department. This latter office he held at the 
time of his death, March 14. In each capacity he en- 
deared himself to his associates by an untiring devotion 
to the task at hand. 

Largely to Mr. Heard belongs the credit for giving 
practical expression to the Chamber's recognition of the 
interdependence of agriculture and all other forms of 
industry. 

Lavish with his wealth of energy to the common good, 
even to the point of heavy sacrifice, Mr. Heard's life was 
a daily expression of the creed that one's left arm is given 
for one's own self, the right for sen-ice to his fellow man. 

*r£„ IK*---. ISA^E are leal 'ning to think of 
The Wa 8 es W industry as a three-fold 
of Capital thing, made up of labor, capital and 
management. Once we thought of 
it as dual, labor and capital. 
Is there a new way of looking at the distribution of 
the profits of industry? When men considered industry 
only in f ci in- of capital and labor, there was an accept- 
ance of this idea: 

"Labor is, like materials and machines, a thing to 
be bought at the market price. These things having 
been bought and labor paid for, what is left belongs to 
capital. Capital takes the risks and since it must accept 
the losses must also take the profits." 

A logical point of view, but when we separate capital 
and managi'tnenl . can we still : Having paid labor and 
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management what is left be- 
longs to capital. Management 
lias begun to claim its share in 
profits even though capital still 
is inclined to say "the risk was 
mine, the gains should be mine 
also. You, labor, and you, 
management, have had your 
wages." 

Perhaps we shall see a day 
when capital, not labor and 
management, shall have the 
fixed wage and profits will go 
to management and labor. 

A far-off idea and one easy 
to rebuke with the cry of "so- 
cialism." Yet Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Elec- 
tric, talks in his annual report 
of plans for the payment of 
employes "by results" and 
further says: 

"Studies are being made to 
determine if the supplemen- 
tary compensation for contin- 
uous service can be made de- 
pendent upon the profits of the 
company to which all employ- 
es contribute." 

Mr. Swope's statement is 
but one indication of the at- 
tention which American bus- 
iness is giving to this ques- 
tion of the fair distribution of 
profits to labor, to manage- 
"ic nt and to capital. 




We may want to j{« rid of bim hut, by gosh, we do learn from him 



Short Days; 
Short Weeks 
★ 



THE railroads of this country 
employed an average of 1,760,- 
999 men in 1927 and 1,677,000 in 
1928, a loss of 83,999 or about five 
per cent. Ton miles of freight moved 
were half of one per cent greater in 1928 than in 1927, 
•uid passenger miles were G.:{ per cent less. But freight 
is so much the larger part of the railroads' business 
that it is probably fair to say that the decrease in num- 
ber of workers is not due to a decrease in work done. 

From what then does it result? Better methods, a 
higher standard of human efficiency plus an increased 
use of machinery. 

There has been no decrease in wages. In fact, wages 
lll,vt * averaged as follows: 1926. $1,656; 1927, $1,677; 
11^.* 1.705. 

There is no end in sight for the substitution of ma- 
chines for men. The Baltimore k Ohio announces the 
Me of a mechanical stoker on its locomotives. Fewer 
firemen and another drop in the list of the railroads' 
workers. 

n hat is labor's remedy? It takes the immediate form 
of a proposal by A. F. Whitney, president of the Train- 
men s Brotherhood, that the railroad put into effect a 
six-hour day. 

That, we assume, means eight men to do the work 
now done by six and no accompanying reduction in 
wages. A heavy increase in the wage bill of an industry 



which is having trouble selling more goods and is 
complaining of lower prices. 

But the work days seem ever growing shorter. Just 
as the railroad workers are proposing the six-hour day 
the General Electric Company nnnounces that for some 
time it "has been making arrangements to adjust itself 
to the five-day week, so that customers as well as em- 
ployes would be benefited." 



We'TakeStock" 



DON'T take much stock in 
, him," is a familiar phrase of 
in Men disapproval. 

^ But the investor is more and more 

"taking stock" in men. He buys 
shares in a manufacturing company not solely because 
of its tangible assets, nor because of its impressive 
balance sheet but because of the quality of the men 
who are in control. 
Said one business man to another: 
"If I were you I'd buy some stock in the So-and-So 
Company " 

"Why'.' What do you know about it'.'" 
"Nothing ninth." was the frank answer, "but I've 
ju>t been talking to the new president anil he's the kind 
of man you feel sure will make a go of anything he 
undertakes." 

The particular stock measured by the yardstick of 
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stock exchange prices has justified the first man's faith. 
It has shown a steady appreciation. 

We do today quite literally "take stock" in men. The 
investor is largely moved by his faith in management. 
Almost any one of our readers can think of a man or 
men in whom he would gladly "take stock," 

More and more we are learning of the value of man- 
agement and learning that it is the first syllable that 
must be accented. 

_ . f "irjUlTISH company meetings get 
Hie rr/ce Of _[|_J> more publicity than meetings 
Distribution of American corporations. One rea- 
^ son is perhaps that British compa- 

nies advertise reports of their meet- 
ings. Another, perhaps, is that British stockholders take 
a more direct interest in the conduct of the companies 
which they own. 

The Cannon Street Hotel, London, is famous as a 
meeting place of companies and it was there that Court- 
aulds Limited, the great British rayon manufacturers, 
held an "ordinary general meeting," in March. From 
the advertising pages of The Spectator we take this 
colloquy between the chairman and a stockholder. 

Stockholder — There is one other point, Mr. Chairman, to 
which I would like to refer. Thai is, when you speak of the in- 
creased consumption which has taken place and which we all 
anticipate will go on, whether you as a board would look at the 
abnorniaJ difference in value of the article as it is produced and 
sold by the manufacturer and that same article as it is purchased 
by the consumer. I feci that if anything can be done by which 
that abnormal margin can be reduced — that, is, distributing prof- 
its — the result would be a fall in the price of the article, which 
would create an extension of demand that would amaze even 
the board of Courtaulds. 

The Chairman — Then he (the stockholder) touched on the 
question of the difference in value between what we get for the 
article and what the public pays for it. He is treading on very 
delicate ground, and I think I would rather keep off it. The dis- 
tributing trade are our very good friends, and I should be very 
sorry to say anything here in criticism of their methods. 

Lower the costs of distribution, cut the price, increase 
the demand, that's a cycle of business which is increas- 
ingly engaging the attention of industry on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

p i r . Iff" the purpose of advertising is 

Publicity or J_ to surprise lne reader, to catch his 

Advertising attention, then the palm for the 
.jl. month beginning March 13 and 

ending April 13 goes to Harrods, a 
firm of London. England. 

To present three articles signed by Arnold Bennett, 
II. G. Wells and G. Bernard Shaw is certainly an 
achievement in publicity. Each of the three was invited 
to write an article or series of articles to give publicity 
to the business of Harrods. 

Each declined, Mr. Wells in 400 words, Mr. Bennett 
in 600 and Mr. Shaw in 1,000. Each declination is 
printed with a portrait of the author in a page of the 
New York Times. Each writer airs his view briefly on 
advertisement writing. 

Mr. Bennett declines because "public opinion in 
Britain is not yet ripe to approve the employment. of 
responsible imaginative writers to whom it haa granted 
a reputation in any scheme of publicity for a commer- 
cial concern." 

Mr. Wells declines because "the answer is that, 
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rightly or wrongly, the writer takes himself more se- 
riously than that. In his heart he classes liimself not 
with the artists but with the teachers and the priests 
and prophets. That may be an old view, and it may be 
going out of fashion. . . . We all believe, of our gen- 
eration, deep in our foundations, that our only pay- 
master ought to be the reader." 

Mr. Shaw declines because "a writer who has been 
consecrated by Fame to the service of the public, and 
has thus become prophet as well as author, must take 
wages in no other service." 

Two negatives we are told make an affirmative, but 
here three "No's" make three advertisements and when 
it is all looked over, we ask ourselves: What shall it 
profit Harrods to have three eminent authors explain 
why they will not write for Harrods? 

And if all our 305,000 readers should read this edi- 
torial we can imagine some 200,000 or 300,000 of them 
saying: "Well, who's Harrods, and what are they trying 
to tell to me or to sell to me?" 

Is publicity at any price worth while? 



Railrotuts and 
Government 
★ 



A SPOKESMAN f«.r the mil- 
roads, John J. Cornwell, gen- 
eral counsel of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, gave recently a 
sharply drawn picture of the rail- 
road situation as the railroads see it. He was talkim: 
to shippers before the Traffic Association of Bridgeport 
but what he said belongs to all of us, for all of us are buy- 
ing transportation whether it is transportation of our 
own botlies or the transportation that's sewn up in the 
clothes on our backs. Here's Mr. Cornwell's picture: 

Railroad passenger traffic fell off nearly six per cent in 192S 
from 1927. 

Railroad freight measured in ton miles went up one half of 
one per cent. 

Freight rates tend downward, always downward whether rates 
be fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by state 
commissions. 

Efforts to cut down service, particularly passenger service, are 
always opposed. 

Taxes paid by railroads move up, not down. 

Freight revenues are further menaced by present and proposed 
development of waterways. 

Mr. Cornwell might have added that the approxi- 
mate standstill in freight movement and the definite 
decrease in passenger travel have taken place while 
population is moving up about two per cent a year and 
while industrial expansion is rapidly increasing. 

Railroad efficiency and economy have increased net 
earnings in the face of reduced gross incomes. To that 
Mr. Cornwell suggest- that "economies and efficiencies 
perhaps have reached their limit or nearly so." 

Not on the whole a cheerful picture, yet it is per- 
missible to doubt Mr. Cornwell's suggclion about the 
nearness of the limit in economy and efficiency. The 
Pennsylvania is about to spend vast sums of money 
to electrify its line all the way from New York to Wil- 
mington presumably in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. Machines are remaking roadbeds and freight 
cars are fuller each run but not yet full. 

But the railroads are in the close grip of government 
as to the prices of that which they sell. And there's a 
lesson in the railroads to industries which propose as a 
remedy to the ills of competition a closer control by 
government. 




So This 
Is America! 



A tale of two immigrants 
who found that work and 
vision still pay profits 



By HERBERT COREY 

Portraits by Ripley 
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I DON'T believe it. That's all. I 
won't believe it. 
Fairy stories are out. There is no 
pot of gold at the foot of the rain- 
how. The old-fashioned virtues aren't 
worth shucks. Work-and-win is chump 
stuff. We're all modern now. Men get rich 
hv playing the market. Insiders pass on 
tips. Business is done on the golf course. 
One draws thorns out of grateful paws by 
introducing reliable bootleggers. Rising at 
5 o'clock in the morning is silly. Five 
o'clock is the hour for going to bed. No one 
wants to accomplish anything, be of any 
service. The big idea is to get rich, get 
drunk, get divorced, buy bigger houses 
and redder ears and die of hardening of 
the arteries. That's the life. Whoopee! 
Then you meet acoupleof immigrants — 
There is almost nothing 1 like less than 
meeting immigrants. Not that I object 
when the immigrant is poor. Then I can 
lean back and light mv good cigar— a poor 
immigrant would hardly know whether I 
botighi.it foradimeorgot.il at the cham- 
ber of commerce banquet— and put mv 
thumbs in the pUce the tailor fixed and 
look down on him. He's one of the things 
that is wrong with this country. That's 
plain to me then. So long as he 'is a poor 
immigrant. 



wide rj.ni 

With such great machines as this Patrick McGovern burrows bis 
tunnels and subways through the rocky foundations of Manhattan 



But if he is a rich immigrant — 



That hurts. What if there isn't anything 
wrong with this country? What if it is 
just about as right as it can be? What if 
nne of the two immigrants you meet tells 
you with a choke in his voice that he is 
an American'.' What if he does say it, with 
an accent? He means it. He sees into the 
t'uiure. CSreatcr cities, taller buildings, a 
finer liberty, a deeper sympathy for the 
under dug. Beauty and freedom and as- 



piration somehow all mixed up with dol- 
lars. Growth and kindness and love and 
profits. Nowhere else could these things 
be, he says. Nowhere but here. 

And that other immigrant. The one 
with Irish tones in his voice The one who 
came here with a pick and the muscles of 
a young bull. Not with a fixed ambition, 
but with hope and a belief that there was 
a chance ahead. If he could get a job in 

15 
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the Summer he would sleep in the Winter. 
That was the only resolve he made. He 
practiced those absurd and nonsensical 
rules our forefathers made up out of their 
quaint old heads; rules about saving 
money and going early to bed and honor- 
ing promises and honoring God. 

Oh dear, oh dear. It isn't the money of 
the two immigrants that frets me. Other 
men are rich and I'm not envious. Nor is 
it only that they used the plain old way 
of winning success. The newer way is 
nicer. What bothers me is that they sec 
this country as I have not seen it, some- 
how. Nor have you. 

Opportunities on every side, calling to 
them, screaming at them. Call- 
ing for me, too, and you. Hon- 
esty counts here, the two im- 
migrants say. Well, honesty 
counts everywhere, of course. 
But honesty gets a chance here. 
Honesty can walk into a bank 
in Europe but Honesty will 
borrow more money if it brings 
along the crown jewels in a 
sack. Honesty can get the 
money over the counter here; 
walk out with the coin, if Hon- 
esty knows its business. One's 
soul expands here, say the two 
immigrants. A man lives de- 
cently. Not in a hovel. Color 
and form and harmony are his 
servants. 



Our Two Immigrants 

A RICHER beauty here, 
they say. That's queer. If 
there is one thing that had 
seemed established it is that 
we are all materialists. 

Are the two immigrants 
right ? Who are the two immi- 
grants? 
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P:i trick MrGovern is one, the greatest 
subway digger in the world. He is the man 
who plays tricks with engineering prob- 
lems. The harder the job, the better he 
likes it. That's stupid, isn't it? The man 
who values gray hair and wrinkles and 
lost sleep more than dollars in the bank. 
The man who is now at work on the great- 
est aqueduct in the world. It will double 
New York City's supply of water; double 
the supply for a city of 6,000,000 people; 
in a metropolitan district of 10,000,000 
people. He's got me doing it now. I'm 
proud of my country. I'm talking in su- 
perlatives. I'm seeing brighter beauties^— 

Benjamin Winter is the other. The man 



Benjamin Winter 





• KOWH >>OS.. M. 

The Asior mansion and many other ancient citadels of wealth have 
figured in Benjamin Winter's spectacular real estate operations 



who bought and tore down the millionaire 
mansions on Fifth Avenue — those lovely, 
futile, outdated, misplaced, snobbish mu- 
nitions of French chateaux. 

Melting the Millionaires 

THE man who piled millions on millions 
until the millionaire owners melted 
like wax. The man who sees 80-story 
buildings where ten-story buildings are 
now and 100-story buildings where the 40- 
story ones stand. 

They see alike, these two immigrants. 
The man who began without a dime and 
with a pick, and the man who began with- 
out a dime and with a 
paint brush. They see a 
greater city — a taller, 
deeper, faster, brighter, 
gayer city. Groves of 
grc;it towers piercing the 
sky. Commuters whirled 
from far states through 
pneumatic tubes in pol- 
ished cartridges. Subway 
under subway; rivers 
buried under rivers; 
roadway over road- 
way; above all the 
hovering planes. 
And as the city will 
grow, so will America 
grow. They see it. 
I want to see it, too. 
This isn't a success 
story. If Pat McGovern 
and Ben Winter had 
merely gotten rich I 
wouldn't care a hoot for 
them. 

It isn't a service story, 
either. These men are 
not shouting about serv- 
ing humanity. They do 
serve humanity, of 
course. McGovern 
wouldn't find it worth 
while to dig his tunnels if there were not 
men to ride through them. Winter would 
not build his buildings if there were not 
men to live in them. But the tears do not 
come in their eyes when they talk about 
it. They sing no hymns — 

What, sort of a story is it, then? 
Well — a vision story — perhap*. 
Let me tell about. Patrick McGovern. 
He came here in 1891, a broth of a boy, 
18 years old, with jutting eyebrows and 
big muscles and a pick. He rammed pav- 
ing stones into place. He worked by day 

(.11 one HKitl'.- job. With a pick, milld you. 

He was so handy with that, pick that, be 
was paid a little more each Saturday night 
than the other meu were paid. At night he 
worked on another man's job. It took him 
five years to gather up a little stake. Then 
he look a -ubr (intraet for himself. 
For he had seen. 

The country was growing. More streets 
would be needed, more tunnels, more sub- 
ways, more aqueducts. He ventured into 
(Continued on page 118) 




One Way to Prosperity 

By WILLIAM T. FOSTER and 
WADDILL CATCHINGS 

Authors of "The Road to Plenty" 

Cartoons by Charles Dunn 



NO ONE who drove 
along the South 
Shore that sunny af- 
ternoon could help 
seeing the huge banner in front 
°f the Grand Ocean House: 
"Save and Prosper." 
The Savings Bankers' Associa- 
tion was holding a convention. 

A little farther south, in front 
of the Grander Ocean House, the 
endless stream of cars passed 
Under a mammoth electric sign : 
"Spend and Prospeh." 
The Sale* Managers' Assoc i i- 
tion was also holding their con- 
vention. 

At the meeting of the hank- 
ers, the Personal Representative 
°f the Governor arose to deliver 
'he address of welcome. 

"May I not address you," he 
'"'gaii; and since iinKo.lv audibly 
objected, he did address theni. 
He addressed them as "Guardi- 
ans of the Nation's Welfare." 

"For" he declared to them, 
"TintiET is the secret of our prosperity." 

From that rhetorical spring-board, the 
speaker dived into a pool of oblivion, as 
far as the bankers were concerned; for 
he repeated, word for word, the address 
of welcome that ho had made that mom- 
"ig to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

For the moment, however, lie was 
thinking neither of the Bankers nor of the 
Daughters, but of the address of welcome 




SHALL we save or spend? The banker 
urges us to insure prosperity by the 
one course; the sales manager insists 
that we can prosper only by the other. 
Which is right — or is either? An 
economist and a banker in this arti- 
cle give an answer to the question 




he was scheduled to make and did make 
35 minutes later. 

"Members of the Sales Managers' As- 
sociation, may I not address you as Guard- 
ians of the Nation's Welfare, for Sales 
are the Secret of our pros|>erity. Where 
would this country lie now, 1 ask you, if 
SUfih men as you had not. induced the peo- 
ple to spend their money?" 

Then, the Personal Representative de- 
livered to the Sales Managers the address 



he had just given to the bankers. 

"Funny," he mused after the 
banquet, "how half the world 
warns us we must save more 
money, while the other half tells 
us we ought to spend more. Won- 
der what the answer is." 

He was still wondering the 
next morning when, at the nine- 
teenth hole of the Dcsteco Club, 
he fell into conversation with 
two of the convention delegates. 

"Great speeches at our con- 
vention yesterday ; interesting 
and instructive," said the Bank- 
er, as the three found chairs on 
the Club veranda. 

"Corking speeches at our con- 
vention, too," replied the Sales 
Manager. "Heard our president 
say so. He had to sit through 
them. But how come you know 
anything about the speeches?" 

"Morning Herald," answered 
the Banker, yawning reminis- 
eently as he thought of all the 
talks he really had sat through in 
the convention days of Jus youth. 

''Trouble is," the Sales Manager said, 
''no matter when I break into a conven- 
tion, I have a feeling I must have heard 

I hat -per-rl] before." 

The Personal Representative stole a 
furtive glance at the Sale- Manager. He 
looked innocent enough; so the P. R. tried 
to look innocent too. 

"Still," protested the Banker, "we can't 
hear that speech of Carter's too often. He 
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certainly did light into this jazz age. 
Everybody throwing their money around. 
Why, nowadays the well-to-do upend their 
money almost as recklessly as the poor. 
It's time somebody said a good word for 
the ancient virtue of thrift." 

"Holy mackerel! - ' exclaimed the Sales 
Manager, "you don't want these tight- 
wads savin' any more money, do you?" 

"What wil] become of us if they don't?" 
answered the Banker. "It is only by sav- 
ing that we ever have prospered. Isn't 
that so, Connor? Draw up a chair and 
help educate this economic illiterate." 

Enter the Statistician 

FRED CONNOR, chief statistician of a 
Federal Reserve Bank, sat down be- 
tween the two men and pulled away at his 
brier pipe. 

"I was Baying," the Banker told him, 
"that you can't get around the fact that 
civilization is founded on savings. If 
somebody, sometime in the past, hadn't 
produced more than he consumed we 
ahooM all be living in dugouts and de- 
fending ourselves from wild beasts with 
our bare hands. But these high-pressure 
sales promoters not only take all the 
wages the people get, but mortgage their 
future wages with easy-payment plans." 

"If it hadn't been for instalment sales, 
the Empire Department Store would be 
<in the rocks right now," the Sales .Man- 
ager retorted. 

"And we may all lie on the rocks any- 
u ay," warned the Banker, "when several 
billions of instalments come due in the 
middle of the next depression." 

"We'd be there now," countered the 
Sales Manager, "if you bankers had put 
over your thrift campaigns the way you 
tried to. Suppose everybody saved twice 
as much as usual next, month. What would 
statistics show then?" 

"The worst business depression you 
ever saw," came the prompt reply from 
the Statistician. 

"Ill say so! Every retailer would cut 
down his orders and lay off help. That 
would force every manufacturer to do the 
same. That would frighten all the raw 
material people. New enterprises would 
die; old ones would stop growing; and 
the more men there were cutting down ex- 
penses, the less money people would have 
to spend. So things would go from bad to 
worse."' 

"By no means," the Banker objected. 
' There's no limit to the amount a coun- 
try can save to its advantage. Savings are 
wealth. How can any country have too 
much wealth? The trouble with you is, 
you don't follow the savings far enough. 
What becomes of the money? We don't 
bury it. We don't even lock it up in our 
vaults and leave it there. We lend it. So 
somebody else has it to spend." 

"But suppose you can't lend it," sug- 
gested the Statistician. "Then it doesn't 
flow on, and nobody has it to spend. As a 
matter of fact, lhat is exactly what hap- 



pens when business begins to fall off. Isn't 
it a fact that banks advise their borrowers 
to (ict under cover as soon as the business 
skies look dark? Then what happens? Do 
they borrow more money? Not on your 
life! Instead of making new loans, they 
use part of their savings to pay off old 
loans, thereby in effect destroying that 
amount of money; for unless somebody 
borrows it, it goes out of circulation." 

"And the more concerns that follow 
that policy," added the Sales Manager, 
" the more there are that have to follow it. 
The whole situation automatically gets 
worse." 

"Even the bankers will admit that," 
said the Statistician. "So here we are, 
back where we started. Everybody admits 
we must have saving; everybody admits 
we must have spending. The only ques- 
tion is, 'how much?' " 

"That's it," broke in the P. R. "Anyone 
can see that a nation could waste its sub- 
stance in riotous spending. Likewise, it is 
entirely possible to carry the virtue of 
thrift too far." 

"Theoretically, no doubt, that's right," 
agreed the Banker. 

"Practically, it's right, too," added the 
Statistician, "unless saving and spending 
automatically adjust themselves in the 
right quantities. But if they do, how can 
business ever fall into a depression?" 

"All right," challenged the Banker. 



"You say there's a limit to the amount 
this country can save to advantage. You 
say the question is, 'how much'? Now, 
then, will you explain how much is 
enough ?" 

"First let me ask a question," replied 
the Statistician. "Would it do this coun- 
try any good to save a lot of money? I 
don't mean gold; of course that is real 
wealth, exchangeable for all kinds of real 
wealth from abroad. I mean other kinds 
of money. Suppose this country saved 
twice as much next month as ever before 
— or, say, a hundred times as much — 
would the country be any richer?" 

The Limit on Production 

NOT an ounce richer, if the money 
was hoarded," answered the Bank- 
er. "But you know very well that we use 
our money savings to increase our produc- 
tive facilities, factories, mines, power 
plants, railroads — more efficient ones, and 
more of them." 

"Exactly." The Statistician smiled. 
"But why do we put money savings into 
all these additional facilities?" 

"To increase the output of goods," an- 
swered the Banker. 

"Of course," agreed the Statistician. 
"Now, then, what is the limit to the out- 
put of Roods that can be produced with 
any advantage to the country?" 
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"No limit at all — a conceivable limit, of 
course, but no practical limit." 

"Then why doesn't the country produce 
more goods? Is it because there is a scar- 
city of raw materials, cotton, lumber, coal, 
oil, iron — " 

"In Heaven's name, no; we have more 
than we know what to do with." 

"Would you say it is because we lack 
productive equipment?" 

"Everybody knows we don't come any- 
where near using all our productive fa- 
cilities," the Sales Manager put in. 

"Is the trouble, then, a lack of labor- 
ers?" continued the Statistician. "Hardly 
with millions hunting for jobs! Why is it, 
then, that we don't produce more goods?" 

"Because we can't sell them, of course," 
snorted the Sales Manager, scornfully. 

"There's your answer," concluded tho 
Statistician. "Sales limit the volume of 



much we can use depends on how much 
the sales managers can get the people to 
buy." 

"That's about it," laughed the Statis- 
tician. 

"But that's not the whole story," ob- 
jected the P. R. "Where does the Gov- 
ernment come in? You haven't said any- 
thing yet about public works — highways, 
harbors, schools, libraries, parks, flood 
prevention dams, and the like. They are 
certainly national savings, and they are 
not limited by the buying power of con- 
sumers, because they are not for sale." 

"But they are limited by the need of 
private industry for savings," insisted the 
Banker. "If you take away too much 
money from the people to build parks and 
monuments — too much compulsory sav- 
ings — the people will have nothing to eat 
or wear. That's not a theory; that's a 





"A nation could waste its sub- 
stance in riotous spending. Like- 
wise, it is entirely possible to 
carry the virtue of thrift too far** 



production; the volume of production 
limits the amount of productive equip- 
ment we can use to advantage; so it's folly 
to save any more." 

( "In other words," added the P. R., 
there's no use doing any more investing 
unless wo can increase our spending at the 
same rate." 

"Pretty neat," chortled the Sales Man- 
ner. Never thought of it just that way. 
Doesn t do us any good to keep piling 
money in banks and bricks in factories. 
What can't be used is wasted. And how 



fact . It is perfertly possible 10 t:<x the peo- 
ple until private industry is crippled for 

funds." 

"True," replied the Statistician, "but 
there's no approach to that danger in this 
country. All the statistics prove it. For 
several years banks have had far more 
money to lend than they could induce 
responsible producers to liorrow." 

"And don't forget," added the Sales 
Manager, "that we have had so much sur- 
plus capital at home that we have been 
sending a billion dollars a year abroad; 



most of all lust Winter, at the very time 
when there was a large increase of unem- 
ployed men at home." 

"The point is," Connor explained, "that 
as long as such conditions prevail, the 
country actually can save real wealth by 
increasing its expenditures for public 
works. Last Winter, for example, million- 
of dollars and millions of men were idle; 
everybody admits that. If our govern- 
ments — Federal, state and local — had 
used the idle dollars to put men to work, 
the country would have gained wealth, to 
say nothing of other gains." 

"Say nothing of them, if you like," ex- 
claimed the P. R., "but there's a lot to 
say. Ask any public official who has to 
face a horde of unemployed men, as we 
had to last Winter." 

"So you see," repeated the Statistician, 
"the question always is, 'how much ?' And 
the answer is: Saving must bear the right 
relation to spending," 

"I always supposed the right relation 
came automatically," said the Banker. 

"A fat chance of that!" exclaimed the 
Sales Manager. "With several million peo- 
ple exhorting us to save our money, sev- 
eral million others urging us to spend it, 
and all of us doin' as we please." 

"Well, then," said the P. R., "if we 
can't depend on chance to keep the right 
relation between saving and spending, we 
must have some kind of political control. 
So that is where the Government comes 
in." 

"Nonsense!" cried the Banker. "No- 
body would tolerate having the Govern- 
ment tell him how much he must save." 

"No need of that," the Statistician pro- 
tested. "Whenever the flow of money to 
consumers is right, people can save as 
much as they please without hurting busi- 
ness." 

"And the rate of flow," added the P. It., 
"is affected by nearly everything the Gov- 
ernment does. Taxes, tariffs, loans, pay- 
ment of debts, pensions, expenditures for 
highways, flood control, battleships — all 
affect the flow of money." 

"Exactly." 



Government and Business 



THE Statistician went on to explain 
that every government activity in- 
creases or decreases the buying of con- 
sumers, and is therefore either good or bad 
for business, depending on the state of 
business. 

"The very act," he concluded, "which 
is helpful when buying is falling off is 
harmful when inflation is underway; but 
at present the Government goes ahead 
spending $4,000,000,000 a year without 
paying the slightest attention to the state 
of business." 

"But," he went on, "President Hoover 
has a program — a definite, practical pro- 
gram, based on sound economies, of sav- 
ing and spending in right proportion. The 
trouble now is that no government de- 
(Continurd oh ;xj</< 15,'D 



Ben Franklin's Print Shop, 1929— By Earl Horter 



ITS A far cry from the ink-stained hand press at whose 
levers Benjamin Franklin tugged and strained to these 
mighty machines of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
which now whirl forth the modern editions of one of 
Poor Richard's many enterprises. The clicking staccato 
and rumbling roar of this battery of great presses is never 
stilled. Day and night, at the rate of 1*7 million pages 



each 24 hours, the 255 presses that are housed in the 
Curtis press rooms pour forth their product to every 
nook and corner of the nation and of the world. These 
presses, representing the latest developments in the art of 
printing, spread 25,000 pounds of ink upon 565 tons of 
paper with every working day. Four ami a quarter million 
copies of the Curtis magazines are printed here each week 
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Secretary of the Navy Adams, business executive and descendant of two presidents 



The Navy s Pilot Talks Business 

An interview with 

CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 




By OLIVER MCK.EE 

Washington Correspone/en/, Boston Transcript 



HE first mission of the Navy is 
to protect our count ry in time 
of war," says Charles Francis 
Adams, Secretary of the Navy 
! » i he Hoover Cahinet. "The second mis- 
sum, no less important, is to protect Amer- 
""iri commerce, both in war and peace. 
Every part of the country is essentially 
interested in our export trade, the Missis- 
sippi Valley no less than New England and 
California. If these exports arc Mopped, 
| he industrial system of the country will 
I ireak down. A strong Navy i* a guarantee 
apinst interference of our commerce on 
l>f hisih st-as nti.l the result im: industrial 
breakdown." 

The new Secretary is not the first of his 
family to recognize the importance of the 
Navy in protecting commerce. His words 
are almost an echo of tin- views of John 
AiLims, second President of the United 




States, who helped establish a Navy in 
the early years of our War of Independ- 
ence. They follow closely the views of 
John Quincy Adams who, as President, 
proposed establishment of a naval school 
and called the Navy "the only arm by 
which the powers of the confederacy fan 
he estimated or felt by foreign nations, 
and the only standing military force which 
can never he dangerous to our lilnTties at 
home." 

His Heritage and Environment 

CHARLES I t.iim i- Adam- is a descend- 
ant of these two men. A love of the 
Navy is his heritage. An interest in busi- 
ness is the result of more than 30 years 
intimate association with the industrial 
development of the United States. 

Few men of our day have a wider or 



more practical knowledge of American 
business than the keen-eyed, determined 
man who sits today in the Secretary's of- 
fice in the Navy building at Washington. 
He has been a director or officer of half a 
hundred corporations. 

He was born in Quincy, Mass., in ISM 
and 22 years later was graduated with 
honors from Harvard. In 1S93 he was 
admitted to the bar. In his full and active 
life he has served as vice president of the 
Provident Institution of Savings; trustee 
fur the Boston Ground Rent Trust CotB> 
pany. the Boston Real Estate Trust, the 
Massachusetts Gas Company, and the 
Western Real Estate Tni-t He In- been 
a director of the Old Colony Railroad 
Company, the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, the Security Safe Deposit Company 
and many others. 

For 30 years he was treasurer of Har- 
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vard University, his incumbency of thus 
position corresponding in a general way 
with the period of the greatest physical 
expansion in the University's history. 

With this background he takes his po- 
sition as head of one of the great fighting 
organizations of the Government. How 
will he approach the job of running this 
organization that spends $375,000,000 a 
year, with some 90,000 officers and men 
on its payroll besides many thousands of 
civilian employes? 

Let Mr. Adams answer. 

"To ascertain the facts about every 
] problem that comes before him; to apply 
to those facts a trained and reasoned 
judgment is the job which facet, the head 
of even' industrial organization. The re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the Navy 
is much the same. 

"He must ascertain the facts, and then 
apply his intelligence and judgment to a 
solution of each problem that comes be- 
fore him. That is what the officers of a 
bank, a trust company, or an industrial 
corporation must do. The business prob- 
lems of the Navy are much the same as 
those of an industrial corporation. 

Navy Compares with Big Business 

' rpHE American Telephone and Tele- 

J. graph Company, for example, of 
which 1 was a director, spends $400,000,- 
000 a year in new construction, as com- 
pared with about $100,000,000 a year the 
Navy spends for new equipment and ships. 

"It costs about $375,000,000 a year to 
run the Navy Department. This sounds 
like a lot of money. So it is. Yet many 
American corporations spend as much, if 
not more, and from the purely business 
point of view, running the Navy Depart- 
ment presents no greater problems than 
does the administration of the affairs of 
many of our big business enterprises. A 
long experience in finance and business 
must be of great help in conducting the 
affairs of the Navy Department. 

"There is one important difference, of 
course, between the duties of a Secretary 
of the Navy, and those of the head of a 
large coqwration. The latter is a civilian, 
and the men and women working under 
his orders are civilians also. Though the 
Secretary of the Navy is a civilian, his 
principal subordinates, the heads of bu- 
reaus and the commanders of the fighting 
forces afloat, are professional sailors. Our 
Government rests on the supremacy of the 
civilian over the military. That principle 
is a sound one. 

"The Secretary of the Navy must rely 
on naval officers for advice on technical 
questions that come before him for de- 
cision. These men are sjiecialists, each in 
his respective field. The ultimate control, 
however, must rest under our form of gov- 
ernment, with the civilian head of the 
Navy, under the further control of the 
President and the coordinate branches of 
our government." 

The quality of the civilian leadi -r-hip 



na now 

this descendant of John Adams will give 
the Navy may be judged from his success 
a i Harvard University. Under his stew- 
ardship the funds of that institution grew 
from about $13,000,000- to more than 
$90,000,000, an increase far greater pro- 
portionately than the increase in the stu- 
dent body and the expansion of the teach- 
ing staff. 

Gifts from alumni and other friends 
partly explain this phenomenal increase in 
the capital resources of Harvard but (he 
financial skill of Treasurer Adams had 
much to do with this growth. His canny 
judgment, his sound investment sense, 
helped each year to swell the total of the 
University's funds. Harvard men have a 
saying that Charles Francis Adams never 
lost a dollar of their alma mater's money. 

"That is not exactly true," Mr. Adams 
will tell you with a smile. "A university 
would never make any money if here and 
there it did not take a slight risk. Never 
to have lost a dollar on an investment is 
a negative virtue." 

As treasurer he had complete charge of 
investments of university funds, suhject 
to the control of the finance committee. 
The corporation set no limitations on the 
range and type of investments, leaving 
that, to the discretion of the treasurer and 
his committee. Mr. Adams and his com- 
mittee regarded themselves as trustees 
for the University, and like any trustees 
used ilieir best judgment in dealing with 
every investment problem that came be- 
fore them. 

"How to invest so that we took no un- 
due risks was ever the great question that 
faced us," Mr. Adams explains. "There 
are always plenty of securities in which to 
invest money but it was not easy to find 
those in which we could invest without 
undue risk, and whose value, at the same 
time, would keep pace with the prosperity 
of the country. 

Allowed for Dollar's Fluctuation 

"T)0NDS had to be balanced by carc- 
13 fully and intelligently selected 
stocks. We tried to keep the value of Har- 
vard investments growing to offset a pos- 
sible decline in the purchasing power of 
the dollar. Bonds must be the foundation 
of investments, but an institution which 
holds 1h)iu1s alone has taken a serious risk. 
A bond is a promise to pay a certain num- 
ber ni dollar- it the end of a certain num- 
ber of years. But will the sum paid at the 
end of the period have the real value of 
the money loaned? Thirty years hence the 
dollar may not have its full present value. 

"One part of successful investing is 
avoiding undue risks, to invest so that 
your holdings keep pace with the indus- 
trial march of the country. An institution 
with $10,000,000 capital in 1900 would 
have to have $15,000,000 in 1920 to hold 
its own if the dollar during those years 
had shrunk correspondingly in size. It is 
I mistake to assume that merely because 
you get back the face value of your in- 
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vestment, you have avoided a loss. It 
would take a book to set forth the prin- 
ciples followed in handling the funds of 
Harvard University, but this was one of 
the general goals toward which we di- 
rected our efforts. 

"There are many factors in every in- 
vestment proposition. One is the person- 
ality and the character of the men in 
charge of the enterprise. Another is the 
physical equipment and the material re- 
sources of the plant itself. Both factors 
are important, and must be given due 
weight. 

Carefully Diversified Risks 

THE personality and the character of 
the men at the head of an enterprise 
are not alone sufficient warrant, for lend- 
ing that enterprise money. One must look 
well into its physical equipment, its assets 
and many other factors. A wise investor 
will not lend a man $100,000 merely 
because he has an attractive personality, 
or because he is pleased with the cut of 
his clothes. These may influence him to 
some extent, but he will want something 
more substantial, particularly if he is act- 
ing as trustee for some one else's money. 

"Diversification is a fundamental rule 
in successful investing. We followed that 
rule in the general type of securities we 
bought. We also applied it geographically. 
We did not feel obligated to place tin 
bulk of our investments in New England 
corporations. That implied no lack of 
faith in New England, but to have given 
New England more than its proper share 
would have been to incur an undue haz- 
ard. Geographical diversification is as im- 
portant as any other kind. Harvard's 
funds are invested all over the country. 

"In a few instances, a New England 
security might have been favored because 
we were better acquainted with its offi- 
cers and directors, and with its physical 
assets. But this involved no departure 
from the general rule that when we had 
money to invest we tried to employ the 
principle of geographical diversification." 

Harvard's capital resources are grow- 
ing at the rati- of about $:t.lK>0,(XII) a year. 
Nor are there any indications of a slow- 
ing up in this accumulative process. Can 
a university have too much money? Mr. 
Adams doubts it. 

"The authorities of a university would 
be woefully lacking in imagination if they 
could not find a way to put usefully to 
work any funds turned over to them. It 
costs a great deal of money to run a uni- 
versity today. Costs have gone up all along 
the line, and at Harvard, as elsewhere, 
we are trying to raise the salaries of our 
professors to an adequate level. Harvard 
today is giving a better and a more ex- 
pensive education than it did 20 or 30 
years ago. It, is a vastly bigger institution 
than it was 30 years ago. 

"There is a question, it is true, as to the 
maximum size any educational institution 
{Continued on jhh/i 120) 



Selling Stock to Employes 



By EDWARD S. COWDRICK 

Author of "Manpower in industry" and "Industrial History of the United States" 



elNRY SMITH— or maybe 
his name is Tony Angelino 
or Mike Poplawski — is a 
wage earner in a steel mill. 
Some 25 years ago the company for 
which he works began to offer stock to 
its employes and since then he has sul>- 
scribed for one share each year. 

At the end of 1027 the income result- 
ing from his investment in his employer's 
liusinps.-i had repaid him every dollar the 
stock had cost. He had an extra $883 in 
cash; he owned seven shares of preferred 
stock and 23 shares of common, altogether 
worth $4,4;i() > and he was drawing an in- 
come of $210 a year in addition to his 
"ages. At the end of 1928 he had one 
more share and the value of his stock- 
holdings had increased to $5,007. 

Aq Army of Employe-Owners 

TVTOW possibly no particular Henry or 
I. • 1 Tony or Mike has had identically 
this experience — more likely he has sub- 
scribed for more shares each year with 
correspondingly higher returns — but the 
example given shows something of the 
results of stock distribution as it affects 
'be individual working man. 

Multiply Henry or Tony or Mike by 
"bout a million; scatter the resultant 
army of employes among some 400 com- 
panies, estimate their stockholdings and 
subscriptions at somewhat more than a 
oilhon dollars, and vou get some con- 
ception of the whole 'picture. 

Even then the figures are incomplete. 
J 'or the million employes and the billion 
dollars in stock fas estimated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board in 
1028) represent only the results of stock 
distribution through definite plans of em- 
I'loyers and disregard the holdings ac- 
quired by workers in their own or other 
companies by outside purchase. 

It was natural that changes of such 
magnitude in the status of employed 
workers, developing mainly within the 
l! f • tw >•<?••>", should have attracted wide 
attention and aroused keen interest 
among observers of economic and social 
conditions. 

By some it has been hailed as a new 
conception of partnership, the sharing of 
ownership between labor and capital, 
even the precursor of an industrial mil- 




ARE THE American worker's growing holdings of stock 
in the concern that employs him leading toward control 
of industry by labor? What are the effects of employe 
stock ownership? This study seeks to lift the truth from 
the welter of divergent views on these questions 
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lennium in which the machines of pro- 
duction will be owned by the men who 
operate them. In other quarters the stock 
distribution movement has been de- 
nounced as a scheme of the Iwsses to un- 
dermine the class loyalty of labor and to 
hold down wages. In attempting to judge 
between two extreme opinions it is a safe 
rule to start out with the assumption that 
both are wrong. The truth is likely to lie 
somewhere in the middle ground. Perhaps 
we can find it. 

Employe stock ownership is distinctly 
a product of twentieth century prosper- 
ity in America and of the improved eco- 
nomic- situation of the wage earners. The 
worker whose earnings barely suffice to 
keep life inside his body is not thinking 
of buying stock in anything. A surplus for 
investment implies a margin above the 
poverty line. So far as the wage earner is 
concerned, that margin never has been 
so wide at any time or in any country as 
in the United States in the last few years. 

The workers are buying stock primari- 
ly because they have money to invest. It 
is worth while to remember that while 
stock purchase and subscription by em- 
ployed workers is estimated at the siz- 
able total of $1,000,000,000, the deposits 
in savings banks at the end of 102S ex- 
ceeded $28,000,000,000. 

One reason the billion dollars invested 
in stock subscription plans (plus what- 
ever additional amount has been paid 
for stocks independently of organized 
methods of subscription) went into this 
channel instead of into savings banks is 
that during the war the mass of the Amer- 
ican people for the first lime became buy- 
ers of securities. Liberty Loan drives 
passed, but the habit of investment re- 
mained. About the same time there came 
an unprecedented interest in all the rela- 
tionships between employes and manage- 
ment. As a result of these factors and the 
high earning power of the workers, em- 
ploye stock ownership, which had been 
initiated by a few companies about the 
beginning of the century, made large gains 
during the war and was rapidly expand- 
ing when the business depression of 1920- 
22 crashed into the country's financial 
structure. 

Recent Advancing Market 

IN tfle swift decline of security prices 
some employe stock plans were wiped 
out. The greater number, however, sur- 
vived, and with the revival of business 
which was well tinder way by the begin- 
ning of 1923, the stock distribution move- 
ment began another period of expansion 
which has continued to the present. 

Since the middle of 1924, employe own- 
ership has had the advantage of an al- 
most continuously advancing stock mar- 
ket. Many thousands of wage-earning 
stockholders have never experienced any- 
thing like a severe recession in prices. 
Most of the stocks sold to employes have 
made impressive gains in value and in 



many instances dividends have been in- 
creased or stock dividends declared. 

In spite of the prosperity of th* wage 
earners and the. growth of investment 
habits among the masses of the people, 
sales of stock to employes would have 
made no headway without the active sup- 
port of industrial management. 

What's Behind the Movement? 

THE motives which have enlisted that 
support are various and doubtless 
sometimes include, among others, the 
mere desire to adopt a labor policy which 
is popular at the moment. Of the more 
logical reasons which have impelled em- 
ployers to sell stock to wage earners, 
probably the most potent is the desire 
to encourage thrift. 

This does not mean that employers 
want workingmen to stop spending money 
or even to confine their expenditures to 
the purchase of things that used to be 
thought of as necessities. The importance 
of the wage earner as a customer of pro- 
ductive industry is fully understood and 
the skilled worker's automobile and radio 
and electric washing machine are taken 
for granted. Nevertheless, there is no 
premium on thriftlessnesa and no em- 
ployer wants a force of laborers who will 
go "on the town" at the first period of 
sickness or unemployment. 

From motives both interested and al- 
truistic the manager usually is willing to 
encourage wage earners to save part of 
their money. At the same time he realizes 
that the average workingman, even if he 
saves money, needs guidance in taking 
care of it. 

Industry, therefore, has seen a rapid 
springing tip of all sorts of savings de- 
vices in addition to stock subscription 
plans. This motive of thrift, encourage- 
ment has been strengthened by the in- 
creasing problem of old-age dependency 
and the fact that the ordinary industrial 
pension of necessity stops close to the 
point of bare subsistence. 

Next in importance to the desire to 
encourage thrift probably has been the 
hope of enrolling the wage earner as a 
partner in the industry and thereby de- 
veloping in him something like a part- 
ner's interest in the success of the busi- 
ness. Many employers l>elieve that work- 
ers who are also stockholders will exert 
themselves to promote economy and ef- 
ficiency and will gain in loyalty to the 
company and in sympathy with the aims 
and difficulties of management. 

To a considerable extent these hopes 
have been realized. Doubtless some em- 
ployers have expected too much and have 
been proportionately disappointed. But 
the records of stock subscription plans 
contain numerous instances of workers 
whose attitudes changed when they found 
themselves possessed of shares in the com- 
pany by which they were employed. 

Occasionally another motive, although 
a minor one, has liecn the desire to ob- 



tain a wider distribution of the stock and 
to scatter asubstantial proportion of com- 
pany ownership among large numbers of 
small stockholders who presumably will bo 
favorable to the existing management. 

Whatever may have been all the mo- 
tives of employers in wishing to distribute 
stock to employes, their efforts have been 
met more than half way by the workers 
themselves. Not only have the more in- 
telligent wage earners felt a need for 
assistance in saving and investing a part 
of their earnings, but the American work- 
ingman has shown an increasing tendency 
toward capitalism. This tendency is mani- 
fested not alone in employe stock owner- 
ship ''in also in the increase of savings 
deposits, the growth of labor banking, anil 
the rise of insurance and investment proj- 
ects backed by trade unions. 

With employe stock ownership seem- 
ingly holding an established place in la- 
bor-management relations, it is worth 
while to inquire as to its probable future 
course. 

First, to what extent may it be ex- 
pected to expand? The answer to this 
question depends partly on the course of 
business and the direction of security 
price movements in the next few years. 
With continuing prosperity and in the 
absence of severe react ions in Wall Street, 
it is fair to presume that employe stock 
ownership will show a steady gain in num- 
bers of employe stockholdera, in the value 
of their holdings, and in the number of 
companies concerned. 

The Limitations on Expansion 

THIS gain, however, is likely to be grad- 
ual and to be limited definitely by 
the relative scarcity of corporation stocks 
suitable for the investment of working- 
men's savings. Labor and management 
both have learned some expensive and 
correspondingly valuable lessons about 
the kinds of securities that ought to be 
sold to employes. Many employers be- 
lieve they ought not to offer stock of 
their companies — or at any rate common 
stock — to their wage earners. Some of 
them are right. 

Assuming that shareholding by em- 
ployed workers is a permanent feature of 
American business and that it will con- 
tinue to gain within the limits just out- 
lined, are we heading toward control of 
industry by labor? 
Conceivably, yes; probably, no. 
Theoretically it is possible to imagine 
a future in which the shareholdings of 
employes will have increased until in 
many corporations a majorit y of the stock 
is owned by men on the payrolls. But to 
any predictions based on such a theory 
there are substantial objections. One con- 
cerns the growth of capitalism. Employe 
stock subscriptions, as we have noted, are 
estimated at a total of about $1 ,000,000,- 
000. But new domestic issues of corporate 
stock in the year 1928 alone amounted to 
(Continunl on /xif/e 145) 
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Making the Public Air-Minded 



By HARRIS M. HANSHUE 

Presu/ent nut/ General Manager, Western Air Express ,md Fokker Aircraft 
Corporation of America 



i have reached a point in 
the development of the 
airplane as a commercial 
carrier where weean fore- 
see the eventual universal use of airlines 
for the movement of passenger traffic. In 
fact, the increase in air transit is such 
that we can look forward to the day, not 
far off, when the airplane will be as eom- 
nion as the other carriers. 

Three years ago,, when the first regu- 
larly organized, privately operated air 
transport systems were formed in this 
country, that view would have been ex- 
aggerated optimism. Such air commerce 
as the nation enjoyed had been built up 
by (he slow process of natural growth. 

Today, however, the increasing popu- 
lar interest in the airplane, and 1he in- 
creasing use of planes, give evidence that 
this slow early growth has been stimu- 
lated by new influences. 

Two obstacles to tin- -ri iK-ral u-e 01 the 
airplane still remain. Ilicy arc the pub- 



lic's natural fear of the new and unfa- 
miliar, and its reluctance to pay the nec- 
essary difference in rates as compared to 
those charged by the surface carriers. 

The problem of surmounting these ob- 
stacles resolves itself into two parts — a 
program of education, and the develo]>- 
mcnt of airplanes so that the passenger 
rate- may be ra dO W d 

We're Willing to Pay 

OF the two, the former is the more im- 
port ant because Americans never 
have objected to payinir extra for some- 
thing they wanted. They have patronized 
the extra-fare trains, bought high-priced 
automobiles when lower priced machines 
would have served them almost as well, 
and they have become accustomed to de- 
mnndine and paying for the last word in 
safe, fast and comfortable transportation. 

Air transport operators have used a 
variety of schemes to develop business 



for their lines. These p.ans range all the 
way from appeals to civic pride and pa- 
triotic duty to straight, business argu- 
ments pointing to the economic advan- 
tage of air transit. 

The volume of traffic originating at dif- 
ferent centers of population will support 
the statement that the least costly and 
the most productive method of develop- 
ing traffic for the airways has been blan- 
ket solie'naiion with an appeal to purely 
husine.-s considerations. 

The idea behind this plan is a sound 
one — that the use of an extra-charge ser- 
vice will be continuous only when the re- 
turn in profit or satisfaction exceeds the 
additional cost. 

Making 'lie use of the air mail easily 
available to everyone was the first step in 
the practice of this theory. Air mail was 
a vital factor in the growth of the air 
transport industry for several reasons. It 
developed specific, key applications of air 
transit to both personal and business af- 
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fairs, demonstrating how the air lines 
might serve the user to advantage. It 
helped build public confidence in the air 
lines by letting a great many people dis- 
cover by personal experience that air 
transport was reliable. It enabled the air 
line operators to maintain service on reg- 
ular schedule between important centers 
of population. 

Developing the Air Mail 

IN the case of the Western Air Express, 
the machinery for the development of 
traffic includes a sales force and a press 
department. For air-mail solicitation, we 
found that we could profitably employ 
one man for each half million of popula- 
tion. A considerable part of our contact 
was through the post offices of the areas 
we served. 

At first thought, it would appear un- 
economic to hire men to call upon indi- 
viduals and urge the \ise of the air mail 
for business correspondence, in view of 
the small amount of income derived from 
each letter. However, the volume of bus- 
iness developed in that manner soon jus- 
tified the plan. 

Our solicitors, who made a door-to- 
door canvas of the business and indu-- 
trial sections merely to ac- 
quaint everyone with the na- 
ture of the new service, found 
numerous- minor misunder- 
standings which kept many 
small businesses from using the 
air mail. 

It was generally thought, for 
example, that, unless an air- 
mail envelope bearing an air- 
mail stamp were deposited in 
an air-mail box, the Post Office 
would automatically send the 
piece rail mail. 

Our men concentrated on 
getting over the idea that any 
envelope might lie marked "Air 
Mail," that any stamjis of the 
right amount might be used 
and also that any box would 
suffice, the special air-mail 
boxes being for last minute 
mailings. 

As Post Office officials lacked 
funds for literature describing 
the air-mail service, we had 
cards and leaflets printed for 
distribution not only by our 
canvassers, but also by the mail 
carriers. Mail chutes were 
marked, in every office build- 
ing, stating that '"air mail may 
be deposited in any mail box, including 
this chute." 

The publicity department supported 
this door-to-door campaign with informa- 
tion to the newspaj>er3. Items were pub- 
lished indicating the variety of uses to 
which the air mail might bo put. 

Our men spoke over the radio, Wore 
clubs and in schools, unt il it was felt that 
everyone in our territory finally under- 



stood the use of the air mail. Even then, 
we did not conclude our door-to-door so- 
licitation. 

The sales force was turned loose on bus- 
iness houses to develop new applications 
of the air-mail service to various busi- 
nesses, in other words, to find the bets 
that were being overlooked by business 
men or by their secretaries and assistants. 

Our solicitors blanket the cities in 
which they work every 90 days, seeking 
new fields for use of the air mail. They do 
not confine their activities to the big of- 
fice buildings and to the business sections 
of the cities, either. Much of the new bus- 
iness has been discovered in dingy little 
establishments on alleys. 

We found, early in the game, that the 
small business is the greatest gainer from 
the air mail because many small concerns 
have not reached the point where they 
Ban afford to use the telegraph generally 
as do their larger competitors. For the 
small business owner, the air mail is a 
boon. The problem was to make him un- 
derstand its possibilities. 

One interesting sidelight on the devel- 
opment of the air-mail business was the 
envelope situation. When our solicitors 
first began to canvass their fields, they 
found the available supply of air-mail 




We must sell people individually on the idea 
that they are making a good buy when they ex- 
change their money for aerial transportation 



envelopes exceedingly small. At that time, 
air-mail cnvcloj>c3, constituted a special 
printing job for the average user. In small 
quantities they were exijensive. Any en- 
velope will do for air mail if properly 
marked but the public likes the envelopes 
with the rerl and blue stripes. When they 
use air mail, people like to have others 
know it. 

The paper houses considered the air 



mail a doubtful fail and were unwilling 
to stock large quantities of envelopes. The 
situation was such that we' had to go into 
t he air-mail envelope business to supply 
the demand. 

Tlie Western Air Express bought air- 
mail envelopes by the million. That quan- 
tity gave us a low unit cost and we re- 
sold the envelopes to druggists, stationers 
and post office clerks in the smaller sta- 
tions where they were permitted to han- 
dle supplies. 

We sold them in dozen lots at cost plus 
the handling charges. They, in turn, re- 
sold the envelopes at a penny apiece and 
made 300 per cent on the transaction. It 
was good business and meant a nice extra 
income to these small envelope retailers, 
every one of whom became an enthusi- 
astic promoter of air mail. 

In Southern California alone 1,500 in- 
dividuals are selling air-mail envelopes as 
fast as they can. In this business area of 
two million population, the small enve- 
lope sellers are selling a million air-mail 
envelopes each year, aside from the half 
million sold in quantity direct to large 
users. 

This all means business for the air 
transport operator with the air-mail con- 
tract, though the direct return to him is 
not, in my opinion, nearly as 

valuable as the fact that 1,500 

individuals, scattered over his 
area, have become ardent suj>- 
porters of his enterprises and of 
air transport in all its phases. 

This emphasis on the air 
mail, and the means we have 
used to develop it, may give the 
impression that this is the ma- 
jor end of the air transport in- 
dustry, but I do not look at it 
that way. 

An Entering %dge 

THE air-mail business was 
the one upon which we con- 
cent rated first, feeling that it 
would serve as the entering 
wedge into the public's confi- 
dence. It offered people the op- 
portunity to use the air lines, 
to discover without risk that 
they were reliable, and to be- 
come air conscious. 

The air mail has made air 
transport a part of the average 
person's daily life. If the meth- 
ods wc have used will develop 
an air-mail business in three 
years and make it an estab- 
lished thing, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that these same methods will build 
up passenger traffic. 

In our own case, I feel that the job of 
buildim: public confidence iiuheairserviee 
was half won when we abandoned the 
thought that we should appeal to civic 
pride or patriotic duty in support of the 
service. In fact, we leaned over backward 
(Continued on page 108) 




South America Awakes 



By WILL IRWIN 



ETHER we like it or 
not, our thoughts and 
deeds must turn to South 
America in the next 20 
years as never before in our history. As 
one of the reportera who accompanied 
Mr. Hoover on his good will tour I got, 
everywhere in this slumbrous continent, a 
sense of a (riant awakening, of a forward 
thrust beginning. 

South America's delayed development 
I attribute to certain social and political 
anomalies and the physical difficulties of 
the country. The social and politicalanom- 
»hes are lx»ing squashed flat under eco- 
nomic pressure. The geographical difficul- 
ties had to await this era. 

Not until the post-war cjwch did the 
world have the technical skill, the ad- 
vanced machinery and the loose, ven- 



turesome capital to solve this problem. 
It is, generally speaking, an engineering 
job. 

Now, I do not wish to let the eagle 
scream. Some nations are good at some 
things ami some at others. It just hap- 
pens that we are best of all at rough, 
ground-breaking engineering. We learned 
how to do that when we broke and tamed 
our continent. We manufacture, on terms 
beyond competition, the machinery for 
such jobs. Finally we are under the ne- 
cessity — to a degree almost embarrassing 
— of exporting capital. There is little or 
no surplus capital in South America. The 
sinews of war for the inevitable develop- 
ment of this continent will come mostly 
from north of the Rio Grande. The fu- 
ture of North American enterprise seems 
gorgeously bright when South America 



logins, on a modern plan and a modern 
scale, to develop her resources. 

It has I wen the neglected continent; I 
think of it now as the continent of the 
future. From a jumble of vivid impres- 
sions and splendid pictures, I pick al- 
most at random a few instances of op- 
portunities awaiting only capital anil 
enterprise. 

There is Iteatitiful and regal old Peru. 
Its trans-Andean part we did not see; 
but its coast strip, in which Lima lies, 
is a dssert. It rains at Lima seldom or 
never. "If it did," said a native, "the 
town would melt"; for it is built largely 
of plaster and adobe. 

But from a point south of the Andean 
spur, which clutters the northern bor- 
der, even to the Chilean frontier. Pent 
has essentially a most arable soil. It needs 
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only water to blossom into lush fertility. 
That is proved in the narrow area be- 
tween Callao ami Lima, where irrigation 
ha.- created splendid gardens. 

The water is to be had. Backing this 
area lie the glacial Andes, spouting 
streams. There is reason to believe that 
the able old Incas saw this opportunity 
long centuries ago; archeologiste have 
found traces of dams and canals that 
fell to ruin after the Spanish came. 

There was the same situation once in 
southern California, which the coast 
strip of Peru much resembles in soil and 
climate; desert before men brought water 
from the Sierra or from artesian wells, 
and now — Los Angeles. That will come in 
Peru also some day — is bound to come. 
They say that Leguia, the able presi- 
dent-dictator, is working already toward 
that end. 

Cross the border into Chile. Almost 
half way to the Horn runs a desert ab- 
solute, site of those famous nitrate de- 
posits and copper mines which are Chile "s 
main resource. Yet even part of this 
country, so Chileans tell me, will, when 
the copper and nitrates are gone, yield to 
the touch of Andean irrigation. Climati- 
cally, that west coast strip is just our* 
reversed; it runs from arid to semi-arid 



Spouting out of the Andes, 
innumerable waterfalls of- 
fer South America a sub. 
stitutefor the coalshelacks 



The rugged peaks block rail- 
road development. Only a 
cable car can negotiate this 
climb outside Rio de Janeiro 



phoio scnvicr 




Lands wfaereif ew 
farmers now grub out 
a primitive existence 
will, in a few years, 
feed the world 
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Cattle from the great Pampas ranches, held under land 
grants dating back to Spanish kings, begin a voyage to market 




One of the unlovely but prof- 
itable nitrate plants, source 
of much of Chile's wealth 



r md then to a region of profuse rainfall. 

That rainy temperate country pro- 
■luces rich, line-flavored deciduous fruit, 
Peaches, apricots, and cherries. 

Nearly all the other South American 
countries produce their own fruits wheth- 
er temperate or tropical. Now the South 
American export demand is compara- 
tively slight, hut it is Summer and fruit 
reason in Chile when it is Winter in New 
* ork and Lo 8 Angeles. Some day with- 
out doubt, nn organized Chilean fruit in- 
•'"stry and an organized line of refrige- 
rator steamships— the United Fruit prop- 
osition in other terms— will bring fresh 
'hemes, peaches, pears and crape- to 
' he wmtcr market* of the great North 
American cities; possibly even the Knro- 
pean. 

Cross the Andean harrier into the great, 



PHOIO iimvici 



The automobile era is well under way in South America, it is a 
craze, a furore. Already Buenos Aires boasts a real traffic problem 



so 
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busy, prosperous and somewhat turbulent 
Argentine Republic. To reach Buenos 
Aires you must travel all day across the 
pampas, as fine a piece of permanent 
wealth as any country ever owned. These 
plains have been compared to the black 
soil belt of our Middle West. It may be 
unpatriotic of me, but I should say from 
a car-window point of view that the best 
of Iowa and Illinois seem poorly endowed 
compared to this empire of 50 foot-deep 
sloe-black soil. 

A Soil That Can Feed the World 

1EAGUE after league one rides with- 
i out beholding a farmhouse; only the 
adobe cabins of the Gauchos who tend 
the flocks or the agricultural laborers. 
Where they have it in wheat and corn, 
the land, which as yet knows no ferti- 
lizer, breaks into magnificent crops. But 
it is mostly cattle range. 

Now the prophets of dietetics say that 
the consumption of meat by the human 
race is bound steadily to decline. Meat- 
animals simply take up too much room. 
For our proteids and our fats we must 
eventually depend mostly on vegetable 
products. Some day the glorious pampas 
will be not ranches but farms. 

The population of the republic is now 
less than 11,000,000. Under the new con- 
dition, it can comfortably sustain 60,- 
000,000, but before it passes into that era, 
it must undergo evolution or a severe po- 
litical struggle. For over this land still 
reigns the tradition of Spanish days and 
King's era n is; it is held in enormous 
tracts. Hence the absence of farmhouses, 
hence the stately parade of mansions in 
Buenos Aires. 

Into that situation is pouring immi- 



gration at the rate of 150,000 or so a 
year, mostly Latin peasants from Europe. 
Already they are demanding a cut at the 
land. In this next generation, whether 
peacefully or turbulently, the Argentine 
must break up these great estates and 
let the people onto the land. 

At the same time, it must alter the 
banking customs, which resemble all too 
much that system practiced by Wall 
Street 40 years ago and justly criticized 
by the populace. These things, in the 
flow of history, will inevitably change; 
the prophet need concern himself only 
with speculation concerning the details. 

Little Uruguay is one of the admirable 
countries. It had until recently the high- 
est percentage of literacy on the Ameri- 
can hemisphere. It has one of the best 
universities in the Americas. It is rather 
too advanced in social legislation to suit 
the average American taste. But funda- 
mental economic conditions — large tracts 
instead of small, cattle on land that will 
beat intensive cultivation — prevail here 
as in the Argentine. As in the Argentine 
they must inevitably change. 

One who saw South America only in 
flashes or through the vision of native ex- 
perts, must apologize even for touching 
on the undeveloped wealth that is Brazil. 
There, doubtless, is one of the coming 
world powers. It has about the area of 
the United States omitting Alaska. When 
we say that it is only half explored, we 
speak hazily. 

Everywhere there is an Indian popu- 
lation, often in the poison-arrow stage 
but human beings endowed with speech. 
From them, the geographical authorities 
of Brazil know the lay and character of 
lands to which civilized man has not yet 
penetrated. 




DCRWOOn AMD UNDCAW000 



Sao Paulo has quadrupled its population in 30 years and her factories are 
driving European and North American cotton goods out of South America 



Everywhere in those tropical jungles 
beside the spreading Amazon lie fertile 
plateaus which are white men's country. 
Such is that region where Henry Ford, 
in anticipation of the coming South 
American demand for automobiles and 
tires, is installing his great rubber planta- 
tion. 

These areas cannot be settled merely 
by pushing westward in a covered wagon. 
Men must engineer the way through the 
jungles. But settled they will be against 
that era foretold by most dietetic proph- 
ets when we shall look to the tropics for 
the major part of our food supply. 

There is a bewilderment of other un- 
touched resources. For example, some- 
where in that hinterland lies a deposit of 
iron ore as extensive and rich as our 
own veins on the northern border. Here I 
write not loosely but upon the report of 
eminent engineers who have surveyed it. 

Wealth That Waits Its Turn 

AT present this ore cannot be used. 
Though Brazil baa the only coal in 
South America it is too low grade for cok- 
ing, and coke 1- necessary to -feel-nuking. 
Even now, however, surveys show that 
this Brazilian iron can be wedded to coke 
in the European or American markets 
at only a shade less than a profitable re- 
turn. As Minnesota, Lorraine and Sweden 
work out their veins this Brazilian iron 
will come into its own. 

Except for steel-making purposes, 
Brazil and South America generally need 
coal less than any other region of the 
world. That boom town of Sao Paulo, 
which has quadrupled its population in 
20 years, whose factories are driving Eu- 
ropean and North American cotton goods 
out of the southern market, 
turns most of its wheels by 
white coal. 

No continent, not even our 
own, holds such possibility for 
development of water-born 
electric power as South Amer- 
ica. The gigantic, precipitous, 
branching Andes, second high- 
est range in the world, have 
presented hitherto the chief 
hurdle to material progress in 
South America. Time will turn 
them into its greatest asset. 

They run at full height from 
north to south; even under the 
equator they gleam with those 
glaciers which feed, down dizzy 
slides and cataracts such 
wealth of waters as the Ama- 
zon and La Plata. Eventually 
they will turn the wheels of 
many plants in Sao Paulo. 

Brazil has its start in man- 
ufacturing. The Argentine 
where European peasant immi- 
gration, piled up in the towns, 
afford a plentiful supply of 
labor, is working in the same 
(ContiMu-d on pagv 170) 
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S. CRISTY MEAD has 
spent 32 years at a job 
which offers little money 
but so much else he would 
not trade it for any other. 
Here he describes the 
things he finds bigger 
than money and to which 
he pins his hope for the 
future of humanity 




I Believe in My "Work 



By S. CRISTY MEAD 

Secretary of the Merchants' Association of New York 



THE secretary of a certain cham- 
ber of commerce in a western 
city recently found himself face 
to face with the fact that the 
industrial development committee of the 
chamber, headed by a wealthy and power- 
ful local manufacturer, had passed a 
unanimous resolution that 50 per cent of 
the chamber's revenue be spent in bring- 
ing new industries to the town. 

It was the most difficult crisis the sec- 
retary had ever faced. As an expert in his 
field, he knew that for him to approve or 
support such a policy meant that the use- 
fulness of the chamber along many lines 
would bo crippled. Yet to disapprove 
meant that the powerful group back of 
that ill-considered move would withdraw 
its membership and support from the 
chamher — in which event the secretary's 
resignation would probably be in order so 



that there might be no obstacle to their 
return. 

That was not pleasant. He wanted to 
stay where he was; he believed in his 
work; he felt that the community was 
benefiting from his services and progress- 
ing in a way that had long been a source 
of immense satisfaction to him. Now the 
whole thing was in jeopardy. 

Help Home Industries First 

ON the horns of this dilemma he fared 
the committee. 
"If we arc to induce new industries to 
come to our city, and to make them per- 
manently glad 1 hey came," he said, "there 
are certain preliminary steps we should 
take. For instance, we might, in my judg- 
ment, begin by eliminating some of the 
obstacles in the way of further expansion 



by industries we already have. If we do 
that, wo will create conditions so excellent 
that they will attract new industries with- 
out our having to spend 50 per cent of our 
income in subsidizing them." 

Then he showed what -ome of the ]o.\il 
problems were, lack of housing facilities, 
lack of schools, adverse railroad rates, a 
bad power and fuel situation, and so on, 
the correction of which be suggested was 
clearly a job for the chamber to tackle 
before it did anything else. 

He observed that if these obstacles to 
industrial expansion conk! be removed, 
local industries would begin to grow; and 
that if such growth added 100 men to the 
local payroll, that would be equivalent to 
bringing in one new industry. Tims the 
town would gain in every way, both 
through local industrial growth, and 
through the legitimate and authentic in- 
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ducetnents the change would offer new in- 
dustries. Such growth would be healthy, 
and it would need no artificial stimulants. 

The committeemen list ened; they acted 
on that counsel. The results, I understand, 
have justified their action. 

I tell the story here because it seems to 
illustrate in a striking way the nature of 
the service a competent secretary, as an 
expert in chamber of commerce problems, 
can render his organization. 

What he gave was skilled counsel, and 
that was the very thing he was there to 
deliver. He was a good secretary, because 
out of his special knowledge in his field, he 
was able to express to those busy men who 
were not specialists, what they really 
thought, felt and wanted. He was able to 
put them in touch with facts which he 
knew, but which they had not fully 
realized. He made a report, so to 
speak, on which they could safely 
act — not because he was any more 
sensible in these matters than they, 
but because he had a clear knowl- 
edge of the fact3 to be considered. 

As a chamber of commerce secre- 
tary he was in somewhat the posi- 
tion of an attorney and an executive 
combined. He placed a certain kind 
of knowledge at the disposal of a 
client, suggesting this, cautioning 
about that, doing all he could to 
help his client arrive at a sound 
judgment'; and then Inter he under- 
took, in his capacity as an executive, 
to put the decision into effect. That 
is typical, I think of the relation- 
ship which may well exist between 
a secretary and the organization he 
serves. 

A New Profession of Service 



I HAVE, for 32 years, been a com- 
mercial organization secretary. 
In that time I have seen this work 
emerge as a new and distinct pro- 
fession, for which I have a profound 
respect, and in the future of which 
I have a lively faith. I am proud to 
be a member of it, and to have been 
identified with its beginnings. If I 
had that 32 years to live again with 
a choice between such work and any 
other kind I know of, I would take 
tla- same job, because I value th? 
opport unities for usefulness and the 
deep satisfactions it offers. 

If a young man should seek my 
advice as to the choice of a profes- 
sion, I would tell him that here is 
one which, if he is fitted for it by 
temperament and ability, would 
give him an opportunity to be use- 
ful to his fellow men. 

I would tell him this in spite of 
the fact that my own experiences 
as a secretary, and those of other 
men I have known intimately in 
this field, have given me ample op- 
portunity to ask myself whether 
the thing to which I have given 
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my life is worth what it costs — and why. 

For the man intent on accumulating 
money it certainly offers no attractions. 
Yet men who go into it because their 
hearts are in it, find something that holds 
them from other enterprises promising 
wealth, power and importance in the eyes 
of the world. 

What holds them? I think that ques- 
tion is worth answering. A sound answer 
to it may help clarify the motives of young 
men who are just entering this work; and 
it may sharpen the purpose and strength- 
en the courage of others who after years 
of effort are tempted to ask themselves, 
"What's the use?" 

When I speak of the organization sec- 
retary and what he does, I have primarily 
in mind his function as the tool of some- 



thing bigger than himself, something bigr 
ger even than his organization — a sort of 
community "over-soul," if you like. 

Tliat means that he must forget himself 
in his work, that he must root out of his 
heart every jealous desire to take oredit 
for what he assists his organization to ac- 
complish. It means that he must lie con- 
tent to remain in the background, to take 
the lowest seat, and to lose himself in 
something bigger than he is. From such 
-'i virp incidental credit, and reputation 
may finally come, but little fame and no 
wealth. 

In this profession the "service" idea is 
universally accepted and applied. It 
has for its purpose the raising of stand- 
ards of business practice. Through such 
improvement it aims to increase the hap- 



Business Mm You Have Read About 






EXPANDING 
R. S. McLaughlin of 
Aihiwi, Ontario, is 
boss of General Motors 
in Canada. Recently 
Motors absorbed M - 
Kinnon Industries, one 
of the Dominion's old- 
est firms making auto 
parts and accessories 



YOUNGSTER 
President of a $ 1 50,- 
000,000 corporation at 
35. That is Lewis If. 
Brawn of New York, a 
former salesman now 
head of Johns-Manvillo. 
His executive ability 
WAS developed in the 
mail-order field 



SUCCEEDS 
White a captain in the 
air service, David G. 
Ong's superior was 
Col. H. S. Brown, who 
later became president 
of the U. S. Leather 
Company. They stuck 
together, and now Oaf 

is president 





DAD'S AGENT 
Charles Edison of New- 
ark, son of Thomas A., 
and president of Thom- 
as A. Edison, Inc., is now 
named to lead the Split- 
dorf-Bethlehem Elec- 
tric Company. Father 
invents, son sells his 
merchandise 



AIR BOSS 
W. E. Boeing has too 
many aviation jobs to 
get (hem all in this 
space. He is head of the 
Boeing aeronautical 
companies. He started 
his first factory at 
Seattle with 30 men. 
Today it employs 1,300 



RENAMED 
Fourteen years ago Al- 
fred B. Koch of Toledo 
was president of the 
National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Now 
he is reelected to the 
same position, succeed- 
ing Ralph Hudson of 
Baltimore 
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piness and effectiveness of people. It is 
the privilege of the commercial organiza- 
tion secretary to vitalize and give direc- 
tion to the up-reaching, aspiring impulses 
which, we should remember, are quite as 
truly present in modern business as are 
impulses that are ignoble, and base. 

To make of one's self a medium through 
which those up-reaching impulses can 
express themselves effectively may be 
counted as something worth while. It is a 
reward in itself; and I think there is no 
other profession, not excepting the church 
and the teaching profession, that can 
claim so full a measure of it, or can point 
to results as substantial. 

It is the job of a commercial organiza- 
tion secretary to help bring about condi- 
tions that will make for things that arc 



fair, decent and right in the daily lives of 
people, and to help eliminate conditions 
that put a premium on dishonesty, oppres- 
sion, competitive throat-cutting, and oth- 
er forms of jungle brutality that have no 
place in an economic order that calls it- 
self civilized. To me it seems an inesti- 
mable privilege to be professionaly en- 
gaged in assisting the larger business con- 
sciousness of a community to achieve such 
ends. I think it is second to no other job. 

There are spurious forms of business 
idealism which talk in sentimental quav- 
ers and mean not a word of it, even 
though they may think they do. It is not 
that kind of sentimentality I have in 
mind. What I am thinking of is a ra- 
tional, practicable utilitarianism in busi- 
ness ethics. There is no sounder founda- 
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In the Passing Neivs of the Month 





AIR MERGER 
New Aviation Corpora- 
tion, largest of air hold- 
,n g companies, is head- 
ed by Graham B. Gros- 
venor of New York, 
w ho formerly ran Fair- 
child Aviation, one of 
the merged companies. 
Its activities are varied 




OIL KING 
Sir Henri Deterding, 
stormy petrel of petro- 
leum, started buiineu 
collecting oyster ilielli 
in the South Seal. Now 
he is an international oil 
king, fighting for every 
drop. His partner is 

John Bull 



STEPS UP 
J. J. Pelley i) the new 
president of the N. Y., 
N. H . tC H. His rail- 
roading experience be- 
gan in 1899 with the 
Illinois Central, as sta- 
tion clerk. Lately he 
was president of the 
Central of Georgia 




ANOTHER AL 
Allard Smith, engineer 
and banker, is presi- 
dent of the Clevet and 
Chamber. He started 
the Commercial Club, 
and raised a million and 
a half for such unin- 
spiring work as sur- 
vcyt of city tax plans 



HISTORY 
The history of New 
York City over a J 00- 
year period is comprised 
in a collection of books, 
paintings and litho- 
graphs, presented by J* 
Clarence Davies, real 
estate man, to New 
York City Museum 



TRAINS LADS 
Not so long ago Nicho- 
las Roberts of New 
York started as a bank 
clerk in Illinois. Now 
he is president of S. W. 
Straus tfe Co., invest- 
ment bankers. He likes 
to hire and develop the 
office boys himself 
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tion for a real national culture than de- 
cency and right practice in all that con- 
cerns commerce and money. 

If it is true that the love of money is 
the root of all evil — or of most of it at any 
rate — then there can be no more direct 
route to a sound culture than the pocket- 
book route, the commercial route, the bus- 
iness route. 

Money to Chain Up Mars 

THERE is nothing sordid about such a 
doctrine. If you correct a man's angle 
of vision with respect to money and the 
means by which money may properly be 
made, you have cured most of his spirit- 
Hal ills. The same is true of nations in their 
relations with each other. Every war is 
the result of some form of commer- 
cial astigmatism. That, is why the 
International Chamber of Com- 
merce is becoming the most potent 
agency for peace. 

What the whole world needs to 
learn is that the welfare of individ- 
uals and the welfare of society arc 
mutually interdependent, and that 
it is impossible to injure one's fel- 
low without, by indirection, injur- 
ing oneself. 

I have no Utopian notion that it 
is possible summarily to end cut- 
throat competition and wrong and 
cruel practices by fiat. But it is pos- 
sible to get men to act honestly if 
the rewards of dishonesty are not 
too overwhelmingly great, and if 
conditions of mutual agreement can 
be created which will enable them 
mutually to disarm, so to speak. 
Many a business man who is thirst- 
ing for a chance to live up to his 
ideals of right finds he can't do it 
alone without destroying himself. 

The modern commercial organi- 
zation by producing mass action 
makes it possible for individual bus- 
iness men to be honorable without 
having to pay heavily for the richt 
to follow their best impulses. In 
many instances it even puts a pre- 
mium on fair play. It is foolish to 
preach a forced and sentimental in- 
dividualistic morality in business. 
Such preaching is hollow. You can't 
talk personal idealism in bullies*- i<> 
men who are fighting for their lives, 
with the fingers of a savage compe- 
tition at their throats. 

They will take to personal ideal- 
ism thankfully enough when busi- 
ness organizes and cooperates and 
calls off the dogs of war. That is 
what commercial organizations are 
gradually doing. We are at the be- 
ginning of the change. What has 
happened so far has come about for 
the most part within the last 10 
ycare. The development of the next 
'JO will be worth seeing. 
In a sense this hope for the future 
{Continued on page 180) 
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PHYSICAL reorganization of the Government, now under 
way in Washington, contemplates among other things this 
mile-long triangleof federal buildings. More important than 
this physical reorganization, however, is the reorganization 

M 



of the Government's departments and bureaus, a subject that 
is being widely discussed just now in both governmental 
and business circles. William Hard, trained Washington 
observer, deals with it here fully and authoritatively 



Untanglin; 
the Government 



PART III 

THE general principle 
of major purpose 
seems the most ser- 
viceable guide and 
'he one that is most likely to be 
followed by President Hoover's 
administration in the far from 
***y task of reorganizing the 
^■'lend Government 

Certain major purposes in the Govern- 
>in-ut are even now organized in sueh a 
xv "y 'hat they head up to one responsible 
oflu-f.r — usually a Cabinet Minister— who 
'8 able to give them a reasonably undi- 
vided and undiverted attention. 

Others, however, are still orphans, 
warded out among our various executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments. They enjoy the care, at the best, 
°f foster-parents. The most immediate 
£ s k in federal reorganization is to get 
these unhappy children together in their 
respective family groups and to give to 
ea ch group a Cabinet Minister or an As- 
sistant Cabinet Minister who shall pro- 
te(> t and nurture them with undivided 
enthusiasm. 

Among our contemporarily motherless 
general purposes are education, health, 
engineering works, general care of veter- 
and conservation. 
' n 'his article let us discuss the general 
Purpose of conwrnj/ion, describe its pres- 
et-situation and distribution in the Fed- 
'T'H Government, and outline r li. plans 
* h,(, h have heen fonned to collect its seat- 
"; r ''d fragments hither iiirI.t an officer 
°» Cabinet or near-Cabinet rank. 

Hoover Foe of Waste 

r rHli: President has shown a most spe- 
. *■ interest in conservation. One of 
,n - first i-wntive orders was for check- 
j ng the undue and unneeded production 
M petroleum on western federal lands, 
further, as Secretary of Commerce. Mr 
Hoover repeatedly declared his belief 
that the conservational activities of the 
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Government should be reorganized info 
an administrative entity which would 
provide them with two things which 
they do not now have — the impetus of 
concerted direction and the cleansing; 
glare of publicity and public opinion. 

Moreover, in addition to Mr. Hoover's 
views, there are Mr. Hoover's personal 
professional experiences. A? - a mining en- 
gineer, he long ago became familiar with 
the world-wide need for the conservation 
of natural resources. It is altogether safe 
to calculate that a better organized at- 
tack by the Federal Government upon 
the whole general subject of waste of nat- 
ural resources and conservation of natural 
re-ourees will be among the quirkest and 
strongest aims of his administration. 

Let us then gaze at conservation as it 
now lies in the Government's distracted 
and unpointed care. 

Our start has to be in the General Land 
Office of the Interior Department. There 
lies the vast hulk of our western federal 
landed public domain. Almost 200 million 
acres of it, an area larger than all New 
England and all the Middle Atlantic 
States combined, is still wholly unappro- 
priated by private settlers. 

There our emphasis on conservation 
should lwgin, and there, in fact, it should 
1>e at its peak, shedding a sort of conser- 
vational sunlight and stimulus over the 
whole federal scene. It is preei-ely there, 
however, that one of our most colossal 
failures in conservation has Ix'en re- 
corded. 

A considerable proportion of our pres- 
ent public domain was at one time coated, 
thickly or thinly, with grass. Citizens 
have been permitted to drive their herds 



of cattle and their flocks of 
sheep through it as through a 
public commons. There has been 
no effective effort to prevent 
overgrazing. The consequences 
were fairly accurately stated by 
former Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace when he said: 

"In the public domain there 
is no administration with refer- 
ence to conserving or improving its graz- 
ing value. The man who gets there first 
gets thi- grass. The result has been dev- 
astation. It is all in that scant rainfall 
country. They have eaten the grasses to 
the roots. When that is done in that 
country, it takes ages to get the grasses 
back on the land." 

A Double Failure 

THE General Land Office itself in its 
last annual report says: 
"Through sufferance our public lands 
have become in theory a grazing common, 
but through lark of supervision in many 
instances they are not available to all on 
equal terms. Furthermore, lack of control 
has resulted in overuse and destruction 
of tlie forage growths." 

So, according to the General Land Office 
itself, we have not preserved equality of 
opportunity on the public domain and we 
have not preserved the grazing surface 
wealth of the public domain. In this mat- 
ter we have quite failed to accomplish 
cither of the two objects which a policy 
of conservation would have sought and 
reached. 

That conclusion involves no criticism 
of the General Land Office. The office was 
t-t.ililishcd at a Time when our explicit 
and expressed public policy was to propel 
our public domain as rapidly as possible 
into private hands for private, unre- 
stricted development. A change of times 
and of needs has brought with it no ade- 
quate parallel change in federal organ- 
ised ideas anil methods. 

The General Land Office in its incep- 
tion and in its most vigorous prime was a 

S3 
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sort of '"Division for the Rapid Transfer 
of Federal Natural Resources to Private 
Settlers, Owners and Users." 

That was, for those times, an absolutely 
legitimate ideal. It had the hacking of our 
ablest and most patriotic statesmen. It 
has been reversed not by an improvement 
in patriotism but by a revolution in na- 
tional necessities. 

The reversal, however, has not been 
accompanied by any sufficient shifting of 
federal organized viewpoint and mtug>. 
We never have established — and we do 
not now possess — any office or bureau 
which conceivably could be called a "Di- 
vision for the Conservation of Federal 
Na rural Resources for the Common Gen- 
eral Welfare." 

Instead, we have allowed the General 
Land Office to slide along more or less on 
the momentum of the psychology of the 
old day, while we have installed new 
offices and bureaus, often very far away 
in organization from the General Land 
Office, to greet each rising phase of con- 
servation with a new and separate staff of 
specialists and — in a word — to accomplish 
conservation piecemeal. 

Nobody is Responsible 

THIS piecemeal method has meant — 
and means — that there is nobody in 
the Federal Government who can say- 
to himself: 

"/ am the chief of the whole round oj 
the conservational activities of the fed- 
eral Government, and the -public looks to 
v)e for a federal conservation policy, and 
for its success." 

The results of this situation are not 
trivial. They go to the very foundations 
of public efficiency and of public moral- 
ity. The opinion is widely and properly 
expressed in Washington in the highest 
quarters that, if the idea of conservation 
had been elevated to coherent prominence 
in the Federal Government with a sec- 
retary — or even an assistant secretary — 
of conservation, we never could have had 
that prodigal alienation of our natural 
resources known as the naval oil reserve 
scandals. 

Present plans, therefore, in the field of 
federal conservation, all tend toward the 
erecting of a Conservation Division which 
will embrace the dozen or so federal 
activities that rightly can be called con- 
servational and which will have at its head 
at least an assistant secretary who, hav- 
ing a very large job, will be able to find 
in it an opportunity befitting a big man. 

If such a man were a^ked by President 
Hoover today to come to Washington and 
to survey the Federal Government as an 
instrument and agency of conservation, 
what would he find? 

He would probably, before looking, 
make a little list for himself of the things 
our present national necessities require us 
to conserve. 

He would write down, for instance, 
mineral resources, timl>er resources, wild 



animal resources, water resources, recrea- 
tional resources. 

He would then start out to find the 
people engaged in conserving those re- 
sources in the Federal Government. He 
would have a long walk. He might look 
first for the people who are engaged in 
conserving wild animals. He would thus 
immediately find himself in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is our great custodian 
and fosterer of wild life. It maintains 
78 wild-life reservations or refuges. It has 
a double aim in its existence. It extermi- 
nates "varmints," like wolves, coyotes, 
mountain lions, bobcats, lynxes, prairie 
dogs, pocket gophers, porcupines, nwle- 
and field mice; and even mice in the 
houses of alarmed dwellers in cities. 

It also cultivates and encourages be- 
neficent and useful creatures like musk- 
rats, bison, antelope, mule deer, moun- 
tain sheep, reindeer, karakul sheep, rac- 
coons, martens and silver foxes. It espe- 
cially delights in wild animals which beat 
furs. It therefore adores swamps. 

This love of swamps, one of the Bio- 
logical Survey's main points, exhibits 
most strikingly its conservational — rather 
than agricultural — character. Agriculture 
wishes to reclaim lands from being 
swampy. The Biological Survey suffers 
great agony when a swamp is drained and 
a muskrat loses its home. 

Indubitably the labors of the Biological 
Survey are of enormous value to fanners. 
So, however, are the labors of the scien- 
tists in the Bureau of Standards in the 
Department of Commerce and the labors 
of the railway rate-makers in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We surely 
cannot keep on hurling duties into tho 
Department of Agriculture simply be- 
cause those duties somewhere touch the 
welfare of fanners. 

Former Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace once defended the presence of the 
Bureau of Public Roads in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture with the argument: 

'"Go into any farming community anil 
look at the tracks on the roads. You will 
see cattle and hogs hauled long distances 
by trucks. That is a matter that is re- 
lated to agriculture." 

Therefore all our federally aided roads 
should be built under the guidance of the 
Department of Agriculture! 

Back to Major Purpose 

THAT sort of argument, if just a lit- 
tle bit extended, would make the 
whole problem of federal reorganiza- 
tion remarkably easy, Let the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dealine with soil, 
take the whole land surface of the coun- 
try. Let the Navy, dealing with water, 
take all the rivers and lakes. Let the Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics take 
the air. Q. E. D., and done! 

The only safety from such reductions 
to absurdity is tti stick fast to major 



purpose and to major purpose alone. The 
major purpose of a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is to promote profitable farming. 

The major purpose of the Biological 
Survey is to conserve wild life for the 
benefit of fanners, trappers, hunters, va- 
cationists, citizens in general, and the 
nation at large. 

Its proper place, therefore, in principle, 
is in a Conservation Division in a general 
department which is not dedicated to the 
special business welfare of any one group 
of citizens and which can promote con- 
servation eveu against the interests of 
anyone group. 

Where Conservation Belongs 

THAT department, it has been com- 
monly held in almost all reorganiza- 
tion plans, should be the Department of 
the Interior, with its name changed to 
some such phrasing as "The Department 
of Public Domain and of Public Works." 

This is because the Department of the 
Interior even now contains within itself, 
liesides the General Land Office, at least 
four other bureaus which have public 
domain duties. They are the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the Geological Survey, the 
Reclamation Service, and the National 
Park Service. 

Let us glance first at the National Park 
Service. It now manages a score of na- 
tional parks having an area of some 20 
million acres. 

Let us hasten back then, for a moment, 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
there observe, besides the wild animal 
refuges of the Biological Survey, certain 
other refuges — refuges for trees. Let us 
observe — in other words — our Forest 
Service. 

The Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture now manages some 50 na- 
tional forests with an area of approxi- 
mately 160 million acres of public do- 
main. 

The acreage managed by the Forest 
Service of the Department of Agriculture 
was taken from the public domain of the 
( leasee] Land Office of the Department 
of the Interior. The Department of Agri- 
culture has at times maintained the fol- 
lowing proposition : 

( lur public domain should be— as it 
were— sliced with a knife horizontally 
through at the level of the bottom of the 
grass roots and tree roots. Everything 
beneath that level should remain in the 
Department of the Interior where the 
Geological Survey could conserve its min- 
eral resources. Everything above that 
level, since it is capable in fact or in 
theory of producing vegetation, should Ik* 
transferred to the Department of Agri- 
culture, where the Biological Survey and 
the Forest Service and other related agen- 
cies could conserve its animal and plant 
resources. 

We thus would have one department 
doing the conserving of the surface of the 
ICoutimu '/ on ]>a{ie 161) 
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What the New Oil Policy Means 



By GEORGE OTIS SMITH 

Director, United States Geological Survey and Former President, 
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( HERE will be no leases or dis- 
posal of government ml lands 
tio mutter in what category 

they may lie, of government 

Holdings or government controls, except 
those made mandatory by Congress. In 
other words, there will be complete con- 
servation of government oil in this ad- 
ministration." 

This statement issued at the White 
Houm March 12, less than ten days after 
«< inauguration, defines what may rca- 
lOQabigr 1« expected to become the Hoov- 
er policy on oil. 

_ Let ns examine this policy to determine 
just what it means, physically applied, 
how it will affect production of oil from 
Government lands, and what, if any, will 
be its influence on private oil exploitation. 
Permits to prospect for oil on govern- 



ment- laud and li-a-t^ of tlii- land for de- 
velopment have hitherto been issued un- 
der the mineral leasing law passed by 
Congress February 25, 1920. Between that 
date and June 30, 192S, the end of the 
fiscal year, 197 million barrels of oil were 
produced from public land«i under gov- 
ernment lease and permit. For the fiscal 
year, 192S, some 2'i million barrels were 
produced. 

Overproduction Will Cease 

fTllIE President's decree will have small 
J. immediate effect on this production. 
However, the best time to slop production 
is before the wells are drilled and to this 
root of the tree of overproduction the 
President has laid his axe. 

Immediately after his statement was is- 



sued, Secretary of the Interior Wilbur 
instructed all local land offices, through 
the commissioner of the General Land 
Office, to receive no further applications 
for permits to prospect for oil and gas on 
the public domain and to reject all appli- 
cations now pending. 

This means that the 4,500 permits to 
drill in federal fields usually issued an- 
nually will be withheld. It means, further, 
a considerable thinning out of the 20,000 
oil and gas i>ermits now outstanding. Sec- 
retary Wilbur has appointed a committee 
of three to pass on these permits and rec- 
ommend which should lie eanrrlled. 

On this committee : itv Edward C. Fin- 
nr v, -ulintnr of the Department of the 
Interior; William Spry, commissioner of 
the General I-nnd Office, and myself. To 
ICtmHnmtd m pops 229) 
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The Map of the Nation's Business 



By FRANK GREENE 

Managing Editor, Bradstreet's 



BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Latest month of 1929 and the same month of 1928 and 
1927 compared with the same month of 1926 



Preduclwn and Mill Consumption 



A LTHOUGH it ean- 
/flk not be said that 
AJflk every line of 
A 'i* business did well 
during March and the first 
quarter of 1929 for there 
were, indeed, some blem- 
ishes on the economic pic- 
ture, it is undeniable that 
the general level of trade 
and industry was far above 
that of a year ago, and it 
seems evident that indus- 
try, particularly in the 
"heavy" division, reached a 
new high point. 



New Records Set 



MARCH weather ran 
true to form, begin- 
ning with storms of rain or 
snow, accompanied in some 
areas by low temperatures 
and ending with mild days 
and a promise of an early 
Spring. 

Retailers were thus aided, 
first, in the clearing up of 
stocks of winter goods and 
second, in moving spring 
wearing apparel in prepara- 
tion for Easter, which, it 
should be noted, occurred a 
week earlier this year than 
in 1928, this tending to 
warp retail trade statistics for March and 
April and, to a lesser extent, for the quar- 
ter. 

The tabulated lines of retail trade ex- 
hibited good increases over a year ago, 
both for March and the first three 
months while wholesale distribution was 
apparently fully equal to or slightly ahead 
of that of last year. 

Among the industries, the lead was 
easily taken by steel and automobiles, 
which set up new high records for' the 
month and quarter, while pig iron pro- 
duction was close to the peak reached 
in the second quarter of 1923. Copper 



Month 

Pig Iron , March 

Steel Ingots March 

Copper— Mine (UA) Mirth 

Zinc— Primary March 

Co*l— Bituminous March" 

Petroleum , March* 

Electrral Energy February 

Cotton Consumption Marth 

Automobile* March* 

Rubber Tires February 

Cement— Portland February 

Conj»nirticn 

Contract* Awarded— 38 States— Dollar Values March 

Contracts Awarded -3"i SMIra Square Feet -March 
Labor 

Factory Employment (VA)-F. R. B. February 

Factory Pay Roll (l".S.) — F. R. B February 

Wage*- Per Capita (N.Y.) Fdiruary 

H Car Loading* March* 

Germ Operating Revenue* February 

Set Operating Income February 

TroaV— BcmmS 

Bank Debits— New York City March' 

Bank rjebits— Outside (t) March* 

buauiem Fail urea — Number. March 

Business Failure*— Liabilities March 

Department Store Sales— F. R. B March 

Five and Ten Cent Store Sales— I Chain*. . Match 

Mail Order House Sales— 2 Houses Marrh 

Wholesale Trade F. R. B February 

Tradt— Porofln 

Exports February 

Imports. February 

fi miner 

Stock Prices— 30 Industrials March 

Stock PrioBS~20 Rmlrouda March 

N nmtier of Sharp* Traded in March 

Bond Price*— to Bonds March 

Value of Bonds Sold March 

New Corporate Capital lieues— (Domestic) . March 
Interest Rates-Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months March 
WholtmU Prices 

l . S. Bureau of Labor Statistics February 

Hnidfltrwft'n March 

Dun's March 



.W .Wont* 1026 = 100% 



tUail PurtMlino Poirrr, July 1914 - 100% 

Purchasing Power of the Retail Dollar * 

Purchasing Power of the Clothing Dollar 

Purchasing Power of the Food Dollar 

Purchasing Power of the Rent Dollar 

(*) Preliminary. 

(t) Exclusive Boston. Cleveland. Chicago, Los Angeles. Philadelphia. Detroit. San Fran 

cisco. and New York. . 
Prepared fur Nclim't Butintu by the Statistical Dept. « estem Electric Co„ Inc. 
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producers were very act ive, with the price 
of that metal advancing to 24 cents per 
pound, the highest in a decade. 

Lead prices and production also rose 
and manufacturers of agricultural imple- 
ments and machine tools were busy, with 
orders far above a year ago. 

Coal production showed the usual sea- 
sonal decline in the latter part of March, 
but nevertheless the output of both bi- 
tuminousvand anthracite fuels was some- 
what higher than it was a year ago for the 
first, quarter. 

The textile industries yielded rather 
less cheerful reports. Sales of cotton 



goods were large and prices 
advanced slightly. Cotton 
mills suffered from a novel, 
for them, disturbance, when 
employes at some centers, 
mainly in the Carolinas, 
were reported as striking 
against the introduction of 
new methods by efficiency 
experts. Silk goods sold 
fairly well, but consumption 
and imports of raw silk fell 
below March a year ago 
and it is evident that the 
mills are still struggling to 
bring production ami de- 
mand into something like 
harmony. 



Slight Recession 

WOOL and woolen goods 
were rather sluugish 
and raw wool prices eased 
off. Shoe factories did a fair- 
ly active business, although 
the nsual seasonal recession 
following completion of 
spring deliveries was in evi- 
dence with women's shoes 
doing better than men's. 

In the jewelry trade, 
staples were said to be in 

poor demand whereas cheap 

novelties moved in large 
volume. 

Furniture manufacturing at some cen- 
ters appeared to be bei ter than a year :igo, 
but this was not as general as might be 
wished. 

Cigaret and cigar production was ac- 
tive, the former seeming likely to establish 
another record this year. As regards ibis", 
by the way, some tobacco concerns gave 
;i L"n>d deal of credit to the enlarged use 
of cigarets by women. 

Employment, as might be expected 
from the foregoing list of active indus- 
tries showed a gain in March over the 
preceding month and the like month a 
year ago, when, it may be recalled, un- 
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employment was still a topic 
f°r considerable complaint. 
1 he generally cheerful view 
taken of the first quarter's 
business is borne out by the 
Rood showing made by statis- 
tics of failures for the first- 
quarter, the number of bank- 
rupu kw exhibiting a decline of 
per cent from the first 
three months of last year and 
being the lowest fur the period 
since lllj.l, w hil,, attendant 
liabilities displayed a drop of 
2 -5 per cent from 1928 and 
w ere the smallest since 1926, 



Money Rates Rise 

Jl/fENTION should be made 
*** of a number of unfavor- 
able features, some of them of 
'°ng standing, which tended to 
roar the generally excellent 
March business record. Most 
Prominent of these develop- 
ments was the sharp rise in 
money rates, induced by va- 
rious influences. The call 
money rate reached 20 per cent 
March 20, the highest since 
' "l-niary 5, 1020, and helped 
» bring about a violent de- 
< hne in security prices during 
"hich Sil les of stocks reached 
,r »e largest volume ever known. 
H» turnover on the (Lav of 
'he break it, p r j CPS bej ng g. 



The Map of 
Last Month 



fj ufc in*\ 




The Map a 
Year ago 



THE APRIL map clearly indicates that busi- 
ness is on the up grade. The Middle West 
saw further extension of the light area and 
North Carolina shook off the last evidences 
of business doldrums, as did Texas, Loui- 
siana and Arkansas. 

A comparison of the April map with that 
of a year ago reveals more clearly the extent 
of the business improvement. Only in the 
Northwest is such improvement absent 



240,740 shares. Collateral time 
loans reached 9 per cent in the 
first part of April. 

Sales of stocks for the first 
quarter showed an increase of 
55.6 per cent over the like 
months of 1928 and established 
a record for the period, where- 
as bond sales displayed a de- 
cline of 24.5 per cent and were 
the smallest for any first quar- 
ter since 1918. Reflecting the 
high stock market activity and 
the laTge volume of general 
business, bank rlea rings showed 
a gain of 13.2 per cent for 
March, and of 21 .4 per cent for 
the first quarter, over the like 
periods of last year and set 
new high records for both 
terms. The money stringency 
affected other than strictly fi- 
nancial lines of business, al- 
though it cannot be said that 
any marked slump could be 
discerned in either distributive 
trade or in factorv industry 



Effect on Building 

BUILDING apparently has 
suffered most acutely from 
t he upward movement of money 
rates, although it may 1» ques- 
tioned whether some cities 
Lave not built in the years 
since the war individual homes, 
( Cuntinued an ixiqi' tfifl) 



Seeking the Way for Aviation 




THE enlarged Committee on Aeronautics of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, active since 1025 in fur- 
thering the sound development of this increasingly im- 
portant industry, will meet in Washington May 2 to 
consider three new questions growing out of aerial trans- 
portation. 

At this meeting the committee will turn its attention to 
state licensing of planes and pilots, aerial weather reports 
and insurrnce coverage. It has gathered comprehensive 
information on these subjects. 
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The marketing history j 
of even necessary com- 
modities is a story of j 
strenuous salesmanship 



Are There Too Many Salesmen? 



By ELMER E. FERRIS 

Professor of Safes, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 
Sew York University 

Woodcuts by Harry Cimino 



MORE than 800,000 persons 
in the United States make 
their living by selling 
something. Is that too 
many? l s there a danger that salesmen 
ma y become an economic menace? Some 
"itics think so. 

They claim that the American people 
"re oversold, that our markets are glutted 
with goods and commodities, our con- 
sumers overloaded with bonds, insurance, 
"tomobiles, and the like. They point to 
a rapidly increasing number of salesmen 
djng over a defenseless citizenship. 
So much publicity has been given to 
nei, c protests that a brief examination 
rf, m the standpoint of the salesman and 
manager might be in point. 
TOrt, let us consider the retail trade, 
put the question to the sales manager 
ot a jobbing house, "How about, these 
•'[amis that the country is overridden 
With salesmen and that the trade is badlv 
oversold?" 

Those criticisms do not come from 
niwh:,,,,,-" said h{ , « De!llonJ are as .. kul . 

!" 1 in buying as the salesmen are in sell- 
'"!*■ B "V>'rs realize the value of contact 
""n skillful salesmen. Ruvers gain use- 
™ information and valuable pointers 
from them. 

"IV • L 

lik - ' * reference to staple lines 



°«rs the question whether the trade 
generally is oversold is well answered by 



the monthly statements of Bradstreet's. 

"Those statements for the past, several 
years may be summarized like this, 'Stocks 
trenerally are light — the trade is buying 
close to requirements.' Merchants now 
buy from 'hand to mouth.' They don't 
stock up for months ahead as they for- 
merly did. This change in merchandising 
methods began at the time of the World 
War and has continued ever since." 

Righting the Oversold Market 

" T> IT is it not true that merchants are 
13 i ft en oversold' because of high-pres- 
sure selling?" 

"Sometimes, but rarely. However, that 
condition is quickly remedied. The over- 
-old merchant will offer a special sale at 
cut prices. The consumer stocks up. The 
law of supply and demand then promptly 
regulates the mercantile situation. You 
cannot name a single staple line in which 
an oversold market did not quickly right 
itself, nor can you name a single staple 
in which the trade generally is oversold. 
The prevailing methods of buying pre- 
vent such a condition." 

But, the sales most often condemned are 
thoso that, presumably, load the consum- 
er down with bonds, life insurance, auto- 
mobiles, books and vacuum cleaners he 
does not need and cannot afford. The con- 
sumer is often an inexperienced buyer and 



more likely to be oversold than the re- 
tailer who should Ik 1 able to protect him- 
self from the selling horde. 

Since high-pressure selling of automo- 
biles is frequently cited, let us undertake 
to determine if the automobile market is 
saturated. 

Hear the opinion of a prominent auto- 
mobile salesman: 

"We have been warned of overselling 
every year for ten years," he said. "When 
only 5,000,000 cars were in use, critics 
claimed the limit hail been reached. Sales 
continued to climb until the number now 
exceeds 23,000,000 and the trade is still 
going strong." 

"Precisely! That is the point. Are not 
salesmen crowding people into buying too 
many cars?" 

"It is social pressure rather than sales 
pressure that stimulates the sale of cars," 
said he. "More often than not the buyer 
seeks the salesman." 

"Well, there are more than 53,000 au- 
tomobile dealers in this country and each 
agency has salesmen. They are selling 
nearly 4,000,000 new cars this year. Stand 
at a bn-y Mn-H rnniiT and y.ni usually 
see a solid procession of cars as far as the 
eye can reach in every direction. 

"That may all be true, but you cannot 
decide the question in any such easy fash- 
ion," the auto dealer explained. "Go be- 
neath the surface and vou find that a 
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"Sometimes, but rarely, the mer- 
chant is oversold. That condition 
is quickly remedied through a spe- 
cial sale. The consumer stocks up 1 



large proportion of those cars are used 
in trucking, freighting, passenger service 
and for individual business. They consti- 
tute a necessity in modern business. 

The Automobile's Contributions 

""V^OU also find that automobiles have 

X taken the American people out-of- 
doors and have brought the different sec- 
tions of the country into social contact. 
They have stimulated the building of good 
roads everywhere and solved the prob- 
lem of country isolation. Furthermore, 
automobiles are giving, directly or indi- 
rectly, a means of livelihood to more than 
one and a half million persons. So you 
see that this question of being oversold 
is not a simple one." 

"But how about the thousands who are 
buying cars they cannot afford?" 

"Let me answer that by giving a typi- 
cal case," said he. "A neighbor of mine, 
a man of limited income, bought a car on 
time payments. He will be compelled to 
economize to pay for and maintain this 
i ar. We may say that he did not need it, 
but if he and his family want to go with- 
out other things to possess it, can we say 
he has no economic right to own it? 

"Shall we say that the right of swift 
and easy locomotion and the opportunity 
to take the family out into the open arc 
the exclusive privilege of the well-to-do ? 
Henry Ford would dispute that." 

"Then your position is that we are not 
living too lavishly and that automobiles 
do not promote extravagance?" 

"That's different. I don't say whether 
our high standards of living arc a good 
thing or a bad thing. That's a philosophi- 
cal question. I am not a philosopher. But 
as a business proposition I say that we 
are not yet oversold." 

"Then what is your test?" 



"The test is found in this question: 
Have we yet reached the limit of our uses 
of motor transportation or our financial 
capacity to pay for it? 

"Now, if you will read business reports 
and the monthly letters of the large banks 
you will find an increasing growth in the 
industrial, recreational and social uses of 
automobiles and t he demand is still strong. 
You will also find that, owing to general 
business prosperity, our financial capacity 
to pay for them is equally strong. 

"Probably the present pace cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely. Economic conditions 
will ultimately fix a limit but. we shall not 
be oversold until we pass it. If the de- 
mand falls off, the number of salesmen 
will also fall off. The law of supply and 
demand applies to salesmen as well as to 
commodities." 

Turning then to bond salesmen, I asked 
a sales manager, "Is it a fact that you 
bond men are overselling the market?" 

"No," said he. "An oversold market, is 
one that can no longer absorb securities. 
The fact is that the present demand is 
so strong that railroads, public utilities 
and big industrials are issuing more com- 
mon stocks than at any time in three 
years and the stocks are being quickly 
nbsorl)cd. In October, 192S, new bonds 
and stocks to the amount of 509 millions 
were placed on the market and sold. 

"In November a syndicate purchased a 
$55,000,000 issue of New York municipal 
bonds. Three-fourths of the issue was 
sold one week before the certificates were 
delivered. The rest was sold a few days 
afterward. Docs that look like an over- 
sold market?" 

"Bufts not this demand due largely to 
high-pressure selling?" 

"Nonsense! Salesmen cannot create eco- 
nomic conditions. To a limited extent 
they can stimulate demand but they can- 



not create it or maintain it. This de- 
maud is caused almost altogether by sur- 
plus fund- seeking investment. It is a 
matter of business prosperity." 

"But are not the American people be- 
ing stampeded into stock speculations far 
beyond what is reasonable or safe?" 

••riidoul.itedly, Km who is stampeding 
them? Not salesmen! People are rushing 
to the Stock Exchange trying to get rich 
quick by buying stocks on margin. Sales- 
men have nothing to do with that. We 
sell nothing on margins. We sell invest 
ments, not speculations. 

"Now, regarding investments, the 
American people are free spenders. Per- 
haps that is one reason why business is 
so good. But because of our tendency 
toward extravagance we need to cultivate 
a reasonable degree of thrift and invest- 
ment, and we are getting the habit. 

Our American Thrift Record 

"rpHE deposits in savings banks now ex- 

J. ceed 22 billions. Building and loan 
assets amount to four billions, linildinc: 
and loan shareholders are increasing at the 
rate of more than one million a year. 
Fun hermore, the present condition of the 
bond market shows that the American 
people are acquiring the habit of invest- 
ment, in securities. 

"This is as it should be. The bond sales- 
man is playing a useful part in this proc- 
ess. People need to be crowded and pushed 
into the habit of investment. It will be 
many years, if ever, before we are over- 
invested." 

Consider now the matter of life insur- 
ance. I questioned a well-posted life in- 
surance salesman. 

"It appears that the American people 
:irp now carrying 95 billions of life insur- 
ance," I told him. "That is a staggering 
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'Social pressure rather than sales 
pressure stimulates sale of cars," 
a salesman said. "More often than 
not the buyer seeks the salesman" 



su m. Is it not high time to call off the 
life insurance salesman?" 

'That is a fair question," he agreed. 
**1 Itt examine it. How much insurance 
should we be carrying?" 

I admitted I had never looked into that. 

'Very well; let us see about it. You 
W1 H, of course, admit that the very best 
u '3v to create an immediate estate for 
'he protection of the family is life insur- 
ance. It will also be admitted that large 
states and extensive business enterprises 

'"yd to lie similarly protected. 

. Now it is true there has l>een a rapid 
" lr| ' ( 'asc in our life insurance. In 1900 it 
amounted to eight, and one-half billions. 

n 1J) 20 it had increased to 42 billions. At 
Present it stands at about 95 billions. 

Is that too much in proportion to our 
"ational income? Is life insurance outrun- 
n 'ng our income? Government statistics 
" ,v 'o us a pretty good line on this qucs- 
||0'!. Take 1923 as a typical year. Reports 
show that our total income for the year 
*as about 05 billion dollars. Our total in- 
surance in force was 56 billions. Now it is 
conservatively estimated that our total 
""•ome for 1928 was more than 102 bil- 

'ons. So you sec that our present per- 
. entagp of insurance is about the same as 
m 1923. Is that percentage too high? 

It is a recognized fact that for ade- 
quate protection one should carry an 
I'niount of insurance equal to live yean 1 
"•t'onie. If one's income, for instance, 
equals .$4,000, he should cam- $20,000 
|jie insurance. You can easily' see whv. 
i K ' f;imi| y would drop from a $4,000 in- 
«Maa to $1,000, which is the least it should 
have. 

'Now, using this as a basis, you will 
we that the American people are carry- 
only about 17 per rent, of what thev 
mm carry for adequate protection." ' 



"Your figures prove too much," I pro- 
tested. "What about the millions who 
have ample property aside from life in- 
surance, and other millions of small in- 
comes barely sufficient to meet living ex- 
penses?" 

"Very well," said he. "We will multiply 
our 17 per cent by three — the discrep- 
ancy is still great. 



I 



Undeveloped Insurance Fields 

N the matter of business insurance it 
would be an easy matter for me to 
demonstrate, that with the present enor- 
mous development of business enterprises 
in the United States the surface of this 
vast field for insurance has only been 
scratched, and as for American homes the 
most recent survey shows that not one 
home in ten is adequately protected. 

"Have you ever heard a man say he 
was overinsured? Most men will readily 
admit that they are not carrying enough 
— even when they protest against the 
salesman." 

Perhaps a brief survey of modern sales 
training and instruction might throw ad- 
ditional light on our question. 

A noticeable feature of modern busi- 
ness is the emphasis placed on sales train- 
ing. Large concerns such as National 
Cash Register Company, Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Westinghouse, 
General Electric and others, have estal)- 
lished .courses of instruction in sales train- 
ing and require their salesmen to master 
them. The practice is becoming fairly 
general in business organizations. Courses 
of sales instruction are also being offered 
by numerous educational institutions and 
are well attended. 

One of the distinctive features of these 
course- i- the emphasis on cooperative 



services. Salesmen are taught to help the 
dealer or consumer solve his merchandis- 
ing or personal problems. The emphasis 
has been shifted from the mere "unload- 
ing of -roods" to helping the customer 
move the goods or use the product to the 
best advantage. That is the new idea of 
good salesmanship. 

The clothing salesman who studies our 
needs and tastes and gives us the best 
service gets our business. The bond sales- 
man who keeps track of our investment 
position and protects our interests is the 
man who repeats. 

Nearly every accessory of life is more 
available and in better quality than ever 
before. Our bread, silverware, shoes, but- 
ter, clothing, bomls, cheese, insurance — 
in fact, everything we use — is supplied in 
belter quality and with a higher degree 
of service than ever. All of these are 
placed on the market by salesmen. 

Furthermore, the chief agency in im- 
proving quality and service and in hold- 
ing down prices is competitive selling. 
The ultimate consumer may feel reason- 
ably certain that competitive salesman- 
ship will take pretty good care of his in- 
terests. 

As a rule, people do not fully appre- 
ciate this or the further fact that most, 
men must be urged into doing things 
which are to their best interest. 

The marketing history of even so com- 
mon and necessary a commodity as the 
typewriter is a continued story of strenu- 
ous salesmanship without whirh it could 
not have been profitably manufactured. 
The same is true, in its improved forms, 
of nearly everything we eat, wear or use. 
It involves a constant sales struggle to 
keep it moving. 

Without salesmen it could not be prof- 
itably produced. 




Why Wreck Your 

By WILLIAM INGLIS 

Cartoons by Tony Sarg 



Walking, if we enjoy the sights as 
we go, is the best exercise of all 

BILL BROWN shied away from 
my open cigaret case. 
"But you won't mind if I 
smoke one?" I asked. 
"Go as far as you like," said Bill with 
a grin. "If it wasn't for them I'd be driv- 
ing a truck." 

Like all Irish epigrams, this was not to 
be taken literally. The cigaret is, to Bill, 
the symbol of pampered palate, of too 
great fondness for luxury, and Bill makes 
a handsome living by pulling men out of 
the tide of luxury, persuading them to 
enjoy the simple life and to follow his 
daily program of exercise in moderation, 
with profuse perspiration and drinks of 
hot water. 

Bill told me; George Bothner, the 
wrestler told me, and Matt MeGrath, 
world's champion at the age of 52 with 
the weights and throwing the hammer 
told me, that if you or I will take one- 
tenth as much care of our bodies as we 
do of our business, we can live about as 
long as we like and be happy all the 
while, barring accident, of 
course, or a fatal heredity. 

These three proved their 
theory not only by their su- 
perb physical condition and 
smiling outlook on life but 
by citing examples all the 
way from Comara and Ben- 
jamin Franklin to John D. 
Rockefeller and Elihu Root. 
All we need, they insist, is 



the ambition to get the best out 
of life and persistence in following 
a pleasant program every day. 

"That's where I come in," said 
Bill Brown. "I give men the am- 
bition and coax them to enjoy the 
fun of getting fit and staying fit. I 
can't figure out how intelligent 
men who never neglect their bus- 
iness, their horses or their cars, will let 
their physical machinery get run down 
and allow their nerves to get tied in knots. 
They know they can't do business or have 
fun unless they're well but most of them 
seem to do all they can to throw their 
health away." 

"But isn't it the fast pace of the ma- 
chine age that burns men up?" I asked. 

"Burns up, my eye! " Bill snorted. 
"Men always have had to hustle for a 
living. How about Mister Cave-dweller 
who didn't know when he started out in 



the morning whether he'd bring home a 
neighbor for dinner or whether the neigh- 
bor would cany him off to dinner — in 
handy pieces? 

"He hunted and was hunted in a way 
that would finish a modern man in a week 
so far as nerve strain is concerned. 

We've Improved Ever Since 

""T> UT he was out in the sun and fresh 
-D :iir all day, getting lots of exercise 
while he lasted, sleeping regularly every 
night, and very seldom overfed. From his 
day on, man has been growing stronger 
and living longer; and well live yet longer 
when we learn how to use our wonderful 
inventions." 

Bill did not bring these ideas with him 
when he came to (his country ap a hoy 
in the year of the Great Blizzard, but he 
brought a seeing eye and a quick mind. 




-Best Machine for Fun? 




See the tired business man tuck away a soup, an 
entree with a rich sauce, potatoes and a pastry. 
Do you know what it does to him? 



rh 



" youths along Avenue A were rcd- 
0r »W, 100 percent Americans; so they 
j^ted him and his brothers with show- 
■ v "I f-tunes accompanied wuh humorous 
,">''>"•> ah..i| t l';„ldy from Ireland. Paddy 

fight thUS intlu< ' mg the Brown ''"> - 

' rom that it was a short step to the 

st e of fightiiicr as an art that expressed 

I,; u st,ced ™d endurance at their 
"'Chest pitch. 

Even while he worked as a laborer Bill 
^rcsed at the Pastime Athletic Club, 
, a soon got a full time job as assistant 
«» good old John Wood, whose gvmnasium 
l> East Twenty-eighth Street was a 
'mrsery of noted athletes 



FlOm Wood, Bill learned the vital need 
of moderation if a man hoped to amount 
to much — moderation in exercise, mod- 
eration in eating, in work, in play, in 
everything. He cut out half his strenu- 
ous work — and grew stronger and more 
enduring than ever. Today he stands as 
straight as a llagstaff, lean and muscled 
from head to foot, with a complexion like 
the sunset sky of a clear, frosty day. 

"How can 1 keep fit, living in town?" 
I asked him. 

"A few minutes of brisk work with 
light dumb-liells and bar-liells in the morn- 
ing, breathing deep all the time," he re- 
plied. Drink two cups of hot water while 
dressing. Take a lively walk even- day, all 



the better if j'ou have a 
friend with you. Drink a 
glass or two of hot water 
after the walk, then take a 
warm bath and a cold 
shower, and be sure to rest 
a while before the next 
meal." 

"Then a good steak or a 
brace of chops for dinner?" 
I suggested. 
"Not if you value your 
life." Bill explained, "I've known a lot of 
drunkards, but I'll l>et that for one man 
who drinks himself to death a hundred 
eat themselves to death. Food is one of 
the short cuts to trouble, especially for 
a man past 40. Watch the i>eople around 
you in any restaurant. See the fired bus- 
iness man tuck away a thick soup, an 
entree with a rich sauce and a lot of po- 
tatoes and wind up with a sticky pastry. 
What does it do to him? The doctors 
can tell you. I'm 55, working hard every 
day, but I won't eat more than four or 
five ounces of meat a day. Fruit and green 
vegetables are best for a man." 

"How alwut drinking in moderation?" 
I inquired. 

"Poison yourself in moderation," Bill 
countered. "What good does booze do a 
man?" 

"What about tobacco, tea and coffee?" 

Moderation in All Things 

"~V~ ( iNEot thi iii .|<m- any real good tin; 
1 l 1 can see," said Bill, "and yet most 
people use all three. A man may think he's 
temperate because he doesn't drink, and 
yet do himself a great harm by smoking 
too much or tjiking too much tea or cof- 
fee. If you have been in the habit of usinc 
them for years, I think it would do you 
more harm than good to chop off sudden- 
ly. You see, you've got to l>e moderate 
eni in doing yourself good. 

"Cut the coffee down to one cup at 
breakfast and no more in the day, drink 
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A man may think he is temperate and 
still do himself a great deal of harm 



tea as seldom as possible, smoke as little 
as you can get along on, and then only 
after meals. If you lead a healthy, sane 
life, a little tea, eoffee or tobacco may not 
hurt you much — but at that you're bet- 
ter off without them." 

Every man who specializes on physical 
fitness has a phobia. Bill's phobia is fat. 

Exercise Rather than Reduce 

YOU know," he said, "that I'm not in 
the fat-reducing business. Lots of 
men and women kill or weaken themselves 
in their hurry to take off excess weight. My 
idea is that if you exercise rightly and 
eat plenty of fruit and green vegetables, 
the weight will regulate itself. But you 
must be moderate even in this, not try 
to Ret rid of so many pounds every day. 

"I find that the fat men who work 
with me lose on the average a pound a 
day. That is because they are working, 
playing and resting in a normal way, so 
that the extra melts away; just as the 
scrawny man gains a little every day 
he builds up muscle with exercise. For- 
get to fuss over your weight. But the 
man who lets fat pile up on him is hur- 
rying to his own funeral, all the faster 
if he is middle-aged. 

"When a man quits exercising and lets 
his muscles decay, you can tell by look- 
ing at him that he has gone back. You 
can see that his biceps have become 
•flabby — but how about the muscles of 
his heart and all the rest of his internal 
machinery? 

"They are all hidden from sight, but 
they go to pieces as fast as the muscles 
on the outside. No one thinks of them. 
The heart gets streaks of fat m it and 
has to work harder and harder to pump 
blood. Some dav the fat man has a 



shock or a strain or makes a 
sudden, severe effort — and bis 
heart stops dead." 

A tall man, keen-eyed and 
muscular, suddenly stopped be- 
fore us, shook hands with Bill, 
whacked him on the back and 
irrinned as he thanked him ef- 
fusively, then hurried on his 
way. 

"Isn't that pathetic?" Bill 
remarked. "There's a man of 
intelligence — must be, for he 
makes about $50,000 a year — 
yet he let himself get run down 
and his nerves so shot to pieces 
that when he came up to me 
he was ready to jump in the 
river. All I did was to get him 
running along with the rest of 
the crowd, exercising, resting, 
having fun every day andslecp 
enough every night. He went 
home happy as a boy starting 
on vacation. You see how 
grateful he is. But what beats 
me is that he doesn't know be 
could have done just as much 
for himself as I ever did for 
him — if he would make up his mind and 
stick at it." 

"Then it isn't necessary," I inquired, 
"for a man to spend weeks at a health 
farm to get into good condition?" 

"Not for a minute!" was Bill's em- 
phatic answer. "The same laziness that 
wrecks men's health is what sends them 
to places like mine, where all they have 
to do is to let themselves go with the 
crowd and lie floated along into good fet- 
tle. They can do it themselves with per- 
sistence." 

"What should a young or middle-aged 
business man do to be at his best?" I 
asked. 

"Eat moderately, drink no liquor, and 
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exercise every day," Bill replied. "A brisk 
work-out every day is better than a whole 
lot once or twice a week. Turn it into 
play if you can — any kind of lively game. 
Play out of doors with your children 
whenever you can. Loosen up, and let 
yourself be happy. 




We should not forget to stretch the 
muscles every day by brisk exercise 



Use Caution in Exercise 

" C TUDY yourself as you'd study a busi- 
O ness proposition; t hen follow a Bane 
program every day. And, above every 
thing else: 

"Be sure to have your doctor look you 
over with care before you begin any 
course oj lively exercise. 

"No matter how good a man you were 
in years a so — or even one year an"! — 
don 't start any kind of hard work or play 
until your doctor gives you leave. Other- 
wise you may ruin your heart and shorten 
your life." 

George Bothner laughed when I asked 
him how a busy man should keep fit. 

"First get it up here," he said tapping 
his forehead, "and all the rest is easy. 
Once you have a clear idea of what you 
want to do, how much you can do, and 
study carefully how to do it, you can 
train yourself into the pink of condition 
if you're an athlete, or into first-class 
working trim if you're a business or pro- 
fessional man. There's a big 'if' in it, 
though." 

Bothner has lived in New York from 
his birth. He has won more wrestling 
championships than he can count, has 
i rained a good sized army of collegiate 
and athletic club champions, as well as 
the ablest fighters and wrestlers, and has 
taught no end of business and profession- 
al men how to keep at the peak of phy- 
sical condition. 

"Why the mocking laugh when I asked 
you that simple question?" I inquired. 
"Because it was so simple," Bothner 
replied. "Keeping in good condition is 
easy if you have the nerve to play the 
game even* day. There's no mystery in 
it. I can tell you in five minutes how to 
keep fit, but unless you have the cour- 
age and the persistence to stick to the 
job I couldn't help you in five years. 
Right there is the 'if I was speaking 
about. Everybody can learn how to do 
it, but not one man in a 100 wants good 
condition so much that hell keep work- 
ing for it.'' 

"Well, how can a man make himself 
want to exercise?" I asked. 

"If he will take the time to look him- 
self over as thoroughly as he would look 
over his business, with his eye on effi- 
ciency, hell soon see that he's got to 
exercise or break down," said Bothner. 
"Most of us are living indoors 23 hours 
a day but just remember that the hu- 
man rare has lived out in the open for 
thousands of generations ripht up to 
our grandfather's time. Think what an 
Upset that is! You can't make such a 
(Continued on page 102) 



.Business Lawmaking as I See It 



By ABRAM F. MYERS 

Former Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 



THE public attitude toward 
trade associations has 
shown a marked change in 
the past few years. These 
organizations, once looked upon 
w ith suspicion and menaced by the 
antitrust law?, have shown them- 
selves both proper and beneficial. 

The Government and the public 
mtve come to realize that- in working 
together as friendly competitors for 
the common good of their respective 
mdustries trade associations bene- 
jit not only the industries themselves 
out the public generally. The lower- 
mg of costs, improvement of pro- 
duct, stabilization of business and 
adoption of standards of business 
practice — the principal objects of 
Jrade association work— are distinct- 
ly in the public interest. 

"e concede now that the anti- 
r,1 *t laws were aimed at corporate 
combination? and not at cooperative 
'°rt through trade organizations 
3ut for several years the Depart- 
ment of Justice accepted the nbser- 
vation of Adam Smith that "bua- 
nesa men seldom foregather with- 

out Plotting against the public 
good." 

a number of cases the I)e- 
[' :lr "»ent took the position that 
.mere collection and dissemi- 
la -f 0 ? ° f tr,,de sta tistics was un- 

' UV1Ul - ' 1 '»t- p<e-il|,>n. had 1! been 

mod ' ,1Pd ' WouItl have denied the 
( | Pfn ' Jus ' ness man information 
' cl i as was readilv available to 
on t , andent tradesman, dealing 
tinJ e ,°P cn market under eondi- 
°"8 of unfettered competition. 
. ? thc Supreme Court, in the 
x»r* 

lr 'ed the view that 




O UH0CKWO0O AMD UNOCftVOOD 

THE Federal Trade Commission has 
held some 50 Trade Practice Confer- 
ences at which certain industries have 
adopted resolutions to govern their ac- 
tivi ties. Just what these conferences 
mean and what they aim to accomplish, 
Mr. Myers tells you in this article 



Manl ri " I)rem e Court, in the 
bure t , " nnK "" 1 <• '■<<- linallv 

tue 1 , v,ew ,h:lt "ignorance is a vir- 
nntu: know W«e a crime"; that eom- 



[f^ion meant 
dark. 
A 



mortal combat in the 



with M " l ! r ; , i rt ' i rer may now cooperate 

ede* „ ?, t0 " 1,tai " s »<* knowl- 
, Wl11 Pnable him to steer a true 



""a* between the rocks of bankruptcy 
1 provided, of course, that 



Hf. failure— 

^ £^1 th * m " 



le. 



The realization is crowing that there 
must lie cooperation and forbearance 
among independent producers and 
traders if monopoly is to l« averted and 
competition preserved. The public has 
seen that unrestricted competition in- 
evitably leads to concentration of busi- 
ness and wealth in the hands of a power- 
ful few not always representing the 
highest thought or finest character in the 
industry. 

That this conception of cooperation in 
industry as the preserver of fair compe- 



tition is rapidly taking root may be 
seen in the ever growing number of 
trade associations. The industry with 
a strong trade association is equipped 
to protect and regulate itself to a 
degree which, if wisely directed, will 
effectively preclude government in- 
terference by rendering such inter- 
ference unnecessary. 

Organizations of professional men 
exercise a powerful control over the 
conduct of their members and see to 
it that they conform to well estab- 
lished ethical standards. A strong 
movement is on foot to extend this 
method of self-regulation to all in- 
dustry, to be carried on independ- 
ently in some instances, and in others 
in cooperation with government 
agencies. 

Trade associations have shown 
their value in many activities. There 
is, for instance, the promotion of 
cost accounting work. This is a rec- 
ognized legitimate function of trade 
associations and is contributinc sub- 
stantially to the prosperity and sta- 
bility of the nation's business. 

In all competition price is a 
vital factor, and the proper 
pricing of products is naturally 
ihe first concern of the business 
man, a factor on which he needs 
all the information and help he 
can get. His responsibility in this 
particular is great. While he must 
quote a price at which he can 
sell his goods, he should act 
wisely and with due regard for 
the welfare of his industry as a 
whole. 

Even- business man owes it to 
himself and his competitors to as- 
certain his costs as accurately as possible 
before pricing his goods. 

The man who undertakes to fix prices 
\'. 1 1 h< 11 1 1 adequate en.- 1 data will likely 
run amuck. The danger to himself is 
great but the danger to his competitors 
may l>e even greater and a whole in- 
dustry may be imperiled as a result of 
his recklessness and improvidence. 

Selling Mow cost to drive a particu- 
lar competitor or group of competitors 
out of business is a conspicuous example 

(Continued on jmtje 114) 
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A State Goes into Business 



By FRED C. CHRISTOPHERSON 

Editorial Writer, Sioux Falls S, D. Argus-Leader 



THOUGH the tran- 
sition of South Da- 
kota from a bar- 
ren prairie land to 
a well developed state in 
half a century has been lit- 
tle less than miraculous, er- 
rors have been made along 
the way, the most outstand- 
ing of which is the ill fated 
venture of tie state into the 
farm-loan business. 

It is unlikely that even 
the most ardent, promoters 
of the South Dakota Rural 
Credits System envisioned 
for it the mushroomlike 
growth that led to the issu- 
ance of $47,000,000 worth 
of bonds — and the collapse 
of the business with a spe- 
cial tax levy of $1,000,000 
annually to check a growing 
defieit. 

The history of the state's 
Rural Credits System be- 
gins in 1915. South Dakota 
was struggling to get ahead 
and many felt that re- 
stricted credit to farmers was one of the 
stumbling bli ks. This, they said, was 
particularly true in the sparsely settled 
western half of South Dakota, where diffi- 
culty was met in obtaining loans and in- 
terest rates were comparatively high. At 
tbe same time, rt was pointed out that 
farmers in the eastern half of the state 
could expand more rapidly if credit were 
available to them at lower interest rates. 

The proponents of the Rural Credits 
System painted a pretty picture of un- 
bounded progress and prosperity with a 
great influx of settlers to avail themselves 
of these wonderful opportunities. 

A Beautiful Theory 

THEY explained that the state of South 
Dakota could borrow money for four 
or five per cent. Then why not have the 
state pledge its credit for bulk sums and 
lend directly to the farmer at a rate of 
interest sufficiently greater to handle the 
overhead? It was a beautiful theory. 

The Rural Credits did not reduce inter- 
est rates except in places where large pri- 
vate loan companies refused to venture — 
and where the state now knows that it 
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WHILE THE PUBLIC read optimistic bulletins, South Dakota's 
the care of Dr. Politics. A special tax levy of $1,000,000 a year 



never should have ventured — and it did 
not speed the development of the state 
west of the Missouri River. In truth, 
South Dakota has nothing to show for its 
gigantic excursion into the realm of the 
banking business except the lesson that it 
learned. 

South Dakota today is conservative. It 
is painfully and sincerely aware of the fact 
that the function of the state is to govern 
and that alone. It is appreciating the 
worth of the basic principles of govern- 
ment and regretting the day that it per- 
mitted itself to flaunt them. Realizing this, 
it is now turning its energy to more fruit- 
ful fields. It is welcoming legitimate busi- 
ness firms by loyally supporting those it 
already has and using their prosperity as 
an advertisement to others. 

The South Dakota Chamber of Com- 
merce, with the wholehearted support of 
the people generally, is cataloging the 
state's resources and presenting them in 
an effort to develop South Dakota indus- 
1 rially. The state department, of agri- 
culture is sounding a constant note of 
welcome to business, big and small. South 
Dakota now understands that sound, fair 
business is its best friend and is holding 



out the olive branch of cooperation in a 
must hospitable manner. 

The recital of this change of sentiment 
is a logical chapter in the story of the 
South Dakota Rural Credits System, a 
story that reveals the inseparability of 
public ownership and political ownership. 
South Dakota's experience tells in a most 
graphic way the inherent dangers when 
a slate curs jnu, private business and this 
applies whether it bo banking or mining. 

Lost Money From the First 

IT was in 1915 that the first action lead- 
ing toward placing the state of South 
Dakota into the banking business was 
taken. The legislature in that year voted 
to submit to the people a change in the 
State Constitution permitting the credit 
of the state to be used for the establish- 
ment of a system of Rural Credits. The 
people endorsed the amendment in 1010 
by a vote of 57,569 to 41 ,957. 

Armed with this mandate, the legisla- 
ture in 1917 passed a law providing for the 
Rural Credits System and appropriated 
$200,000 for establishing and maintaining 
it. That marked the beginning. The ter- 




and Out Again 



Rural Credits languished under 
Wa s a lesson to the public 

!i)"h .>° n Came aoru P l 'y anf l dramatically 
•'-5 when the legislature investigated 
e system, found an alarming deficit and 
[ t as ? Rd a '"w calling for the liquidation of 
j" business as rapidly a.- could be done 
efficiently. 

the e t ' 10u, ? nt 01 disaster was apparent in 
e ir8t few years of the operation of the 
ystem which passed quietly enough. 

land 801,1 nntl lonns made on f:nrm 

fc Though the system began losing 

|t mn '\v almost, froin the very f.r-r ,] ;1V „f 

u Ration, little publicity was given to 

Uie'r, generally forgot about 

. ■'"■t that lln ir si wa- engaged in 

n * honking business. 
As the Vrar8 went Qn t j , j tota j g 

"lOlliit,., II • i 

j. . u - " (, re ami there minors were 
j ' ir< "'at, theli, .ral Credits System was 
'i bad way. There was no official sub- 

It mo 0n ° f ^ :l,l<i n<) P***" re I" )rts 
, y ~ 2 suspicion became general that 

vas , not well in the Rural Credits Svs- 

V( ,7; an a nnally a report was issued for the 

„;'7' mll "s: ■bme 102.'. It revealed that 

«f«n ^ had 801(1 bonds ,0 ,lu> ilwaaai 
•■lo <K)0, antl "I'l'l'cntions had been 

Wri 0,1 T farm loflns a m«''n«'ng to $37,- 
' °°- In ,nw report made in 1922, the 
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1 1 u ra 1 C red i t a Boa rd explain ed : 
"The development of the 
Rural Credits System during 
t he five years it has been in op- 
eration is a source of the ut- 
most gratification to the found- 
ers of the system in this state 
and to the officers of the de- 
partment. . . . Up to this time 
it has not seemed necessary to 
the board to make more than 
four foreclosures and it is not 
anticipated that any perma- 
nent loss will result to the state 
in any of these instances." 

Very Opiimistic 

THE board, according to the 
opinions it expressed in 
t his report, was exceedingly 
optimistic. It said that the de- 
partment had an earning abil- 
ity of $130,756.75 annually. 

The report of 1923 tells a 
similar story but now the 
bonds issued had mounted to 
$44,500,000 and the earning 
ability hud been increased. At 
least si) the board said: 

'The net earnings of the 
board now total approximate- 
ly $150,000 annually and this 
surplus will create a fund far beyond any 
loss that will be sustained in lands taken 
over by foreclosure." 

The Rural Credits Board had lost none 
of its ability to display optimism in 1924, 
political exigencies making it extremely 
advisable to continue painting a picture of 
cheer. Its report in 1924 showed that the 
bonds issued had reached the magnificent 
total of $47,500,000 and the system, the 
board insisted, showed another annual 
gain. Admission was made, however, that 
problems were developing but they were 
treated rather lightly. Concerning them, 
the report of 1924 said: 

"The problem of prompt interest, pay- 
ments is the only one that has caused the 
Rural Credits Board any anxiety, but the 
marked improvement in interest pay- 
ments in 1923 over 1921 and 1922 has 
been encouraging and the hoard feels that 
with one or two good crops and reasonable 
returns, this problem will lw fully over- 
come. 

"The net earnings of the board will av- 
eraue $100,000 annually and this surplus 
WW create a fund far beyond any loss that 
will be eiMaincd in lands taken over by 
loreclosiire " 



The irony in this was made apparent 
the following year when the legislature, 
spurred by reports of serious difficulties 
in the affairs of the board, made an inves- 
tigation. The revelations were astounding. 

It was immediately apparent there was 
a rapidly mounting deficit and that the 
affairs of the system had been handled 
laxly. Public indignation was aroused. 
A. W. Ewert of Pierre, treasurer of the 
Rural Credits Board, was called upon to 
explain several things, lie was eventually 
charged with embezzlement. His long 1< gal 
battle is a story in itself. Suffice to say that 
he was found guilty of embezzlement of 
about $200,000 of the funds of the Rural 
Credits System and is now serving an 11- 
year sentence in the penitentiary. 

The legislative investigation turned 
public sentiment against the Rural Cred- 
its System. This probe substantiated a 
widespread belief that something wa.- -<- 
riously wrong. The demand everywhere 
was to get out of the rural credits business. 
The legislature acted immediately and 
passed the law forbidding the Win! to 
make further expansion and calling for 
the liquidation of the department. 

Even then the people were hardly aware 
of the full extent of the probable losses of 
the system. They had Iwen lulled into a 
feeling of false security by the optimistic 
surveys presented in prior years. A few 
political friends of the system still insisted 
that the legislative investigation was 
prompted by their enemies and the final 
reports would show an entirely different 
picture. But few paid attention lo their 
explanations and subsequent reports 
clearly showed that the condition was 
fully as bad, if not worse, than that por- 
t rayed by the investigation of 1925. 

Where the Money Went 

rpiIE report of the Rural Credit- 
I partment In 1925, prepared under 
some difficulty because of the turmoil in- 
cident, to the changing of administration, 
is sinncwha' sketchy. It shows, however, 
that the outstanding bonds totaled *4'i.- 
500,000 while the net mortgage loans in 
force totaled $40,470,828.66. The teemed 
and unpaid interest on mortgage loans at 
that time was $4,142,280.31. 

Some progress was made in 1926 in 
straightening out the books of the depart- 
ment in an effort to ascertain the extent 
of the losses. The Rural Credits commis- 
sioner in this report pointed out the diffi- 
culty of making estimates due to the fluc- 
tuating values of farm lands. He made ref- 
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South Dakota now holds out the olive branch 
of cooperation (o sound, fair business 



erence to the inherent difficulties in the 
state operation of a private business, say- 
ing in the official report : 

"We find that frequently delinquent 
borrowers have taken the income from the 
lands on which this department has loans 
and used such income to pay interest and 
obligations on other lands and that they 
have frequently been induced to mortgage 
their entire income to local creditors and 
that consequently such local creditors 
have year after year absorbed the entire 
income from lands in which the taxpayer 
through this department has the initial 
investment." 

By this tim* it was clear to the people 
of the state, both business men and farm- 
ers, that the Rural Credits System had 
been an exceedingly expensive political 
football and that the situation called for 
sober judgment and an intensive applica- 
tion of sound business principles. Thi- - 
attracted the attention of many who are 
ordinarily inclined to let the other fellow 
worry about politics and affairs of gov- 
ernment. This spirit crystallized in the de- 
mand for an outstanding business man to 
take charge of the department. 

New Era Comes into Being 

CHARLES M. DAY, editor of the Sioux 
Falls Argus-Leader, was among those 
who interested themselves in the solution 
of this problem and he was in a position 
to do something about it as he had con- 
tributed much to the election of Gov. 
William J. Bulow then in office. 

Mr. Day urged Governor Bulow to ap- 
point D. A. McCullough, vice president 
of the Security National Bank of Sioux 
Falls, to the office of Rural Credits com- 
missioner. Succeeding in convincing Gov- 



ernor Bulow of the wisdom of 
his appointment, Mr. Day 
went to Mr. McCullough and, 
on the plea of state loyalty and 
service, induced him to accept 
the appointment. This marked 
the beginning of a new era in 
the management of the Rural 
Credits department. 

Mr. McCullough immediate- 
ly went to work and applied 
t he knowledge and experience 
gained through many years in 
private banking business in 
South Dakota and order began 
to emerge from chaos. He made 
no effort to conceal the real 
facts and enlisted the coopera- 
tion of well-informed business 
men of the state in his effort to 
hold the Rural Credits losses to 
a minimum. 

Mr. McCullough 's first re- 
port as commissioner came out 
in 1927, a review of operations 
of the department for the year 
ending June 30, 1027. In this 
report came the first official in- 
timation of what the taxpayers 
might expect when the time 
came to pay the fiddler. It was contained 
in the following statement: 

"A tax levy to take care of the existing 
shortage in the Rural Credits department 
would appear to be a very wise and nec- 
essary provision." 

The sad news was not long in forthcom- 
ing. On April 20, 1928, the South Dakota 
Rural Credits Board directed an annual 
tax of $1,000,000 to pay Rural Credits 
bonds and interest thereon at maturity. 
This tax is to be continued annually until 
the board changes or re- 
scinds its order. 

At the time that this 
levy was announced, the 
board presented fieures es- 
timating that the deficit of 
the department on De- 
cember 31, 1927, was $V 
344,836.69. The board es- 
timated further that the 
annual deficit, would be 
between $673,000 and 
$073,000, depending upon 
crop conditions and the 
financial set-up of the de- 
partment. 

This brings us up to the 
latest report madeby Com- 
missioner McCullough. It. 
covpts affairs of the lnnird 
for the year ending June 
30, 1928. Outstanding 
bonds of the department 
iot:,l *-i:>,nni>,()00. 

The department had ac- 
quired 1,573 farms at the 
time this report was made. 
This total was swelled to 
1,719 tracts ofland by De- 
cember 1, 1928, with 61 1 
additional loans in the 
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process of foreclosure at that time. Com- 
missioner McCullough, in an address at 
Yankton, S. Dak., in October, J928, set 
forth the condition of the department. He 

said: 

"On June 30, 1928, our loans of $26,- 
705,329.07 had an average daily earning 
ability of $4,469.86 providing it can all be 
collected, while our outstanding bonds of 
$45,000,000 cost us $6,332.S4 or a daily 
loss of $1,S62.08 in interest alone. This 
does not, of course, take into considera- 
tion the additional running expense of the 
department. 



Hundreds of Worthless Tracts 

" rpiIE department is carrying certain 
X tracts of land on which there is no 
possible way to recover the amount in- 
vested in them. To prevent pyramiding 
by the accrual of compound interest, they 
should be disposed of at public auction 
for whatever they will bring. They are 
represented by 333 tracts of land in the 
various counties of the state comprising a 
total of 87,132 acres anil an investment of 
$2,580,702.82. If they could be disposed 
of for 50 per cent of the investment, it 
would turn a liability into an asset." 

These figures tell a bare story of the 
unfortunate culmination of South Da- 
kota's sojourn into the field of business. 
Though losses undoubtedly were aggra- 
vated by the agricultural depression that 
was particularly acute in the early part 
of the decade, operations of the depart- 
ment revealed ingrained defects that 
would have spelled failure even in normal 
years. 

States are political organizations and 
(.Continued on )xiyc 177) 



A check shows 
about 400 loans 
on which no in- 
terest was paid 
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The New Chevrolet Six Sedan Delivery 

is Meeting the Transportation 
Needs of Fleet Owners Everywhere 



Ever since its introduction, the popu- 
larity of the new Chevrolet Six Sedan 
Delivery has grown by leaps and 
bounds — for here is offered, in the 
price range of the join; exactly that 
combination of beauty, performance 
and economy which fleet operators 
everywhere desire. 



Its smart, low-swung 
body is built by Fisher — 
with all the mastery in 
design and craftsmanship 
for which the Fisher name 
is famous. It is powered 
by the new Chevrolet six- 
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cylinder valve-in-head motor — whose 
smooth, quiet operation, flashing 
acceleration, flexibility and speed 
have set a new standard for per- 
formance in the low-price field. And 
its economy of gasoline and oil is 
so pronounced that operating costs 
are reduced to the very 
minimum. 



Visit your Chevrolet 
dealer today. Learn for 
yourself, from an actual 
trial load demonstration, 
that here is an ideal unit 
for your business. 



CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Division of General Meters Corporation 
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The Extra Session of Congress 

By FRED DeWITT SHELTON 



W: 



ITH the end of the Scv- 
entieth Congress, on 
Mareh 4, the legislative 
slate was wiped clean. On 
April 15 began the process of starting new 
bills through the numerous parliamentary 
st aire- that, lead to laws This extra ses- 
sion, however, was called for specific pur- 
poses and extraneous matters are to be 
kept out of the picture as much as pos- 
sible. 

The tasks at hand are farm and tariff 
legislation. As a concession it seems likely 
at this writing that the 1930 census bill 
and the bill for reapportionment of the 
House of Representatives will be placed 
on the docket. Other questions will have 
to have strong backing to get considera- 
tion. 

Advocates of repeal of the 
national origins clause of the 
Immigration Act of 1924 are 
trying to muster strength 
enough to place- this subject 
on the program. President 
Hoover favors such repeal 
and has recommended to 
Congress that it take early 
action to that effect. He al- 
ready has moved, as required 
by law, to put the measure 
into effect on July 1, 1929, 
and the chances are that 
once in effect, it will remain 
so. 



There is a. growing consciousness that 
our agricultural industry must be treated 
in a variety of ways rather than by one 
cure-all dose. Tariff benefits constitute one 
method; strengthened cooperatives, rail 
and water transportation improvements, 
and tax adjustments form others. That 
means further continuous efforts through- 
out the next two years or longer to better 
the condition of the farmers. 

Tariff Legislation 

A NEW tariff bill was slated to be pre- 
sented by the Ways and Means Cornmit- 
tM about. April 28. It now appears that 
raffs will not be boosted lo the extern 
that was earlier expected. Agricultural 



The Farm Issue 



THE HOUSE Committee on 
Agriculture, after hearing tes- 
timony on farm needs, had a 
lull ready on April 15. The 
general opinion is that the 
plan for crop stabilization 
corporations financed by gov- 
ernment capital will be 
adopted. Also it is generally 
assumed that a Federal Farm 
Board will be set up to ad- 
minister any relief measure 
authorized. Considerable lee- 
way probably will be given to 
the Board to use its discre- 
tion in dealing with agricul- 
tural emergencies. 

The hearings have brought out t he com- 
plicated nature of the question Congress 
is considering. Emphasis has been given to 
land policies, scientific research, control 
of distribution, cooperative marketing and 
fa rm credits. Signs point to increased op- 
portunities for cooperative marketing 
associations if they are organized on a 
sound business basis. 
5« 
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Economic Aphorisms 



Any svstkm under which we sent out good* 
but did not receive goods back would be 
a veritable bleeding to dealh. 

Practical experiments will prove what 
is the line of least economic resistance. 
The notion that the state can determine 
this by law belter I ban the individual by 
practice is absurd. 

A material thing has no pocket, no bank- 
ing account, which will enable it to pay 
a tax. It takes a man to pay a tax. 

Economic waste may be justified on moral 
grounds, but never increasing the wealth 
of the community. 

it ('kicks did not rise with a shortage, we 
might some fine day wake up lo find thai 
the world had eaten its last loaf. 



convention with Cuba may be ended 
i h rough removal of prohibit ion of import - 
of Cuban tobacco products in small lots. 

An effort, also, probably will be made 
to authorize creation of foreign trade 
zones in American port.- where import- 
can be handled for reex]x>rt without pay- 
ment of duty. Bills for that purpose ha\ e 
been before Congress for several years. 

The flexible tariff clause of the present 
law will come in for attention. There will 
be an attempt to make it more workable 
and to simplify its application, 

Taxation 

TAX RETURNS are running so far ahead 
of Treasury estimates that we are now as- 
sured of a good-sized surplu- 
at the end of the fiscal year, 
June 30, despite unexpected 
appropriations by Congress 
that exceeded budget esii- 
rnates. Therefore, talk of tax 
reduction has started. The in- 
fluence of administration 
leaders in Congress will be 
against reduction for this 
year, at least. If prosperity 
continues at high tide for 
another year the chances for 
a lax cut will lie greatly en- 
hanced. Anticipating the next 
move, the President and I he 
Secretary of the Treasury 
have let it be known that the 
next cut in rates should ap- 
ply to earned incomes rather 
ihan lo incomes from invest- 
ments. 



JOHN ST. LOK STUM 11 KY 

In Economic* of ihr Hour 



Length of the Session 



rates will receive the most attention and 
will be raised in some cases. The experts 
of the Tariff Commission are being used in 
the writing of the present bill more than 
on any previous occasion. 

While no extreme overhauling of rates 
is contemplated there may be administra- 
tive changes of importance. The stale- 
mate over negotiation of a parcel-post 



THE HOUSE, working un- 
der time-saving rules, will ex- 
pedite both the agricultural 
bill and the tariff bill. The 
Senate, however, permits 1111- 
trammeled debate and can he 
expected to consume a pro- 
longed period of time. Fui - 
thermore, the Senate Finance 
Committee probably will 
hold hearings on the tariff bill 
after it is passed by the 
House. The length of the extra session, 
iherefore, will depend largely on the Sen- 
ale. There is a possibility that the Imsines- 
of the session will be wound up early in 
July, but delay beyond I hat date is more 
likely than not. The House probably will 
recess in May returning to its task later 
in the summer after the farm and tariff 
bill- hive run the gamut of the Senate. 
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NEW YORK CENTRAL BUILDING 

Warren and Wclranrt, ArthiUtts 
}mmct Sirwart and Co., Inc., Contractor! 

The Boon throughout the New York Central 
Huilding — approximately a million square feet 
are Masterbuilt with Masiermix, the integral 
nardner especially adapted for commercial 
building requirements. 



The Profitable 
Floor Investment for 
Commercial Buildings 

BECAUSE he is in constant contact with it, 
always conscious of it. the floor is one part 
of the building of which the tenant is most 
critical. The finish must be perfect — smooth, 
dustproof, non- abrasive, non- absorbent, easily 
cleaned — so that he can, if desired, operate gen- 
eral office areas without coverings. It must provide 
a perfect base for coverings where used. 

When these things are provided for in the 
beginning the floor item represents a profit-paying 
investment. Where they are overlooked main- 
tenance expense and the attitude of tenants make 
the floor an actual liability. 

Because Masterbuilt Floors, wearproof, dust* 
proof, waterproof, give owners and tenants that 
additional measure of efficient service, they have 
become the recognized standard for projects of 
the first magnitude. Masterbuilt Concrete Floors 
have been installed in such New York landmarks 
as: the New York Central Building, the Fisk 
Building, the Bush Terminal Exhibit Building, 
the New York Stock Exchange; in Chicago, the 
Pure Oil Building, Builder's Building, WiUough- 
by Tower and the Union Station; in Cleveland, 
the Union Terminal, the Union Trust Company; 
and in St. Louis, the Southwest Bell Telephone 
Building. Hundreds of other office and com- 
mercial building owners have insured their in- 
vestment in floors by the installation of Master- 
built Concrete Floors. 

The book "Plain Talk About Concrete Floors," 
which describes the type of concrete floor that 
over two decades has proved the most profitable 
floor investment, will be sent you on request. 

THE MASTER BUILDERS CO., Cleveland, Ohio 



Sale* Officen 
in 110 Citica 



Factories at Cleveland. Ohio. 
Burial... N.Y.,aod Irvinaion. N.J. 



Actual photograph of a plain cement 
floor { left} and a Masterbuilt Floor side 
by side in a Detroit building. Note 
comparative condition of the two sur- 
faces after an equal period of ordinary 
commercial and foot traffic. 
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Stimulants, 
Sedatives 
or Food ~ 

from a Health 
Standpoint 
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THE desire for extreme slenderness is bringing 
serious consequences. When stimulants, sed- 
atives or drugs are substituted for the food 
needed to build health and strength, the penalty is 
certain and severe — frequently broken health and 
sometimes death. 

Half-truths are often more dangerous than false- 
hoods. While it is true that an excess of fat is 
undesirable and frequently dangerous in the later 
years of life, it is not true that young people — 
under thirty years of age — can ordinarily expect to 
have good health if they avoid wholesome body- 
building foods and persist in a rigid "re- 
ducing" diet. There are certainly more cases 
of tuberculosis among young "underweights" 
than there are among those of normal 
weight. 

During childhood and the early adult years, 
Nature demands a bodily reserve upon which 
she can draw in time of need to fight disease. 
In youth a few pounds of excess weight are a 
valuable protection against physical break- 
down. The sacrifice of this needed tissue may 
result in permanent injury, although the 
accounting may not come until years later. 

Despite the claims of faddists and selfish inter' 



ests, there is no mystery today m what constitutes 
an intelligent diet. The doctor who would not 
hesitate to prescribe a stimulant or a sedative in 
case of emergency, would forbid their use in place 
of needed foods. 

A famous health expert was asked bluntly, "Do 
you think stimulants are harmful to everybody, no 
matter in what degree the stimulants are used?" 
He said, "Not always, but everyone should try to 
put himself in such fit physical condition that he 
will not need or desire artificial stimulation. The 
hunger for stimulants is an indication of weakness 
and evidence of improper diet or other in- 
correct living habits." 

Certain practices trick the appetite and dull 
the desire for nourishing food. When the de- 
mands of a normal appetite are too frequently 
denied, the appetite may be lost and food be 
made repugnant. 

Perhaps it is too late to talk to older people 
stubbornly set in wrong habits, but if the 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow will eat 
properly, exercise properly, work properly, 
sleep, breathe, stand, walk — yes — and think 
properly, they and their children will have 
better health and longer lives. 




The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
the privilege of consulting famous specialists on 
important questions of health. While the Metro- 
politan wishes to point out most emphatically the 
danger of too strenuous dieting at the earlier ages, 
it also wishes to stress, no less emphatically, the 
danger of overweight at the older ages. 



Our booklet, "Overweight", tells the best methods 
to control these evils. It also tells what you should 
weigh considering your age and height. Ask for 
Booklet 59-U. which will be mailed free. Address 
Booklet Department. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, N. Y, 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY- NEW YORK 

Biggest in theWorld, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance eachyear 
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On modern roads tracks are assigned and switches set by means of buttons and tiny levers 



Backaches Go Out of Railroading 

By CHARLES F. CARTER 



THERE was I time when 
railroad men could look 
the whole world in ihc 
face, sleep undismrhed by 
qualms of conscience and accept 
without Mushing the paymaster's 
•ninthly dole. You see, in the not- 
. ^-good old times, when railroads 
wore operated by main strength 
""d awkwardness, the hin d hands 
worked for a living; tbev certainly 
did ! 

l*ut in these degenerate days? 
Ah! 

H lull Henry Ford was dreaming 
SPOUt a workloss world, railroad 
management went right ahead and 
Applied its share thereof. Now rail- 
f o»d men toil not, neither do they 
"I""; for the creator part of rail- 
IPM oj)eration is automatic and 
the rest is accomplished by pushing 
buttons and looking busy. 

How, otherwise, would it be pos- 
sible for railroads to meet satisfac- 
torily demands for transportation 
which have increased 191 per cent 
the beginning of the present 
century while population was in- 
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The old-time switch lower stood like a rob- 
ber baron's lookout, often in the loneliness 
of an isolated junction, begirt with windows 
and presided over by a veteran who did his 
daily dozen on the shining handles 



creasing only 50 per cent — demands 
which, measured in ton-miles per 
capita, arc equivalent to eight times 
the volume of traffic carried in 
Great Britain? 

Yes, sir, railroading was too much 
like work to be contemplated with 
equanimity when dad was a boy. 
No Hi hour law hindered the How 
of interstate commerce — at least, 
not until 1908. When a freight 
train, shepherded by a dispateher 
popularly Ijelicved to lie incapable 



road the crew could count on find- 
ing a message from the dispateher 
at the opposite end of the division 

"Come right back here. I am so 
lonely without- you." 

Everybody thereupon would golv 
ble sandwiches with one band while 
turning the engine with the other. 
Then they would grab a few ears — 
14 loads made a full train over the 
hills on some railroads on the 

M 
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t hit her edge of the corn l.ielt — and double 
right back over the length of the division. 
When, in the course of human events, 
they reached their destination it was ten 
to one that again they would find await- 
ing them a message from the dispatcher 
in substance as follows, 

"Go right back, now, and see how far 
you have traveled." 

So they would go on, doubling and re- 
doubling the road in a continuous joy 
ride, until they forgot which way they 
were going. 

There was no lack of sustained interest, 
either. There were no block signals and 
other train crews sometimes got mixed 
on train orders. The engineer had to main- 
tain a sharp lookout ahead in the hope 
of seeing the other fellow's smoke in 
time to stop and thus avoid the more 
unpleasant consequences of a meeting 
between stations. Also he had to manip- 
ulate throttle, Johnson bar, whistle and 
other appurtenances by sheer muscle, 
listen for knocks and pounds in the ma- 
chinery, sniff for hot boxes and do sun- 
dry other things which, in the aggregate, 
kept him as busy as a dog fighting 
snakes. 

The Engines Ate Coal 

"VTET the engineer had a soft snap en- 
J. vied by the fireman until he was "set 
tip"; then he wondered what he could 
have seen in an engineer's job. Envy, 
however, was intermittent. While run- 
ning, the fireman was too much occupied 
ro waste energy on uncharitable emo- 
tions. He was down on deck with his 
trusty number three scoop ladling coal 
into an insatiable firebox, 15 pounds to 
a scoopful, four scoops to an average 
dose, the first scoop of the succeeding 
treatment following hard upon the 
fourth of the preceding. Those little old 
eight wheel locomotives did not have 
enough tractive power to pull a setting 
hen off her nest; but, la, me! how they 
could eat up coal! 

At coaling stations the engine men had 
a nice rest. That is to say, the engineer 
got down and oiled round, then with soft 
hammer and monkey wrench he cobbled 
up the old mill to make it hold together 
tintil they reached the terminal. The fire- 
man, during his resting spell, climbed to 
the back of the tank and exhumed from 
the wet cinders there a slash bar and ash 
hoe. With the former he returned to the 
cab in which the air by this time was so 
thick with dust from the coal being taken 
on board that he had to cut holes in it to 
see to break up clinkers with the slash bar 
and ram them through the grate. After 
that he crawled beneath the engine with 
the ash hoe and cleaned the ash pan — 
that is, if he was not suffocated by the hot 
eases, or did not become panic-stricken 
thinking the engineer was about to start 
the engine. 

The fireman did not mind this chore so 
much because he knew that the next step 



wa- lo pull down lit i he water lank to take 
water. While standing on the spout to 
hold it in the manhole and throwing the 
rest of his weight on the valve rope he 
could count on a nice shower bath. In 
Winter the water on his clothes would 
freeze, thus affording protection from the 
wind. 

Every few days the engine men would 
get something to eat, if they had the fore- 
sight to requisition an extra tallow pot 
and take some potatoes, a steak and a loaf 
of bread along with them. The potatoes 
could be laid in the cup-shaped aperture 
formed by the jacket on top of the steam 
dome around the whistle and pop valve. 
If properly covered with cotton waste 




mine galloway, r. t. 



The brakeman had to ride on top most 
of the time toying with the handbrake 

they would lie nicely hakedby thetimethe 
coffee, made in the extra tallow pot lean- 
ing affectionately against the boiler head 
on the shelf above the fire door, was ready. 

Then, when the dispatcher laid them 
out an hour or so to wait for a belated 
passenger train, they could broil the steak 
over a scoop of coals and feast like kings, 
assuming that kings ever feasted like that . 

And, oh, the glorious lay-overs they 
used to have! Every time an absent- 
minded dispatcher forgot to double them 
back over the road without a pause the 
engine men had a lovely rest. In those 
rest periods the engineer would hurry 
right down to the round house where he 
would clean the headlight on his engine 
and fill the lamp, for that was the engi- 
neer's immemorial privilege. 

After that he packed pistons and valve 
stems and pumps, likewise all the valves 
in the cab every time the boiler was 
washed out and looked his engine over to 
see how many defects he missed when 
turning in his work report. If he hurried 
fast enough he might get rh rontih by the 
time he was called to go out. 



The fireman devoted his lay-over to 
polishing the jacket and its brass bands 
and the brass jacketed steam dome and 
-and Imix and cylinders and -team che-ts 
and all the bright work in the cab and 
blacked the smokestack and front end. 
Of course, if he could not finish it all he 
could do the rest when lying on side tracks 
on the trip, and thus avoid becoming mus- 
cle bound and lazy. 

Brakemcn, too, had a perennial picnic. 
All the head man had to do was to ride 
over the road comfortably ensconced on 
the forward sixteenth part of the fireman'-: 
seat box and welcome the advent of the 
pay car once a month — at least, that was 
his understanding before winning the cov- 
eted privilege of going railroading. 

His forecast was correct, except that 
he had to ride out on top most of the 
time toying with the hand or "Arm- 
strong" brakes as it was facetiously 
called to ease the train down hills and 
stop it at stations and while switching, 
since air brakes on freight equipment 
were unknown except on a few western 
mountain roads. He also threw switches, 
made couplings, helped load and unload 
way freight and a few things like that. 
If he did venture into the cab for a 
moment, a. marble-hearted engineer im- 
mediately ordered him to pull down coal 
within reach of the fireman. 

You may remember that in former 
days railroads were not outlined in a 
continuous btack belt of cinders as they 
are now. That was because the head 
brakeman, while at his post on the hur- 
ricane deck of box cars, caught all the 
cinders down his neck or in his hip pock- 
ets. The Black Bottom, Charleston and 
other alleged modern dance steps are 
but an old time brakeman's remem- 
bered contortions while glowing cinders 
wended their torrid way down his back 
from collar to sock. 

Little Provoking Incidents 

"jl/TOST trains had more or less switeh- 
1TJ. ing to do and that was a great pleas- 
ure in days when stub switches were de 
rxjuer. In a stub s« itch the square end.- of 
the movable rails met the square ends of 
the fixed rails. Under the ardent rays of 
an August sun rails not infrequently ex- 
panded until their square ends would l>e 
wedged together as firmly as if welded. 
Finding the switch lever impotent, the 
brakeman in such a case would lx>rrow the 
fireman's coal hammer to batter the rails 
apart, pounding and sweating to an obli- 
gate of invective that no gentleman would 
want his pastor to hear. When in an access 
of frenzy, he broke the handle of the coal 
hammer, the fireman would come in strong 
on the chorus. 

All sidings on all railroads were dow n 
hill in both directions judging by the dis- 
tance a string of cars would run in switch- 
ing. As the engineer would do no more 
i haii shut off and let 'em drift, the brake- 
man had to make all stops by main 
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Pontine welcomes the 
test of accurate 
operating cost 
figures 




[BAT more serious prohlcm confront s the busi- 
''' ss execu li v«> today I Iuiii tlial of cu 1 1 ing sales and 
''^'ribution costs? 

^od \vhat morn logical solution of an important 
I 'Hse of 111 at prohlcm than to apply Pontiae econ- 
°*ny to your business car operating costs? 

** r i in addition to those feat ures which made prc- 
v jo» s models so economical for commercial u^<\ 

* New Pontiae Big Six has many brand new 
» "nts of advanced design, the value of which is 

re to be reflected in still greater savings. 

is a bigger, sturdier car. Its bodies by Fisher 
* p C h ' 1W n,p; f ! *" < ' hardwood and steel construction 
y t f*. means greater durability. There is new long 
M j . ln »he larger, more powerful L-head engine 
1 ,ts full-pressure oiling system — with its hiy 
he~' M - >Un ^ crankshaft, counter-weighted to reduce 
Sn aritl K pressure at high speeds and increase 

"cud 1 IUI . eSrt of °P«' ru tion — wil h i ts C-M-R cylinder 
a ^hieh eliminates roughness, reduces spark- 
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knock to a minimum and iiiereuscs the jxiwcr 
output. 

You will be astonished by the extent to which ihe-e 
Pontiae features remove that most costly clement 
in distribution — lost time for the salesman. The 
incredibly large savings they effect in this way. and 
in many others, arc quickly revealed wherever the 
lest of accurate operating cost ligurcs is applied. 

Pontiae welcomes such t«-sls. Let us hear from you. 
A letter to the Fleet Department at the factor* 
will bring you our valuable Fleet User's Plan, a 
copy of the interesting hook '•Experiences of Vari- 
ous Companies in Handling Automobiles vtith 
Salesmen." and complete information about the 
many advantages offered to hii-incs- car u-rr> by 
the Sew Pontiae Big Six. 

Pontiar }li£ Six. $7 15 to $h H t5.f. <>. h. I'tmliitc. \lirltinnit. plu- 
tlrlirrry r/i(irtf«\i. 

t (in.iilfr rt»n «Jrllvrr«-<l |<ri«r it. ---.11 n. the H.l prire wlirn rompMrtnc 
auloinuttilr valur*. . . . Oakland- C<»nt i«r drli.rrrd prlrra includr «ml? 
rrnMfiiinlilr rharnrn fur ■< • 1 Lvi r\ .tml fi n .1 k '. 
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strength, an operation less simple than it 
sounds, seeing that ten brakes out of nine 
were out of order and the rest would not 
work. 

Couplings Didn't Always Couple 

COUPLINGS were made with links and 
pins. There were round pins and flat- 
pins of assorted sizes, links long, short and 
crooked made of iron flat, round and of va- 
rious diameters. No drawbar would take 
n link or pin not especially designed for 
it; and, as no two master car builders 
could agree on drawbar design or the 
height above the rail a drawbar should be, 
making a coupling was somewhat of an 
undertaking. 

The engineer would be signaled to slack 
back and slack ahead in attempts to make 
misfit couplings work until in his frenzy 
the poor man would bite chunks out of 
the boiler head. Making couplings was 
hard on fingers and leg3 and such. You 
could tell how long a brakeman had been 
railroading in the good old days by the 
number of fingers he didn't have. When a 
brakeman ran out of fin- 
gers the railroad company 
would make him a con- 
ductor if he had stubs 
long enough to hold a lead 
pencil. 

But all that is past and 
gone. Now, if you were to 
mention stub switches to a 
railroad man he would not 
know what you were talk- 
ing about. He would be 
equally in the dark about 
link and pin couplers if 
the Santa Fe had not 
thoughtfully preserved 
specimens set on posts in 
station lawns, placarded 
"Lest We Forget"; though 
why anybody should want 
to remember the Santa 
Fe does not explain. 

To make clear the ex- 
traordinary progress in 
railroad operation suppose 
we begin with the promis- 
cuous assemblage of cars 
in a terminal yard. A clerk 
takes a stack of waybills 
and clatters off on a tele- 



type the car numbers, initials, kind of 
load and destination, all of which is 
simultaneously reproduced in all the tow- 
ers in the yard handling cars in a given 
direction. g 

A switch engine powerful enough to 
push Mount Rainier into the Pacific 
Ocean gets behind a mile or so of cars 
whose descriptions have been teletyped 
arid begins pushing them over the hump, 
which is an artificial hill down which cars 
run by gravity. At the summit of the 
hump a lonely pin puller with a copy of 
the teletyped switch list in one hand lifts 
levers with the other to uncouple care as 
they pass. 

At the bottom of the hump another 
lonely man in an elevated glass cage with 
his copy of the teletyped switch list on a 
music rack plays a symphony in trans- 
portation on the keyboard before him, 
noiseless, to be sure, but none the less in- 
spiring. Tiny levers and buttons operate 
electrical car retarders and switches by 
which each car is guided on to any one of 
20 to 40 tracks and its speed regulated so 
ran i ully that it will touch standing cars 
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just hard enough to couple; for educated, 
self-reliant cars of this modern day would 
scorn assistance in making Couplings. 

Car retarders as installed on more up- 
to-date big railroads eliminate a young 
army of car riders, greatly accelerate the 
movement of traffic, reduce costs of yard 
operation and abolish one of the most 
fruitful sources of accidents. Withoul any- 
body getting his fingers dirty or exerting 
himself enough to work up an appetite, 
the many hundreds of cars that pass 
through a big terminal yard daily are 
classified. 




ONCE the train dispatcher's office was a grimy 
place where the decorative features consisted 
principally of a smoky oil lamp and a loud- 
ticking alarm clock. But nowadays the train 
dispatcher and his assistant sit at a shining 
desk laden with loud-speaking telephones and 
other efficient ultra-rnodern devices 



Lonely, but Not Quiet 

IT would be terribly lonely for the four 
or five men who now do the work form- 
erly done by a couple of hundred if their 
solitary towers were not equipped with 
loud speaking telephones so that all can 
hear everything said by any of the others. 
Unfortunately, business seriously inter- 
feres with gossip. 

Meanwhile the division superintendent, 
after lighting a fresh cigaret, asks his chief 
clerk what the weather 
forecast is. Upon being in- 
formed that a gale with 
snow and sleet is sweeping 
westward from the AM:m- 
tic, he expresses the opin- 
ion that the K-3-q-exeB,. 
this being the official des- 
ignation of the class of en- 
gines assigned to fast 
freight service, oughtn't to 
be given more'n so many 
tons eastbound tonight, 
which opinion is conveyed 
to the yardmaster. 

At the latter's office a 
clerk behind a drayload of 
waybills, on being in- 
formed of the decree, be- 
gins "weighing" out the 
trains. With the butt end 
of a pencil and a vacant 
mind he twirls the dial of 
a fuiinage romp'JUT winch 
does his thinking for him. 
automatically adding to, 
or subtracting from, or 
standing pat on, the total 
weight of each car by » 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Typewriter 

Bookkeeping Machine 

Note These Nine Outstanding Burroughs Features — 



1 

* • Automatic tabulation between columns. 

O Automatic alignment (if figures — dollars 
under dollar*: cents iinilcr cent.-. 

-c Errors in key depressions mav be corrected 
before amount is printed or added. 

A 

Autoinutic punctuation of amouutit. 

Hi Balances and totals printed by depressing a 
• single key. (No copying from dials. ; 



Closed account automatically de-signaled 
symbol "O". 



6 Credit balance automatically printed in red 
• and designated with symbol "CK"\ 

7C.lo» 
• with 

8# Electric return of carriage 

9 A fast electric adding, listing and sublruct- 
• ing machine for proof-listing, general 
adding, and so on. 



Call the local Burroughs ollicc for more infor- 
mation or a demonstration on your own work. 



ADDING • BOOKKEEPING • CALCULATING AND BILLING MACHINES 



He bitterly reproached the patron for giving the bank 
a bad name by daring to be hurt in from of the door 



The Banks Want Bigger Bankers 

By JONATHAN C. ROYLE 

Editor-inXJtief, Business Sews Service, Cjansolidated Press Association 




EOOM at the top? There is 
so much room ou the 
top floors of the banking 
i and financial edifices ef 
the United States that the occu- 
pants get lonesome. There are 
scores of eight-room apartments 
vacant with the landlords just clam- 
oring to redecorate according to 
the desires of tenants. The bank 
mergers and consolidations, which 
have been a feature of the financial 
world in the last two years, have 
set up an insistent demand lV>r 
hanking executives of a caliber big 
enough to handle the augmented 
concerns. The supply has lwen en- 
tirely unequal to the increasing de- 
mand. 

This shortage is certain to con- 
tinue. The merger movement of the 
basks has just begun. There are to- 
day a half dozen mergers in pros- 
pect for every one that has taken 
place in the Last two years and the 



Clients used to mmc to the bank with their 
hats in their hands and with contrite hearts 



need for such consolidations is 
growing instead of diminishing. 

To head these combinations, men 
nf vision and imagination are being 
sought as well as those with n 
knowledge of banking practice and 
traditions. It is doubtful, according 
to many financiers, whether the 
banking industry possesses these 
men. Executives of the future in 
nany instances may be chosen from 
other lines of endeavor. 

Banks will be bought this year 
or absorbed into the bin chains not 
for the purpose of semiring addi- 
tional assets or territory or con- 
nections, but to capture efficient 
and much desired executives who 
can lie lifted at once into places of 
t lie highest responsibility and given 
complete freedom of action. 

This trend is already observable. 
A Xew York financier, who has just 
Iwught a number of banks in a 
nearby district and consolidated 
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Simplified Industrial Housing 
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STEEL BUILDINGS 

BV TRUSCON 

from Stock Units — all Types and Sixes 
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For Factories, Warehouses, Shops, Garages, Service 
HuiUlings, or any other One-Story Industrial Building 

You obtain the greatest value in Truseon Buildings because 
they are made of standardized stock units, all manufactured 
in the Truseon plant. You have a wide choice in types, sizes 
and arrangements so as to meet your individual require- 
ments. Truseon Buildings are fireproof throughout with 
steel windows, steel doors and insulated steeldeck roofs. 
Prompt delivery and quick erection assure early occupancy. 

Truseon Engineers will be glad to confer with you or your 
architect or contractor offering quotations and suggestions 
without obligation on your part. Write for literature. 

I sco ii Si eel Company • YonngMown. Ohio 

STEEL BUILDING DIVISION 



Faglarr-rlag and Offirra in 

Principal Cflfea. firiorln in 
Yoitnf •inwn, I Uv r |tn<l, l>«-troil, 
I r.« Angrlra and Japam. 
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An EDUCATIONAL FORCE 

THAT HAS EARNED THE CONFIDENCE 

of Modern Business 



The present widespread interest in adult educa- 
tion has brought forcibly to the attention of busi- 
ness men and educators the problem of the grown 
worker, denied vocational training in his school 
days, who wishes to extend his knowledge and 
increase his efficiency. 

To the International Correspondence Schools 
this is not a new subject. Adult education has been 
their business for thirty-eight years. It was in 1891 
that the I. C. S. undertook, virtually single-handed, 
to solve the wage-earner's study problem on a prac- 
tical basis. At that time an ambitious worker who 
felt the need of further education along the line of 
his employment had only one place to turn — the 
new school of home instruction that was growing 
up in Scranton. He was carefully and conscien- 
tiously taught, and if he had the character to match 
his training, he invariably became more valuable 
to his company. 

It was not long before far-seeing executives 
began to appreciate the possibilities in this new 
idea. They recommended students for instruction 
and proved for themselves the benefits of the 
I. C. S. system. Since that time the vast growth 
of the International Correspondence Schools has 
been paralleled by the development of a well- 
founded confidence on the part of employers 
everywhere. 

The I. C. S. has become the right arm of Indus- 
try. Thousands of its students, past and present, 
occupy responsible positions as foremen, superin- 
tendents and managers in the organizations where 



they work. And as new conditions demand an 
increasingly high proportion of trained men in 
nearly every field, industrial and business leaders 
are depending more and more strongly upon the 
International Correspondence Schools to give their 
workers this training. Even executives with college 
degrees find in I. C. S. courses the specific knowl- 
edge which their work demands and for which a 
general education has not fitted them. More than 
eight percent of all I.C.S.students arc college men. 

Modern business has a right to expect four 
things from an institution that offers educational 
service to its employees: 

1. Appreciation of the employer's point of view" 
and willingness to co-operate with him in helping 
the student select the courses that will be most 
useful in his work. 

2. Sound, competent instruction and the best 
possible texts. 

3. The financial ability to fulfill every obligation. 

4. A sincere interest in every student's progress 
and the encouragement that will keep him studying 
until he has acquired the training he needs. 

These are matters of principle with the I. C. S., 
and have been for a generation. Upon their scrupu- 
lous observance has been reared a structure of busi- 
ness confidence such as few enterprises have been 
privileged to enjoy. 





PrtsiJent 



INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 

FOUNDED 1891 SCHOOLS SCRANTON, PENNA. 

When tenting to iKroixtTloxtL CotanroKMXtt School* pleanc mention Xotion't Biuintu 
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them, was discussing the matter of per- 
sonnel of the new organization recently. 

"My only worry-," he said, "is the 
choice of an executive to head the or- 
ganization. I will leave in (President 

of the largest of the merged banks) for 
a time but I am afraid he does notaneas- 
ure up to the requirements. If he does 
not, 1 will pick out another bank with 
a good executive, buy that and put the 
new man in his place." 

Thinkers Are Wanted 



T^HE new banking chiefs are not going 

A to be confined to men from New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston or other 
large financial centers. Men who can 
'hink in terms of hundreds of millions 
a nd billions are wanted, not men who 
have handled huge sums at some one 
else's instance. One southern banker has 
been offered positions in the largest firms 
in the country because he is that type of 
man. So far he has preferred to do his 
thinking and his consolidating for him- 
self, even though he dealt with units 
comparatively small. 

The banks themselves are responsible 
'or the lack of high-class executives, 
i raining for big jobs has been lament- 
ably lacking. For years, advancement in 
the banks was as slow as promotion in 
the Army in peace time. Salaries were so 
notoriously low that it was a source of 
' v "ist:mt wonder how bank employes 
uved. Certainly the salaries were so small 
as to preclude any contact with outside 
interests beyond those contained in the. 
A to E and O to Z ledgers. A young fel- 
low- Went into a bank as a runner, worked 
his way laboriously to a teller's window, 
aiu ', if he were lucky, became an assist- 
ant cashier before old age overtook him. 

. r*hat kind of training stultified anibi- 
^•°n, narrowed vision, and killed imagi- 
nation. The writer once attended the an- 
n, ial banquet of one of the largest finan- 
fp institutions in New York. In that big 
assembly no steel and flint of wit or 
ppartee could strike a spark of initiative 
from a single diner. They laughed at the 

uz &y old jokes of the master of cere- 
"lonics, a vice president, when they got 
the signal. They applauded at a nod from 
|' ,c head bookkeeper. They sang when 
they were told to do so. 
r bally an old gentleman arose and de- 

Iv cred an impassioned speech on success 
gjd how to attain it. He strc*icd faith- 
.ness and sticking to one's job as the 
Prime essentials and closed bv rcmind- 

lr, g his hom.r tli (t u it™ l.K ,1, 

W for «yror«Fp°Hn that the s icil - 
r must be at lea^t the chairman of the 
^oard, I asked who he was. I learned that 
" e was the superintendent of the safe- 
Uf, posit vaults, a step above the night 
Watchman since he worked in the dav 
'mie. 

. . mv bank employes arc encouraged to 
"link as well as to add and subtract and 
multiply and divide. They are being 



given real training which will fit them 
eventually for high financial positions 
and responsibilities. It will be 15 years, 
however, before the new crop of execu- 
tives is matured and developed. 

For the banking brains of the United 
States realize that "Old Eagle Eye," the 
banker with the cold eye and with ice 
water in his veins, is as dead as the dodo. 
The public now is impervious to the 
flashing glance sharpened by constant 
''looking for the best of it," and it has 
discovered how easy the ice water can be 
turned off. 

Clients used to come to the bank with 
their hats in their hands and with humble 
and contrite hearts. They were palsied 
by the cold eye behind the mahogany 
desk. The banker knew them all and just 
how much he could loan them with safe- 
ty. He proceeded to loan them about 
half that amount. The banker knew per- 
sonally the business of his clients and 
their backgrounds, and the commercial 
banking business presented few major 
complications. 

Moreover, the financial executive 
avoided complications because he de- 
manded subservience on the part of bor- 
rowers. Modern executives tell with glee 
the story of the country banker who 
rushed out to where a bank patron was 
lying after being struck by a sign that had 



n 

fallen from the bank building. The banker 
reproached the injured man bitterly for 
daring to be hurt in front of the bank, col- 
lecting a crowd, and giving the bank "a 
bad name." 

It's a Case of Mutual Benefit 

TVTOWADAYS clients feel that they are 
1 l doing the bank as much of a favor as 
the bank is doing them when they bor- 
row money on good security. The trans- 
action, they feel, is one of mutual benefit 
and they wish it to be treated as such. 
Moreover, there are many banks and 
competition is severe. All the client has 
to do, if he is given the ice-water treat- 
ment, is to take his collateral around the 
comer to another bank. And the bankers 
know it. 

This fact has developed a breed of 
executives who are human and who know 
how to mix. They know how to speak 
their client's language and they play his 
games and share his interests. A lot of 
jokes are current about bankers' hours 
but many a bank executive gets a lot 
more business on the golf course, at the 
opera, around the clubs or over a bridge 
table than he could obtain by sitting be- 
hind a glass-topped desk. 

The old type of commercial banking, 
which, when all was said and done, con- 




A young fellow began as a runner and, if lucky, be- 
came assistant cashier before old age overtook him 
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sUted of getting money at four per cent 
or less and loaning it on good security at 
sis, today plays only a minor part in 
banking activities. Aa competition grew 
keener, the old stock of goods had to be 
augmented. Clients had to be attracted 
and it was necessary to take on new lines 
to dress the window and fill the show 
cases. The trust company business has 
grown to extraordinary proportions; the 
development of America's foreign trade 
has necessitated international connections 
and affiliations. 

Banks have become the largest man- 
agers of estates and are executors of 
hundreds of thousands of wills. Patrons 
demand service and they receive it, such 
service ranging all the way from buying 
school books and sending pocket money 
to children to securing ahoot-the-chutes 
equipment for Borneo chieftains. The 
banks are acting as advisers to thou- 
sands of investors. 

Hence it was a natural step that the big 
commercial banks should take on invest- 
ment banking and the sale and distribu- 
tion of financial issues as part of their ac- 
tivities. The vice president of one huge 
bank and trust company, just formed by 
consolidation, declares that this expansion 
is bound to continue. 

'"The modem bank," he said, "is grow- 
ing to be like a chain drug store where 
one can buy anything from a lettuce 
sandwich to Ford parts. Every time one 
of our competitors shows a new line in 
his windows, we have to meet it with a 
similar line or another which will have 
equal power of attraction." 

These are the conditions which are be- 
hind the insistent call for broad-minded, 
up-to-date bank officials for the higher 
posts. They must know as much or more 
of most other businesses than they know 
of banking. 

The Requisites for an Executive 

THE modern executive must not only 
know his client's business a? well as the 
latter does himself, but he must be pos- 
OMBtd of the social amenities and be pre- 
pared to arrange a wedding or a funeral 
and attend either in the proper regalia if 
necessary. He must know stocks and 
bonds, the trends of markets and for- 
eign exchange, and political conditions at 
home and abroad. He must cultivate a 
wide acquaintance. Or, what is better 
still, he must have the ability to obtain 
assistants who can and will do all those 
things more effectively than he does. 

Is it any wonder that there are va- 
cancies at the top? 

Nowadays no small amount of the 
banking business of the country is done 
on a basis of personal character. It was 
the proud boast of the old time banker 
that he could read character. 

"I can read them like a book," was 
his favorite boast. 

But a man can read only so many 
books and the up-to-date bank deals with 



too many clients for one man to read 
the characteristics of all. In place there- 
of, the modern banker reads his clients' 
checks. 

Few people stop to think how little 
of their lives and motives is hidden from 
their banker and how much can be read 
from the little perforated slips which 
start out "Pay to the order of." If a man 
is leading a double life, his cancelled 
checks will show it almost inevitably. If 
he is playing the stock market orgnmbling 
on the horses, the checks unveil the se- 
cret. They indicate what rent he pays, 
how much his wife spends for clothes, 
what it costs him for electric light, gas, 
and telephone and whether he pays his 
rent or his coal bills promptly. 

A Blot That's Never Erased 

A MAN'S checks are an open book which 
can be read far more easily than his 
countenance. The modern banker pre- 
fers the more accurate method. A man 
may tangle with the law and may go to 
prison and the fact may be forgotten and 
never count against him, but a blot on the 
record of his bank deals is never erased 
and the step aside from the paths of com- 
mercial honor is never forgiven. 

Such information concerning custo- 
mers is frequently exchanged among 
banks in all sections of the country. In 
fact, it is becoming the usual thing for 
the larger banks to buy blocks 
of stock in banks in the various 
smaller industrial and com- 
mercial centers so that they 
will have the advantage of in- 
formation on the men and 
businesses there. 
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It is surprising how speedy this inter- 
change of information has become. For 
example, an investment banker in New 
York recently had an application from 
a bond broker in one of the smaller cities 
of the state to handle part of an issue 
the New York house was putting out. 
The New York house naturally wanted 
full information about the applicant be- 
fore entering an association of that sort 
A query was sent out to the up-state 
city at 9 a. m. Before noon the invest- 
ment bankers knew why the applicant'* 
stenographer had left two weeks before, 
how much he was behind with his bill at 
the hotel where he lived, how much his 
bootlegger cost him, and how much he had 
been offered for his automobile, along 
with other and perhaps more pertinent 
information. 

With that kind of service at his beck 
and call, the modern bank head has time 
to give to constructive thought and plan- 
ning. Where the trick comes in is that he 
must also have the capacity to give to 
such plans. That is why men — like N. L. 
Jonas and A. P. Giannini — who have 
built up huge banking chains do not hes- 
itate a moment to buy a bank merely to 
get ;i man who can think constructively 
and along progressive lines. One success- 




If a man is playing the stock market 
his cancelled checks reveal the fact 



ful executive attributes his rise to the 
fact that during and after the war, while 
be was a bookkeeper in a branch bank 
with a big foreign clientele, he got used 
to dealing in billions and trillions of 
marks. 

''Setting down that many ciphers used 
to scare me," he said, "until I came to 
realize that in real money the sum.- were 
almost absurdly small 

"The only difference l>w ween running a 
large and a small banking business lies in 
not letting the ciphers mean anything to 
you. The policy is right, or wrong whether 
the sum involved is $2,000 or 2,000 mil- 
lions." 

The elevators are waiting to shoot 
those with foresight and vision up to the 
top of the financial world. 
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Directors' Room of the Qounun Dairy Company, Chkatfi, ihou'iut, tlx "CLEMCO" Emerson Suite at 
initMtiby Marshall Field an J Company , Chicago 

In Terms of Profit 



FINE office earns a profit by the good impressions created 
upon callers — employees — upon yourself. It generates a feel 
ing of trust— of respect — of achievement. 

Distinction in design, rare beauty of precious woods and 
exclusive construction features are incorporated into Fine 
Office Suites by "CLEMCO". 

^ [T We will mail you "Pointers In Planning An Office" and "|L^~\ 
v_-^jf Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead J] 

THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3432 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 



Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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Once travel was for the rich, 
but today people travel when- 
ever they have time to spare 



Why People Leave Home 



By DON FRANCISCO 

Lorsl & Thomas and Logan, Los Angeles. 

Decorations by Don Millar 



I FIND ih.'it nearly 200 years ago, 
an Englishman made :i study of 
travelers, anrl set- down what he be- 
lieved were their reasons for leav- 
ing home. The reasons were three, health, 
curiosity, and business. Among the busi- 
ness travelers he ineluded those who left 
their country for their country's good — 
that is, to escape the law. 

The prosent-day community advertis- 
ing man finds more reasons than these 
three, and is obliged to make a closer 
analysis than did the Rev. Laurence 
Sterne when "Sentimental Journey" was 
written. Sterne's purpose was literary, 
whereas the advertising i 
tract travelers to a partici 
the country or the world. 

In the Eighteenth Cemu 
for the rich. Comparative! 
could afford the "Grand Tt 
and Italy, which was sup- 
posed to finish off the 
education of the young 
aristocrat, the event of a 
lifetime. Stagecoach and 
sailing ship provided the 
only means of covering 
ground, unless the trav- 
eler walked. 

Today, people travel 
whenever they have a 



ist at- 
tion of 



v. travel 




little spare time. They have 
the railroad, ocean liner, 
motor bus, automobile, air- 
plane and dirigible. They 
rarry hundreds of millions 
of dollars in spending money. 
And to any community they 
can be induced to visit they 
bring growth, because a cer- 
tain percentage may be per- 
suaded to stay, building 
homes, starting business enterprises and 
making investments. 

So the advertising man must know- 
more about travelers than did" Sterne. 
He must know more about travelers 
than they knew about themselves. 

I am an advertising man and have 
spent a dozen years studying travelers of 
even' kind, for the purpose of attracting 
them to a certain locality. Going a little 
further than the gentle 
author of "Sentimental 
Journey," I have tabu- 
lated the motives that set 
jieople roving. I list desire 
for change, desire for 
amusement, desire for 
something to boast about, 
interest in scenery and 
history, contrasts in cli- 
mate, desire for educa- 




tion, health seeking, 
and opportunity. 

Let us look at these 
motives, as advertising 
men, and see how each 
can be utilized. 

The desire for 
change is present in 

It)' ■ t pc>|>|i' frnin lh< 

time the child is able 
to plead, "Tell me a 
story," until the bored old grandparent 
slips mil the back gale and runs away 
from his daughter-in-law. For old peo- 
ple run away from home almost as much 
as children, and are found in the rail- 
road stations of every large city. 

To want to get out of ourselves, by 
even - possible means, is a basic human 
urge. We go to the movies, read stories 
and travel to escape the routine of office 
and household duties. 

"Come, with me, ami I will make life 
romantic, adventurous, different," eays 
the advertising man, and when people 
arc promised thrills, they will find them 
under the very eyes of natives who find 
life humdrum. Multitudes in New York 
City yearn to go questing for romance 
ami adventure in the Far West, the South, 
and the West, and to thousands in the 
West the lure of Old Mexico is quite irrc- 
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makes 
a TRUCK 



Wy Modern? 

HOES IT REDUCE COSTS f 



V Mx> call a truck "modern" docs not 
make it so. The fact that it was brought 
out this year docs not make it modern. 




trucks truly modern are 
cheaper transportation. In 
several definite trays they 
help increase volume ami 
profits — for any modern 
business: 

1) They reduce distances 
and cut down time — enlarg- 
*ng the area you can serve 
ot in which you can deal. 

2) They reduce the cost jxt 
ton-mile for all hauling. 

3) They represent your busi- 
ness ;1> ;, IHOilt-ril business. 

• _ * 
»■* the eyes of a modern 

Public, 

v v v 
«eal thinking on ibis sub- 
ject will load anv shrewd 
Buyer lo an investigation of 
l he values offered by Gen- 
Motors Trucks. For 
these, are modern trucks in 
*"tery sense of the word. 
Powered by the fatuous 



PONTIAC, BUICK, and 
BIG BRUTE engines, there 
are 42 types — of different 
busicstraight rating capac- 
ities. Their prices contain 
no "padding". Fair and 
business-like allowances 
arc made on used truck 
trade-ins — but no "excess 
allowances". (Time pay- 
ments are financed at low- 
est available rates through 
Y. If. A. C. plan.) 

Many pages could he filled 
with facts ahout what these 
trucks are doing for thou- 
sands of owners, today. 
Ahout their splendid me- 
chanical features. Or about 
the buyers* safe-guards 
which operate for every man 
who buys a General Motors 
Truck. Hut our Work-Test 
offer tells it all, more clearly 
than many words could: 



HAKE 
T II I § 
WORK 

t e e i 



MEMl M-. ami UK VVIER-DUTY 
.Vffr IM U K -Powered 

Marc power and speed t han y<m *1 1 
ever need » ' » Viliraltoidewt 
smoothness and flexibility ' » ' 
HtK snfi ly-nuirgiiiB of reserve 
strength in fiery <lrt:iil of eon- 
si ruction * r * These trucks 
drought new ideas of w ork -ra- 
pacity and work-speed ' ' » With 
the beauty Unit pays dividends 
"TH different ha~ic StHaU;HT 
R ATING CAPACITIES. (Prices 
is only, F. O. B., 
utiac.Mich.): 




General Motors Trucks 

General Motors Truck Company, Pontiac, Michigan 

Kation-wide xcriice and sales-representat'um: 
ictary Branches, Distributors, and Dealers, in 1500 principal cities ami towns 



\\ provide pus, driver, and any 
(General Motors Truek {what- 
ever mailable niinlrl, cliassis or bitty 
most closely meets your haulaiie- 
neeilx) f«ir an adequate test. Prove 
in your own work » li.it these Irin-ks 
w ill do. Test* pro* ided through our 7>~t 
l>noirl»-H and distributors {except in 
states ulicrc unlaufnl.) If you don't 
know nearest source, write for imme- 
diate information. 



A MODERN TRUCK FOR EVEBY* PURSE AND PURPOSE 



When buying o Gekeeu. MomtA TavcK pirate mention \atu>n'§ Hutinets ttt the d>-atr* 
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sfi^tible. Tourists come from Old Mexico to 
feel the city thrills of Los Angeles unci San 
Francisco; anil to multitudes in the West 
and .South. .1 visit to New York scorns 
ihe height of excitement. The desire for 
change is just the desire to be some- 
where else, and one of the fundamental 
reasons why people leave home. 

The desire for amusement is the desire 
for something to do after they 
get elsewhere. Action, good 
times, sports, dancing, moun- 
tain-climbing, riding, motor- 
ing, yachting, swimming, surf- 
board and canoe, native feasts 
<»n the beach in Hawaii — the 
range is endless. This is a 
wonderful motive to attract 
the young and they often cast 
the deciding vote when the 
travel decision is made. 

A Competing Attraction 

THE desire for something to 
boast about was clearly de- 
fined by Sterne when he said, 
"An Englishman does not 
travel to see Englishmen." 
The desire to say they have 
been there takes mast tourists 
to Europe and is a great com- 
petitive attraction againsi 
which American advertising 
men must work. It is a human 
craving for distinction. The 
appeal to this desire must be 
made subtly. One way is to 
attract smart people to your 
locality thus conveying theim- 
pression that to be smart you 
must see it. You can discern 
this appeal in much of the 
travel advertising. 

An old story about two Americans in 
a European art gallery illustrates the de- 
sire to boast about one's travels. The first 
American was reading the numbers on 
statues, and the second looking up the 
titles. 

"Number 427, Bill," said the first, 
bending over a label. 

"The Venus de Milo," read the other. 

"All right, Bill, check — we got her," 
said the first, and they went on, neither 
looking at the statue. 

Many persons have a genuine interest 
in scenery and historic baekeroimds. 
They get thrills from Niagara, the Grand 
< mvnn, the Alps, the Spanish Main. 
Reading has prepared them to enjoy the 
Pyramids, the European castles and Eng- 
lish literary shrines, the relics of Spanish 
days in California, and so on. Europe is 
naturally rich in history, and besides 
those who want to see historic places be- 
cause they have read about them, wc 
have in this country millions of persons 
whose parents and grandparents came 
from Euroj>e. They enjoy going back and 
picturing the conditions in which their 
forefathers lived; perhaps imagining 



what they themselves might be had not 
one of those forefathers mustered cour- 
age to break loose and come to America. 

The United States, on the other hand, 
has scenic attractions that draw travel- 
ers from other countries. 

So the advertising man can match scen- 
ery against history, and carefully culti- 
vate his own historic resources. 




People living in the cold climates want to 
enjoy the oranges and palms of the tropics 



Henry Ford is credited with the re- 
mark that "history is bunk," a saying 
that promises to become historic, yet 
was probably not made seriously. From 
an advertising standpoint, a good deal of 
history is bunk. If you emphasize the 
historic importance of a place in which 
there is really almost nothing to see, 
tourists will find interest in it, and tell 
others, and the first thing you know you 
will have a first-rate historic tradition. 

I might catalog a dozen places in this 
rountry that are hallowed by time and 
associations largely the creation of imagi- 
native advertising men. Some of the 
famed historic spots of Europe would not 
bear close analysis on this basis and those 
who come home with descriptions oi 
their feelings a? they stood in those spots 
would be astonished to discover how 
little they really saw. 

Contrasts in climate make a very 
-r rrmtr appeal. Those who live in cold 
sections want to enjoy the orange? and 
palms of the tropics. By the same token, 
those who live in the eternal summer 
lands are found in cool northern resorts 
every year, and this basic desire is easily 



transformed from touring to residence. 
.Just as those who in middle life, grow 
tired of the rigorous climate of our north" 
ern .-tales, and go to live in some mild 
place, so the folks who have led an active 
business life in the tropics find a welcome 
change in a temperate climate. 

The desire for education is supposed 
to be the real bottommost reason for 
travel, but as an attraction it is less 
compelling than all those I have 
ghren so far. It does take thousands 
of teachers touring every Summer, 
and I suppose that even the most 
frivolous traveler picks up some ed- 
ucation along with change and 
amusement. But it is not a strong 
argument with which to entice tour- 
ists. At best, the advertising man 
Can promise some culture and may- 
be that convinces stay-at-homes who 
might not be persuaded in other 
ways. 

H( dth-sccking and business oji- 
portunity appeal to invalids who 
must travel to get well, and those 
who hope to find wider fields of 
enterprise in new localities. But' 
these are not strong advertising ar- 
guments. Opportunity appeals al- 
most solely to men — and it is not 
the men who decide travel. It is the 
women and young people. 

Health-seeking is also largely a 
man's argument, for it is generally 
the man who breaks down in busi- 
ness. The women go along becau-e 
they have to, and the young people 
go elsewhere, or stay home. If it 
were possible to create a perfect 
paradise for health-seekers and op- 
portunity-seekers, where every man 
would find his old vigor and a busi- 
ness ten times magnified, that would 
be a lean travel proposition, if there were 
no other attractions. It might become a 
wonderful industrial community, because 
of the captains of industry it would at- 
tract, but for ihe fascination of travel 
it would be like a musical show with a 
chorus of grandmothers. 

Fining Motives to the Times 

THESE, then, are the reasons folks 
leave home, as 1 have found them by 
watching carefully the results of commun- 
ity advertising .is shown in returns sueh 
as hotel business, sales of railroad tickets, 
motor cars from other states passing 
along key highways, the building of new 
homes, the bringing in of new factories, 
and other factors that show community 
advertising to be sueerwsful. 

Last, but not least, we measure results 
by the willingness with which Imsiue-- 
men in the advertised community make 
their next year's contributions to the ad- 
vertising fund. 

In the particular community I have in 
mind, we have built on different motive-- 
at different times. We started by a si rone 
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Only the flash of a hand 



yet for 30 years 
it helped to mold 
the spirit of a 
Railroad • • 



A PALE ribbon of road snatched quickly 
by the darkness, a soft blur of lantern 
"ght, a white hand flashing for a second. 

That's all the crew of the night freight 
saw as they thundered by the crossing at 
Nevada, Ohio. Yet, to hundreds of Pennsyl- 
vania trainmen, that waving hand became 
a symbol of the spirit of the Road. For the 
mai ' behind that hand was more than a 
crossing watchman, he was a railroad man 
and the gallop of the Iron Horse throbbed 
in his blood. 

N'inety-nine out of every hundred people 
w ho saw this watchman by his little hut 
■MWt have thought that his only duty was 
to close the gates when a train approached 
and safeguard those who crossed the 
tracks. Technically that was correct. 

But actually this Pennsylvania watch- 
man, who recently retired on a pension, did 
Wore! He felt it was part of his job to con- 
tribute to the team-work that gets Pennsyl- 
vania trains through safely, swiftly, and 
ot > time. 

•Shortly after his retirement a fellow- 
er npi oyt . e wrote: 

About the first instructions and advice I 
Reived when I entered train service was— 
T ato 'i the crossing watchman at Nevada!' 
ere was not a trainman on the division 

did not do the same thing. 
H we received a hot- box signal or a stop 
Rnal from that crossing watchman, you 
^H'ld bet your last chip that action would 
taken, for his signal was never wrung. 
e knew his stuff. When the train was in 
running order, he would wave his hand 
tnany a man has felt better for seeing 
friendly salute. 
And that friendly salute never failed for 
J0 years." 

knnt!! Penns y' v a"ia takes pride in the 
- •* ty of its employees— a loyalty that has 
(i» d> ^ J * m '' l i°r part in molding the spirit of 
,he Railroad. 



\ 



Leaders of the largest fleet 
of trains in America 

Rrou>w\y Limited 

New York and Chicago— JO hours 

The American 

St. I mil New York— 24 hours 

Liberty Limited 

Chicago and Wathlnftton — If hour* 

Congressional Limited 

Washington and New York — hours 

Buckeye Limited 

Cleveland and the Ea«i 

Cincinnati Limited 

Cincinnati and New York — IK hour* 



Pennsylvania Railroad 

Carries more passenger*, hauls mare freight than any other railroad in America 
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appeal to the desire for 
change and amusement. 
When we found that one out 
of ten tourists remained to 
make a home, we paid more 
attention to the more solid 
motive of opportunity in 
new surroundings. Many of 
the tourists who remained 
either embarked in business 
or sought work, and that in 
turn made us emphasize Hip 
industrial advantages of the 
community. 

Finally, when we had run 
i hi* whole gamut of motive*, 
we settled upon a combina- 
tion to appeal to each class, 
offering the tourist and va- 
cationist something to see 
and play at; talking of 
healthful climate to the man 
who must make a change; 
explaining the opportunities 
for business to the man who 
feels that- his chances will be 
better elsewhere than where 
he lives; and giving solid 
statistics of trade, banking, 
wages and markets to th<3 
captain of industry. . 

Good travel advertising 
should use every line of ap- 
peal. True, some appeals 
bring greater response than others, and 
one mu.«t be governed by the locality ad- 
vertised, as it may not have all attrac- 
tions. One must, also stick to the facts, 
picturing what travelers are to see and 




Multitudes in New 
York yearn to go 
questing for ro- 
mance and adven- 
ture in the Far West 



do when they arrive. Sincerity is far 
more satisfactory than circus stuff. 

Tourists now spend every year enough 
money to finance a war! The world total 
is estimated at $3,500,000,000, spent 



largely by Americans. The competition 
for this money is keen, of course. Mere 
publicity is no longer enough to attract 
travelers. There must be a selling cam- 
paign. You must promote the desire to 
travel, and turn that desire toward your 
community. 

When you receive an inquiry for infor- 
mation — that is an opportunity. The per- 
son inquiring is, as yet, merely looking 
in the show window — yours and a lot of 
other windows. He or she must be sold. 

Europe Draws Travelers 

SINCE the war, Europe has made a de- 
termined drive for American tourists, 
and so successfully that the number at- 
tracted abroad has about doubled in five 
years. 

European steamships, hotels, resorts 
and governments are spending several 
million dollars a year in advertising and 
Europe has many of the reasons folk leave 
home. 

American communities are in competi- 
tion with this advertising, but there is no 
reason to lie downhearted about it. Eu- 
rope is persuading people to leave home. 
After they have made up their minds to 
travel, they must still decide where to 
go. We must compete for that decision 
with advertising skill and salesmanship. 
In the end, European competition by en- 
couraging the travel spirit, probably 
helps us more than it- hurt*. When peo- 
ple get that spirit they may go to Eu- 
rope. But eventually they will gel around 
to us. 




The Feminine Touch in Advertising 

By DUFF GILFOND 



HWE you a little woman in 
your advertising agency?" 
This is the question manu- 
facturers are putting to 
agency owners and managers before con- 
signing to them their vanishing cream, 
washing machine or what-have-you. 

Twenty years ago when Ella S. Leonard 
founded Churchill Hall, a New York 
agency which she is still directing, she had 
to use her initials in letters to her clients 
to conceal her sex. 

Today, when the first man smart 
enough to employ women in an advertis- 
ing office, only as clerks, mind you, is still 
alive — I mean Quincy Miller who retired 
recently — and the first real advertising 
woman in New York is still in business, 
agencies must answer that question af- 
firmatively, or four out of five clients will 
take their products elsewhere. So effective 



have women proved themselves in adver- 
t ising, that in unc generation IS clubs have 
sprung up over the country, all of them 
comprising women who sell, boy or pro- 
duce advertising. 

All of these have shown rapid growth. 
The Philadelphia club, for example, since 
its founding in 1916 has increased its 
membership from six to 114 and of these 
114 members ten per cent own their own 

For comparative purposes I might add 
that London has a club of advertising 
women, too, with but 35 members and in 
all France there isn't a single advertising 
woman as we know her. 

Why do men, even men who are still too 
prejudiced to employ women in executive 
capacities in their own establishments, 
welcome women in advertising and seek 
their services for their own products? No 



riddle! Women simply know better what 
other women want; and S5 per cent of the 
money spent in this country emerges from 
the taffeta or alligator-skin purse. 

Even on articles purchased largely by 
men, as automobiles, the decision rests 
heavily with women. The concern of ad- 
vertising men was always, "What do we 
want to sell?" Women have switched this: 
viewpoint to, "What will women buy?" 

They are ever creating new markets. 
Observing other women carefully, they 
notice that one shade of tan is more be- 
coming to a woman's complexion than 
another or that if alarm clocks were 
painted in various colors they wouldn't 
look offensive on the dressing table. They 
are by make-up more interested in details 
than men and it's the little things that 
create new markets. 

One professor of psychology illustrates 
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TH E CHALLENGER. , 




A Business-like Challenge 
to Business Car Buyers 



Here is fast, dependable, economical trans- 
portation in a big, roomy, comfortable 
"Six 1 ' at little more than the cost of the 
lowest priced car on the market. 

Essex the Challenger is a business car 
that earns and saves. It stays in service. 
Requires little attention. You can expect 
20 miles to the gallon — many get more. 

Hydraulic shock absorbers are standard. 
Also 4-wheel brakes, radiator shutters, 
air-cleaner, windshield wiper, safety lock, 
chromium-plated cowl lamps. Starter and 
electric gauge for oil and gas are on dash. 

Business users, who have employed and 



observed fleets of Essex cars in millions of 
miles of operation, tell us that main- 
tenance costs are lower than any business 
transportation they have ever used or 
studied. 

These are values that set Essex sales far 
ahead of any in Essex history. They are 
giving it a like preference in business use. 
For they challenge business judgment and 
business alertness to investigate and com- 
pare with any transportation the industry 
offers. 

A qualified expert on individual and fleet 
uses for business will be glad of an oppor- 
tunity to call. 



Standard Equipment Includes: 4 hydraulic 
shock absorbers — electric gauge for gas and 
oil — radiator shutters— saddle lamps — wind- 
shield wiper — glare proof rear view mirror 
— electrolock — controls on steering wheel — 
all bright parts chromium-plated. 



695 

AMD up- at factory 



It'drn buying an E»«s Tlir Cliuxrvon vlretr mention XatioHt flutwe— to the dealer 
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this difference between the male and fe- 
male mind by sending a few of his students 
to the window to report on the view. The 
boys invariably see the panorama, house- 
tops, field, water; the girls describe cre- 
tonne curtains in somebody's window and 
a face pressed against the pane. Thus, in 
advertising, women are more prone to see 
the specific quality in a commodity and 
in describing it, to use more detailed, pen- 
ct rating phrases. 

To be sure, the hand that turns out good 
copy is not necessarily distinguishable as 
man's or woman's. Nevertheless, the con- 
sensus of opinion among the men and 
women to whom I spoke is that woman's 
ropy has an enthusiasm that man's 
doesn't quite have. The propensity to ex- 
aggerate, to dramatize, to bubble over the 
article, is discernible in women's copy. 

Moreover, as the advertising director of 
a department store told me, a brilliant 
woman copy-writer will stick to her job 
because of her interest in shopping where- 
as a man writing equally well, but- hating 
shopping and its adjuncts, will abandon 
copy for short stories. 

Another endowment which fits women 
for advertising is their romanticism. Did 
any husband ever know his wife to forget 
their wedding anniversary, no matter how 
many bridge schedules she had on hand ? 

The case of Elsie E. Wilson of the 
American Radiator Company is one in 
point. Miss Wilson's job is to advertise 
radiators, hardly a product u< in-pire sen- 
timent and fancy. Who but a woman could 
make stern, formidable old heaters and 
boilers human? Miss Wilson did. She be- 
gan to advertise them in basements fitted 
out as play rooms, with green card tables, 
checkered curtains and tennis rackets. 

It must not be supposed, however, be- 
cause women are more specific, dramatic 
and romantic than men, that their copy 
is gushy and maudlin. On the contrary, 
the tendency in many advertising depart- 
ments is to put virility into copy. But 
virility and vi' acity are not incompati- 
ble. One can be enthusiastic about a prod- 
uct without being effusive. 

Women have abandoned long hair 
and skirts and are not writing about "itzy 
bitzy" bonnets any more or "smart shoes 
that trip lightly in and out of fashionable 
places." Nor are they raving about "le 
demiere crie de Parii." 

Selling the Thrift Idea 

THEY write in English and in common 
parlance. A dress is handled like a mat- 
tress and though their attitude may be ft 
little different from men's, their subject 
matter is not. 

In one advertising department I found 
a woman putting over the idea that it is 
K 8DMrt to be thrifty." In a series of ads 
she compares old-fashioned extravagance 
with present day thrift. How clever to 
make thrift stylish rather than moral! 
Does she use feminine material particu- 
larly to bring out her point' Indeed not' 



For example, she built one advertisement 
around the old expression for extrava- 
gance, "lighting his pipe with a five- 
pound note," certainly a masculine one. 

In advertising the work is always chang- 
ing and we find women in all its branches 
—on newspapers selling space, in sketch- 
ing, in laying out advertisements, in own- 
ing or managing agencies, as heads of de- 
partments, in styling, which means, for 
example, choosing the furniture which 
will best bring out the attractiveness of a 
nig. 

Dozens of women who found teaching 
dull are getting a kick out of advertising. 
A woman is at the head of the typograph- 
ical department in a very large agency; 
another is head of radio advertising on a 
New York newspaper. There is no limit to 
their possibilities in this field, hence, their 
satisfaction in it. 

Accuracy alone demands women's pres- 
ence in advertising. Gone are the days 
when man-made advertisements pictured 
women in bathtubs with their hair 
streaming; when step-ins were hung on 
the wash-line wrong side up; when a very 
reputable agency, advertising a washing 
machine, had its user dressed as a parlor 
maid in black cotton with a white lace 
apron and cap! 

The most untalented woman could nev- 
er, in advertising a soap for \vnshing 
gloves, direct her readers to keep thera on 
until they were dry — as one well-mean- 
ing man did. 

Woman's Role In Research 

FOR research, the newest phase of ad- 
vertising, women are unquestionably 
more suitable than men. When a product 
doesn't sell women are sent to ferret out 
the reason. Perhaps the package is not 
attractive, perhaps, if it is a food, it has 
to cook too long, may!>e the children don't 
like it. By canvassing dealers and con- 
sumers the researcher soon finds out. 

Women make superior nurses because 
of their faculty in wheedling out what 
the patient, might like. Here, too, they 
determine what's amiss with the product 
and the sales mount. So much money is 
spent on advertising that many products 
take testing and experimentation before 
they are even put on the market. I find 
food kitchens in many large establish- 
ments. 

One product was advertised for years 
as a soup before Mrs. Christine Freder- 
ick, food expert and pioneer woman ad- 
vertiser, began to handle it and discov- 
ered its use as a sauce. Men make the 
best plumbers but through investigations 
sinks were lowered so that women don't 
need stilts to wash the dishes. 

Of 24,000,000 homes in the United 
States 17,000,000 have to be brought "up- 
to-date," a problem which may well keep 
women in advertising. 

Of course, it would not be fair to ex- 
patiate on women's fitness for advertis- 
ing without touching on the problem" 



they present to their employers. None 
with whom I spoke questioned their abil- 
ity for the work. One president of an 
agency based his prejudice against em- 
ploying women on their temperament. 
You can't "call" them, he said, and they 
cling to their pet ideas as savages to 
their superstitions. 

Another obstacle they present is their 
impeima nonce. Stories were told me of 
women whose husbands got attractive 
offers in other cities just when a greater 
opportunity was being opened to them. 
One aspect of this impcrmanence is that 
women frequently come into advertising 
to write copy or do a special job instead 
of, as employers would have it, to learn 
the business. 

Linking Home and Career 

much emphasis may be attached to 
these disadvantages of employing 
women in advertising as the reader sees fit . 
I merely want to add that I came across 
some interesting evidence on the com- 
patibility of u home and a career in ad- 
vertising. 

The only woman who directs the ad- 
vertising of a department store in New 
York City, Estelle Hamburger, has a 
home and young twins. The woman who i> 
a good executive, in her opinion, can be 
both mother and advertising director; 
the woman who is not a good executive 
cannot run her home or an advertising 
department. 

The ethirs of the combination of a 
home and a career cannot be settled 
here. I met one important advertising 
woman whose child was at the time in 
bed with the flu and under the care of a 
trained nurse. Of course, she was anxious 
about him, but, then, so was her hus- 
band, and he was doing his day's work. 

In another advertising department I 
found a successful woman who regards her 
baby, not as an obstacle to her career, but 
as an inspiration. Success in advertising, 
to her mind, requires breadth of interest 
and the baby opened up a new field 
hitherto unknown. 

For one of her ads she found out how 
many babies were expected to be born 
during the coming week — there is an av- 
erage — and addressed her copy to them. 

Many women, she said, have more 
than one interest anyhow — their home 
and hridge, their home and social service, 
their home and society. A home and ad- 
vertising merely entail the elimination of 
other interests while the children are 
little. 

Pertinent to this question is the atti- 
tude of a man who directs the advertis- 
ing of one of New York's most popular 
department stores. He employs only 
women as copy-writers — so superior does 
he think them! — pays them between $50 
and $250 a week, prefers them to be 30 
and mature rather than 20, and to run 
a house so that they may better appeal 
to other women who do. 
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A Miraete of Metal 




be 



A LATTICED tower thrusts its web against 
the city sky. Quickly it grows . . . up, 
upward . . . metal-ribbed, secure. Sud- 
denly there stands a high, graceful spire 
rooted to a tiny city plot. Whence came 



strength to grow so tall, to house so much, to 



come so great, on so little? . . . steel! 
St 



Oictnral steel not only provides ;l better building 
a,l d earlier occupancy, it also makes possildc larger 



interiors for practically any type of structure, large 
or small. It occupies less space per unit of strength, 
allows larger floor areas. 

Steel has great adaptability. A steel structure can 
be altered, remodeled, extended, removed faster and 
with less expense than any other type of building. 
Obsolescence can be postponed and returns ex- 
tended for a longer time. Whatever you buil 
investigate steel. 



AMERICAN INSiTlTrTE OF STEEL 4'ONSTIirCTION. INC 



i'llvnT ; '" "'"''T-ilaniliiig of lite many 
lio n '!| , > " f " lr " r,llr;l1 "«« , el '» construe 
•S'rii' r Amt ' r 'can Institute has prepared a 
, (r ., ' ,, ""n-lrelinieal pamphlet-, covering 



M'lnl ' *" c, 7 *'no ox urn 
»" "I wdl hring it prompt!) 



lure. Let us 
evoted to the 
rested in. Your 
oniptly, Write Ind i\ 



STEEL 



MXS I It E S ST RE X K T §1 



AX» SECUKMTY 



The co-operative non-profit service organi- 
zation of the -trurlural -led indn-lrs of 
the United Slates and Canada. Correspon- 
driu-e i- invited, li It'* Madi-nn Avenue. 
New York llil>. District offices in New 
York. Worresler, Philadelphia, Binning- 
hum, Cleveland, Chicago. Milwaukee, St. 
I.oui-. Topcku, Dallas and Sau Fruncisco. 
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Y^ealer Policy o 



f many 



Reminiscent 



. . . says James Dalton 



'Below we quote outstanding statements from 
Mr. Dal ton's article — statements which, it 
would seem, may cause deep thought on 
the part of dealers and a closer analysis of 
their relationship with the manufacturer. 



"1 "Notwithstanding nil the 'clean-up' sales in the closing 
months of last year, when new cars were unloaded at 
heavy discounts, the carrv-over from 1 928 into 1929 wasin 
execssof 60<),000,or 1 50,000morc than from 1927to 1928." 

O "And, lift it be said, sad as the saying may be, that the 
* brutality with which the lash was applied to dealers by 
some of the large production factories in getting rid of 
old stocks was decidedly reminiscent of the dark ages of 
the industry." 

"3 "District managers of one of the big companies were 
** sent into the field ro sell dealers as many cars as they 
would take. After that was done and the shipments had 
been accepted, other shipments were made, without 
orders and wholly without dealer sanction, with at least 
a hint that dealers who did not unload these cars would 
hare their contracts cancelled." 
A "When all these cars were in the hands of the selling 
organization, factory representatives went out with full 
page advertisements which dealers were persuaded to 
sign and which were run at factory expense, announcing 
a 20 per cent price reduction. The copy ma.de it appear 
that this was merely n 'clean-up' cut made by the 
dealers themselves and that the factory list had not been 
reduced. Some justification might have been found for 
this 'forcible feeding' if dealers had been protected on 
the price cur, but they were not. After forcing the 
sharp reduction upon them the factory did not rebate 
them a single penny." 

5 "Many a dealer, who had struggled through the first 



nine months of the J 
hoped would carry him t 
able net, saw that hyp. 
turned into a loss by ti 
months when he had to 



which he 
ear with a reason- 
it wiped out and 
of the last three 
without sufficient 



to say that the mthli 
never had been excee 

"It is not surprising 
is running at full tide 
entering the most 
recorded with sullen 
tions when their fie I 
optimistic if they are 



therefore, that dealer discontent 
Some of the major producers are 

atensely competitive year ever 
uncnthusiastic selling organiza- 

1 forces should be cheerful and 

to hold their own." 



Regardless of what policies may or may not 
be followed by other manufacturers, Reo has 
consistently offered its dealer organization 
sound, constructive sales counsel. Here are 
facts on Reo's dealer attitude. 



1 Rco dealers carried over no obsolete vehicles into 1929. 
At the same time their stocks of new, current, salable 
merchandise carried over from 1928 into 1929 was the 
smallest in years. 

O Reo doesn't apply the lash — because Reo doesn't have 
to. The lash is the inevitable result of over-production; 
and since Rco scientifically gears its production to the 
legitimate — not "forced" — demand for Reo products, 
there is no occasion whatever for the use of the lash, or 
any similar weapon. 

"7 Reo never ships cars that haven't been ordered. For a 
** full exposition of Reo's policy with respect to forcing — 
or even urging — dealers to buy, sec the accompanying 
letter, written to Distributors and Dealers under date 
of January 16th. 

A Rco has a comprehensive and liberal policy for protect- 

* ing Distributors and Dealers against price reduction on 
stocks on hand. 

C Rco Distributors and Dealers have a tweh'e-months-a- 

*' year franchise: 

First, because Reo has no overproduction to be 
dumped onto the Dealers in the closing months of 
the year. 

Second, because the evenness of the year's business 
on the world-renowned Speed Wagon line— now 
made even more attractive by the installation of the 
Gold Crown Engine — gives Reo dealers a steadier 
How of business throughout the year than can be 
obtained on pleasure cars alone. 

6 Reo's policy toward Distributors and Dealers, alwnvs 
recognized throughout the industry as a model of 
liberality and fairness, has been still further liberalized 
with the adoption of the merchandising policy: "Help 
them (the Distributors and Dealers) to sell, and they'll 
have to buy." 

7 Reo's Distributors and Dealers, always intensely 

* loyal, were never better satisfied, or more optimistic, or 
more enthusiastic than they are today. And Reo's 
"turnover" of Distributors and Dealers, like Reo's 
labor turnover in the pla.nt, has always been sn small as 
to be negligible. The reason for this is that Reo deals 
fairly with its field organization; and Rco Distributors 
and Dealers make money. Aren't you ready to come in? 



W'tirn writing to Rtu Mt'O* 
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utomobile ^Manufacturers 

of the J^ARK ^\gES" 

in February, 1929, issue of Motor 



On January 16th, 1929, Reo sent the following letter to its entire 
sales organization. This letter is a typical product of Reo 's 20 
years conviction that sound, profitable business can be gained 
only by working closely with its dealer organization. By giving its 
dealers logical, constructive advice on buying and helping them 
to sell instead of forcing cars on them. By building its dealers 
into prosperous merchants. Read this letter: 



WATCH your inventory and keep 
it on a fast-turnover basis! 

"Automobile dealers the country over 
have learned, in recent years, what 
R*o has always known and always 
Preached — that they can't make 
money if they arc continually over- 
stocked. For if they are overstocked 
they can't "turnover" their stocks 
a sufficient number of times each 
year to enable them to make money. 

"And even Reo Distributors and 
Dealers, who have always handled 
their inventories much more intelli- 
gently than the rank and file of auto- 
mobile dealers generally — possibly 
fcr the very good reason that the 
"eo Motor Car Company has never 
compelled or even urged its dealers 
to overstock — are now buying with 
a more scientific regard for turnover 
Possibilities than ever before. 

'There are undeniably many times 
when a heavy inventory is the most 
expensive luxury any automobile 
dealer can afford. As, for example, 
during a period of falling prices— 
unless, of course, he is protected 
a B a >nst decline by the manufacturer; 
or at a period ot the year when the 
Peak buying is over, and a seasonal 
decline in sales is imminent; or when 
Beneral business conditions indicate 
that sales will be below normal; or 



when new models are in the more 
or less immediate offing. 

"Those are the caution-signals— the 
indications that point to the ne- 
cessity for sound conservatism in 
buying and for the reduction of in- 
ventories to a minimum. 

"Then there are other times. 

"Times when a light inventory is an 
expensive luxury, and a moderately 
heavy inventory is the most profit- 
able investment an automobile 
dealer can make. 

" Forexample : when we are in a period 
of rising prices— giving the dealer 
the opportunity to get the benefit of 
the appreciation in prices of his en- 
tire inventory; in a period when the 
aggregate retail demand is in excess 
of the manufacturer's capacity to 

Eroduce; or at a time when, either 
ecause of the approach of a peak 
buying season or because of a pros- 
pect of abnormally brisk sales, it is 
indicated that for a given period in 
the relatively near future it will be 
impossible for him to obtain auto- 
mobiles from the manufacturer as 
rapidly as he can sell them. 



"In other words, there are certain 
times when interest, storage and in- 
surance charges are important; there 
are other times when those items, by 
comparison with the profits that 
can be made by having the cars to 
deliver at the time they are wanted, 
are entirely unimportant. 

r t t 

u It will be our policy to assist our Dis- 
tributors and Dealers, so far as we 
are able, to buy intelligently and sci- 
entifically. 

"It will be our policy, from time to 
time, to point out to you what seem 
to us to be the factors that should 
control your buying at those par- 
ticular times. We shall not urge you 
to take automobiles, in excess of your 
actual current requirements, whenever 
in our judgment the situation in the 
near future is not going to make such 
a course profitable for you; on the con- 
trary, in such cases , we shall frankly 
urge you to reduce your inventories to 
a basis consistent with the immediate 
turnover possibilities. 

"And, on theother hand, when on the 
basis of the best information we can 
get we see a strong probability of a 
shortage, we shall tell you so just as 
frankly— in order that, if possible, 
both you and we may be saved the 
disappointing experience of obtain- 
ing business that wc cannot deliver. 

"The point we are trying to make is 
that we are interested in intelligent and 
scientific buying by our Distributors 
and Dealers, irrespective of whether 
at any given time it n.eans more buy- 
ing or less buying. 



Car Dealers and Distributors: Wri te for"Lcttereof an Automo- 
bile Sales Manager ro his Dealers and Distributors." Sent free on 
request. Complete information on the advantages of the Reo fran- 
chise will also be sent on request. All inquiries treated as confidential. 



Address: Reo Motor Gar Co., lansing, mich. 
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PARTITIONS 
BY 

DAHLSTROM 




I - 




Restless, ever-changing 
modern business with its 
overnight expansion, its 
many specialized depart- 
ments, has completely re- 
volutionized office planning and layout. Dahlstrom 
Standard Steel Partitions are especially designed to meet 
these constantly changing conditions. Completely in- 

"3 terchangeable as to sec- 
tions, flexible as to division, 
Dahlstrom Partitions can 
be adapted to meet every 
requirement of modern of- 
fice practice ... fit any need. 
Nor are these qualities at 
the sacrifice of strength and 
rigidity. The sturdy construction of Dahlstrom Stand- 
ard Steel Partitions, embodying the experiences of an 
outstanding quarter century of Hollow Metal Construc- 
tion, gives added years of 
service . . . lessened upkeep 
costs. May we send you 
"Standard Steel Partition 
by Dahlstrom" which 
shows in detail the superior 
points of Dahlstrom Par- 
titions. 

DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 

4-16 BUFFALO STREET JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

(ESTABLISH ED 19049 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
DALLAS SEATTLE HOUSTON 
LOS ANGELES PHILADELPHIA 

Khtn writing to Dmil«thom Metallic Doth Co. pirate mtntion Sal ion'* Butinm 




Why Sell Your 
Good Will? 

By DAN SCOATES 

HERE is a complaint that I trust 
will prove interesting because 
it comes from the man way 
down the lint; — the customer — the fellow 
that finally pays all the bills if they arc 
paid at all. Sometimes! he doesn't, pay and 
then the stockholder pays. 

This nil has to do with a small boy 
who has grown in the past few years un- 
til he is no longer small but still is a boy 
and sees tilings in the boy's light. 

A few years ago, we — the good wife 
and myself — got this boy a little wagon 
for Christmas. It wasn't an elaborate af- 
fair but it was a well built toy that he 
could haul his friends around in and be 
pulled in for a ride. It served its pur- 
pose in good shape, but like till good 
wagons after due time, got wobbly. One 
of the wheels gave away in the hub. 

So I said to son, "Well, that can't be 
fixed." 

"Yes it can, that wagon is guarantei d. 
It's a good wagon." 

He went upstairs to his room and dug 
up a certificate of guarantee that came 
with the wagon. He read it to me. 

"Now I am going to write them and 
tell them about it, and they will send me 
a new piece." 

Such is the faith of a small boy. 

The next morning he gave me a let- 
ter addressed to the firm that make- this 
kind of toys. I was interested to know 
what the result would be. Would this 
manuf actur er Tell the boy nothing doing 
or would he seize the opportunity to do 
.some effective advertising. 

In about a week the new part came. 

Son immediately said, "What did I tell 
you, dad?" 

A Piece of Good Advertising 

rriHAT manufacturer was written indel- 
L ibly in the mind of this !>oy as a square 
shooter. It was good advertising. 

The boy grew. This last Christmas we 
wanted to get him something especially 
nice because we will not buy him toys 
many more Christmases. 

We decided that he would like a wood 
turning lathe, saw and all the trimming? 
that go with it, run by an electric motor. 

We bought a well advertised machine 
made by a well known manufacturer, 
and got it through the local hardware 
dealer. 

The machine came. The boy got it on 
Christmas and was tickled pink. 

Fine. Then he set it up and got it 
running, only to find that it was not true. 
Son was terribly put out. but he took it 
in good spirit. I was going to Dallas the 
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next week and he asked me to take the 
faulty part to the factory branch house 
there and ask them to replace it. 

I took it to Dallas and carried it to 
ffle branch house. The man there agreed 
to send it in to the factory for me. 1 told 
him that it was a new machine and I did 
not want any of this pay the express 
Charges stuff. It was the manufacturer*? 
'"Hit and he should take care of it. 
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The Part Arrives Collect 

jVOTHING was heard from it for a 
£ " couple of weeks. Finally I wrote the 
MSnch and they wrote the factory. The 
I ):, rt came. It came express charges col- 
le «t, $1,34. 

How much do you suppose that man- 
'"■u'turer spent in advertising to net son 
■""1 me sold on his product ? Ask him. I'll 
het lie will throw out his chest and tell 
>'oti how many hundreds of thousands he 
'- ^Pending in advertising. 

He made a customer out of us and 
now he sells his good will for *1.34, as 
to as we are concerned. 
. I just couldn't 1 elieve that a big na- 
ri ""al manufacturer would sell good cus- 
tomers bo cheaply. 

1 " rote a letter directly to the president 
°t the concern. I didn't want any buck 
I'^siiiK, Mayhe 1 was wrong, but I want- 
'''' to know the policy of this concern. 

' got a nice letter back. It seemed that 
'he president had a son and they had 
Mirtnjaa up in their part of the coun- 
''• v and ho knew just how the whole 
; ll njr must have upset our young man. 

he letter was a fitie dissertation along 
that line. It was a fine letter of condol- 
c ' nc £---perfect. But— 
I *h p re must be matters of policy and 
**** 'aid down and it was wrong for me 
r ' handle this matter myself; I should 
1:1 v c taken it to the dealer of whom I 
! ' Urf, hased it and got him to eend it in 
J* be -would have paid the express, 
'he letter winds n j> with "again wish- 
"g to express my regret" etc, 
. far so good. I haven't asked the 
CT for the $1,34 and 1 am not going 
^j^Wuse I have my money's worth. 

manufacturer sold me his real rcpu- 
?* ,on .at that price and I felt thai 1 got a 
'"■Sain because it just happens that we 
e °- Some wood working machinery for 
u ^ shop and, well, you see how I feel. 
ttJ/. 0 "'- from the merchant's standpoint. 
r ,lle I don't know for sure, I'm fairly 
( :i| n this manufacturer allows the re- 
' 'li-ater somewhere around 30 per c-ul 
t n this type of machine. The dealer has 
Pay the freight out of this, take care 
Pv Pos t of doing business and in the 
' !p °f this manufacturer, pay the ex- 

r '" ;m y hum goods -en i him. 
,1^1 let's see about the profit this 
►jY* " r can make on that long discount. 
I».r '''' :iu ' r cannot charge more than list 
\ 'he resale price is advertised, 

ill !'"v^ nR t0 information gathered hy 
? National Retail Hardware Anocia- 
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WATCUPLL 

ALERTNESS to what is happening 
i, in any business is automati- 
cally maintained when every initial 
transaction is properly recorded. 

The Eery COM-PAK Auto- 
graphic Register is the bestand sim- 
plest means of keeping constant 
vigilance over possible profit leaks. 

It surrounds every transaction 
with positive safeguards, corrects 
mistakes and prevents losses. 

The Eery COM-PAK provides: 

Self-identifying handwritten rec- 
ords of all ini tial business transac- 
tions for the MANUFAC- 
TURER, WHOLESALER and 
RETAIL MERCHANT. 

Every line and department of 
business is protected against loss 
with informative, fact-revealing 
records of the activities of every 
employee. 

The COM-PAK is the ideal 
means for making and issuing mul- 
tiple records of transactions such as 
Sales (Cash, Charge or C. O. D.), 
Purchases, Storing, Production, 
Shipping (Freight, Express or 
Truck), Invoicing, Delivery, etc. 
—in fact, any and every kind of a 
transaction incident to the safe op- 
eration of any business. 

May wc suggest in detail how 
YOU may use it to advantage and 
at small cost? 

Write today for full information. 
The Egry Register Company 

Dayton, Ohio 

ECRY 

COM-PAK 

AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER 
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tion for 1927, the latest figures available, 
a dealer in a town of from 3,500 to 10,000 
duuvz a ;.i:>::!. ^ m from *•'.<!, I >()(') lo + MHI.- 
000 has a cost of doing business of 20.S3 
per cent. 

Then the dealer from whom I have 
purchased this machine must have a cost 
of about that amount. I asked the dealer 
the amount of the freight bill on this 
item. He told me and I figured that it 
was 4 per cent of the sales price. So that 
brings the dealer's cost on this item up 
to about 25 per cent. If the manufacturer 
gave him 30 per cent he is still 5 per cent 
to the good. 

But, now I come in the store with part 
of the machine and tell him the manu- 
facturer has not done a good job. He 
must ship it back to the factory. Tin- c\- 
press company now gets part of that 5 per 
cent profit — perhaps all of it. 

Then they tell ns that, the retail mer- 
chant is the weakest, link in the chain of 
distribution. Who could stay in business 
on that basis? 

Now let's see about the boy. He is thor- 
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oughly disgusted. When that boy gets 
through college he may be in a position to 
tell someone what machinery to buy. Wifli 
he advise (his kind? 

Where Good Will Counts Most 

BUT that isn't all. Boys talk over their 
problems and troubles with othe* 
boys. This lxjy is in a manual trainingclass 
with 30 other boya. How reputations arrf 
made and unmade by these hoys! 

If I were a manufacturer of things that 
had to do with boys I would do all I 
could to make e very boy feel that I was 
shooting square with him. How different 
the attitude of the two manufacturers 
this boy has had experience with! 

Why should the manufacturer who 
sends out defective workmanship expect 
the dealer who handles the goods to take 
care of the expense? It's the manufac- 
turer's fault, why not walk up and take 
his medicine like a man, make good and 
have the dealer as well as the customer 
feeling right about the situation? 



A Chamber Outdoes Politics 



ISS< H'HI hiHinc-r: men have 
their full share of the "show 
me" spirit that has made their 
state and its inhabitants famous. Witness 
a case in point. 

In 1027 during the fifty-fourth session 
<if the Missouri legislature an instrument 
known as the Ralph Sewer Law was 
passed. It -authorized the onra nidation and 
incorporation of sewer districts in com- 
munities of 7,500 or more population. Any 
100 property owners in such a district 
could organize and petition the circuit, 
court for incorporation, the court then 
being required to set a date for a hearing 
on the petition, advertise at least twice 
and hear objections, if any. 

If there developed no preponderance of 
evidence in opposition the petition was to 
be granted, a proforma decree of incor- 
poration issued, and the court was to ap- 
point three supervisors for t he sewer dis- 
trict from among the' resident, property 
owners. These supervisors were then to 
hire a secretary-treasurer, an engineer and 
an attorney who were to work out a sewer 
plan, determine its feasibility and cost 
and to submit their findings to the court. 

The court was then to advertise again 
for objections and, if sufficient cause was 
not produced against the plan, appoint 
three commissioners to assess benefits and 
damages. These steps having been taken 
the court was to nuthorize the supervisors 
to levy the necessary taxes, to immedi- 
ately begin const ruction, to issue bonds to 
cover cost of the work, and to submit re- 
ports annually to the said circuit court for 
approval and record. 

Under this law .-cveral di.-triets were or- 



ganized and incorporated and plans were 
prepared and submit ted. 

Then, just when the law was function-; 
ing smoothly, some politically inclined 
persons got together and offered amend- 
ments to the measure. These amendments, 
which purported to protect, and safeguard! 
the people against themselves, providedj 
for submission of all proposals, plans and 1 
so forth to a special election before nnV 
sewers were constructed. 

At this juncture the business men,' 
through thras:encv< ( fth,.\V,.lNi (in Hiam- 
ber of Commerce, took a hand in the pro- 
ceedings. The Chamber, which had beef 
instrumental in bavins: the Ralph Law 
passed, cathered a delegation and ap- 
peared Ix-fore the legislative committee 
which was considering the amendments. 

The proponents of the politically in- 

ire. I amendments plead their case. Then 
ihe engineers, lawyers, and the spokesman 
Of the Wellston Chamber of Commerce 
took the floor. They defined the propriety 
of paving proper specialists for special 
and technical constructive work. Thev re- 
viewed the fact that special elections costi 
money and could not add any value t0| 
the construction work in hand. They 
pointed out that, in almost, every polttfl 
tally controlled work so-called "deliciencjl 
appropriations" were required to covcW 
the increased costs. They concluded witll 
the declaration thai honesty -mil inteeritr 
did not depend upon s ]) ecial' elections, j 

i he legislative committee returned tbl 

politically inspired amendments, without 
favorable action, to the politicians who 
had fathered them. Busbe* had won ovel 
Politics.— Heiiman A. Fl.NKE 
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"human element" 

what is it costing 

your business ? 

Crelessness is a human trait that can never he eliminated 
from business. But it can be minimized. Costly mistakes, 
inevitable with pen and pencil methods, arc impossible 
when Addressographs are used to write modern business forms. 
The entire day's business is speeded up — things arc done on 
time — expenses are reduced — profits arc increased. 

Reducing the "human element" with Addressograph equipment 
in a small New York office saved $1200 a year — in a large or- 
ganization, $7?, 000 a year. Every sue business can use Addres- 
sographs profitably to keep records better — for "Customer Con- 
trol" — to improve collections — to increase efficiency of factory 
scheduling methods — to imprint sales literature, wrappers, labels, 
etc. — to address letters, price lists, bulletins, etc 

Let the Addressograph representative show you how Addresso- 
graphs will eliminate mistakes, reduce costs and increase profits 
in your business. Mail the coupon. 

Salet and ItHtCt agenftet in ihc principal citiei of the worlj. 

Addressograph Company, 909 W. Van Burcn Street, Chicago 

Canada: Toronto, Vancouver. Montreal 
European Hc«iJ Ofiit and factory: UxiJun, Entfl.mJ 
Manufacturer* a\ (JrapButypc Adarcuogrjph Dupllgraph CarJograpb SpecJaumii 

Copynilit 1929 AJdrtMograph Co. 
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MoiM A- 4 
Automatic 
Imprint* 
an 1 1 most 

unlimited variety 
of forma, 7. TOO 
per hour. Auto* 
matte machine* 
$48? up, f. o. b. 
Chicago. 



pMptlgwpfc"' 
Model D-3 — 
Leaaed at $65 
per month, Pttnta 
2.000 letter* per hour, 
complete with name, 
addrcaa, salutation , 
elite, entire letter and 
signature. Other mod- 
el* of duplicating ma- 
chin.-* aold at S57.'0 
to 11.770.00 (. o. b. 
Chicago. 



Model F : Clec- 
trie — Handle* 
name and data 
writing oo all 
forma thru a rib' 
bon. 2,000 to 
3.000 an hour. 
Electrically oper- 
ated model* SI ' 
up f, O. Ok 
Chicago. 




CjrdofiTdph — 
117.50 f. o. b. Chi' 
cago. Produce* 1500 
nemici oo pott 
card* in an hour 



MoJd H-J — 
175 . Imprinta 
name* or data, 

1200 to isoo 

tmpr cation a an 
hour ! Oc he r 
hand operated 
model* from 120 
to $101. All 
price* t > k 
Chicago. 




PRINTS FROM TYPE 



YOUR 
LETTER. 
HEAD TO 

Addressograph Co, 
909 Wert Van Buren 
Street. Chicago, Illinois. 

Please advise how 
Addressograph* will increase my 
sales and reduce my operating 
expense. t-utt 



Whrn vritina iKWKUM** C'oHrMNT plratr mrnlio* .Vorion'l SwiiKM 





Business Is Not So Easy 

A general storekeeper takes issue with Fred W. Shibley 



IN Nation's Business for March, 
Fred W. Shibley, vice president of 
the Bankers' Trust Company of 
New York, writes that "it is easy to 
make business pay" and gives advice to 
the general storekeeper. 

I spent several years running such a 
store and, while I make no claims to any 
outstanding achievement, I left behind a 
record of fair success. I believe Mr. 
Shibley's advice and the premises on 
Wbklh he bases his argument to be faulty. 

Let us analyze some of his statements 
and point out their weaknesses. 

We find the proposition that "the 
larger number of failures result from lack 
of judgment and improper understand- 
ing of the principles that govern busi- 
Jies.-." 

This is a cause in some instances, there 
can be no doubt, and a contributing 
cause in many others. But to discard 
from the picture all the hazards threaten- 
ing business on every side is to show little 
understanding of the situation. 

Suppose, for instance, an earthquake 
should strike New York City, or a fleet of 
airplanes should bomb and destroy the 
city. Just how would a display of judg- 
ment by a business man avoid the calami- 
ty? A little overdrawn, perhaps, but the 
reader can illustrate the point in a hun- 
dred different ways for himself. 

A Period of Great Change 

WE are going through a gTeat economic 
change in business today. We always 
are as a matter >>f fact. Life itself is a se- 
ries of constant changes, and the problem 
of the individual is one of constant adjust- 
ment to a life of change, economically, 
socially, and spiritually. 

The central idea of Mr. Shibley's art- 
icle is that the business man who would 
succeed must study his markets and en- 
deavor to meet the requirements of those 
markets. In this connection Mr. Shib- 
ley makes the sweeping statement, "These 
are the A.B.C. principles of husiness eco- 
nomics and from the first sandal maker 
to the International Shoe Co., no man 
has ever made an enduring success in the 
footwear business, or any other, unless 
he first applied these principles." 

It's a far cry from the first sandal 
maker to the International Shoe Com- 
pany. I wonder if Mr. Shibley knows just 
what the shoe retailer's problem is today. 
Take for example the department-store 
and chain-store encroachment on the 
small dealer in shoes or in almost anything 
you might name today. 
Large command of capital and central 



organization of management enable chain 
stores, mail-order houses and large cor- 
poration retail stores to sell to the public 
at prices often lower than the small mer- 
chant must pay to wholesalers. 

Mr. Shibley makes no mention of these 
changes in our business life today. They 
are facts to be reckoned with. They must 
l)e met squarely. If they have value and 
are economically sound — and I have a 
growing suspicion they are — they will live 
out their usefulness in their turn. 

The Retail Man's Future 

WE are on the threshold of big mergers 
of industrial organization. There is 
no lark of evidence that the small retail 
man of the future must either go out of 
lui-iness t'-.r himself mid find his place in 
ihe new machinery of retail control on a 
salary basis or be able to increase bis capi- 
tal to a point where he can in some meas- 
ure combat the competitive forces of 
big scale retail business. 

To illustrate the need of studying your 
markets Mr. Shibley relates his "log 
chain" incident. I believe this is unfair 
to the village general store merchant. 

What general store merchant fails to 
accumulate through the years a few art- 
icles of out-of-date or slow-moving mer- 
chandise? The best merchants 1 know 
have such articles. But what proportion 
do these articles bear to the entire stock 
or to the volume of business? This much 
harped on phase of merchandising is 
mostly in the minds of writers and seldom 
is much of a factor toward failure. 

Mr. Shibley suggests that the merchant 
should spend at least a month in the Win- 
ter visiting the potential buyers of his dis- 
trict in his automobile to ascertain their 
needs for the coming Spring; and then to 
stock up to meet, these needs. Let us ana- 
lyze this suggestion and see just how it 
would work out in practice. 

In a great many parts of the country the 
winter sales of clothing, underwear, foot- 
wear, mittens, and caps are the best and 
most profitable part of a merchant's bus- 
iness. Why should he neglect this business 
he already has to seek a doubtful business 
of the future? 

Suppose he cue- run into his farming 
district and finds out John Jones is going 
to buy a plow and Jim Brown a new har- 
ness! What assurance has he that these 
men will buy from him? 

The women may discuss the styles with 
him and tell him their preferences in 
wearing apparel, but when they get ready 
to buy they are likely to go to the nearest 
large center where they will find a greater 



range of styles and where they are likely 
to be able to buy cheaper. Good roads 
and automobiles are far greater factors in 
taking trade from the merchant in small 
places to the larger centers than in help- 
ing him go out and get trade. 

Carried out to a logical conclusion the 
result of Mr. Shibley's proposed visit to 
potential buyers would be a great over- 
stocking of the store. Then, if the expected 
buying orgy did not materialize, the 
amount of capital tied tip would be as a 
mountain to a mole hill in comparison to 
the chain episode. 

In conclusion, 1 want to reply to the 
assertion, "There is no question that if 
this general storekeeper would apply the 
- •me primary economic principles to his 
I n-nie-w ih;,i Ceiicral Mutnr- Corporation 
applies to its great enterprise, he could 
be in a degree as successful." 

There is absolutely no analogy between 
the general storekeeper and the General 
Motors Corporation. One creates goods 
and sells them. The other buys and sells 
goods. The. manufacturer sells to the mid- 
dleman or dealer while the merchant sells 
to the ultimate consumer. The very act 
of manufacturing automobiles creates a 
certain amount of demand for them. 

Furthermore a corporation capitalized 
at billions of dollars is in no way compara- 
ble with a small general storekeeper. The 
storekeeper must sell directly to a shop- 
ping consumer. Often he must extend a 
more or less heavy credit. He is in strong 
competition with his brother storekeeper. 
He is in stronger competition with the 
chain stores.large manufacturing corpora- 
tions who also control the retail stores of 
their product, and mail-order houses. 

Consider the Tire Business 

TF Mr. Shibley thinks this is nonsense, 
A I refer him to the survey of business 
conditions in ihe February number of the 
Nation's Business. 

1 happen to be in the tire business at 
present. I ask Mr. Shibley to investigate 
what is going on in that field. Witness the 
merger of the Goodyear, the United 
States and the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
panies. Already the leading tire companies 
own, cont rol and operate a chain of retail 
stores. The day of the small dealer in (In- 
field is near an end. 

If my analysis of the retail business sit- 
uation is incorrect I should appreciate be- 
ingset right. But I am sure that the facts 
bear out my contention and we cannot 
shut their eyes to the real situation and 
urge an impossible theory. It won't work. 

— By F. J. Lawrence. 
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ICTURES TUG 
AT MEN'S 
INTERESTS 

Whether you are attracted by the roar- 
ing commercial canons of lower Man- 
hattan or allured by the calm of a hillside 
orchard — it is a picture here that now 
commands your thoughts. Rotogravure 
has here reproduced two photographs, 
One will lead some men its way and th< 
ether pull some men another. Rotogra- 
vure, perfectly reproducing pictures o 
your goods or your services, will no 
leave the public neutral. Use rotogravure 
— available in all kinds of advertising - 
to influence men's reason or emotions 

Khnberly-Qark (frrporat.i< 



Manufacture* of Hyln/iltilr. I'rimitpiale, 
SrrvofiUile and Hoto/iliitr — /xiper* 
fur rotogravure printing 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY STAOLI 




Let 



$ Some merchandise 

is like a light under the bushel. People read about 
it but do not see it. There are ways to show all 
products effectively. For inanv, the way lies 
through rotogravure. This process for a perfect 
printed reproduction of photographs and other 
art is available for your booklets, package enclo- 
sures, house organs, catalogs, and mailing pieces. 
The rotogravure papers made by Kimberly-Clark 
— Primoplatc, Hyloplate, Servoplate and Roto- 
plate — give perfect satisfaction in their respective 
lields. The Rotogravure Development Department. 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 208 S. LaSalleSt., 
Chicago, welcomes rotogravure questions. 

J^imberly (Mark (hrpx >ration 




12? F- 42nd at. 



fcfaMnw Ana 
SEEN AH, u IS 

CHICAGO 
208 S. U Salle Si. 
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How Aviation 
Speeds Business 

By ARNOLD H. EXO 

National Air Transport, Inc., Chicago 

BUSINESS saved $19,812.09 in in- 
terest in 83 business days in April, 
May, June and July last year by 
tending cancelled checks by air mail from 
Cleveland to Chicago. Air-mail postage on 
these cheeks was ,$1,900, according to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Which provided these figures — a small 
enough investment for the benefit re- 
ceived. 

This is one of the ways 100-miles-an- 
hour air transportation is proving a val- 
uable asset to business. There are many 
oi hers: 

A sales manager, by spending three 
c ents more per letter for air-mail tran- 
l">ri:nion, obtained 700 per cent greater 
returns on ;i circular Inter than mi li-iim- 
*nt out in the regular manner. A lame 
department store sold out a huge stock of 

Women'. iv;ii|v-t<i-\ve:ir in a lew hOQH 

Mtet sending out announcements bv air 
niail. 

A yacht broker has already sold nearly 
: * Mlf million dollars' worth of yachts and 
p xpeete hip total sales to be more than a 
n "ltion dollars when all leads are finally 
followed ap. He estimates the cost of his 
a tr-niail campaign at considerably less 
than one per cent. 

Motion-picture studios rush new pic- 
tures to the East by air express almost 
**lusiv e ]y. Bu siness executives now ac- 
l ' ,>r "!>lish in one business day what form- 
Pr b" required four days when visiting 
•ranch offices and distant clients. Mer- 

'antw ;ir ,. (j,. | !,„,_, nl <|| -hjpments i:\-u r 

ttan ever before. 

r he Public's Changing View 

A^ l> the public is rapidly correcting its 
■ r *- impression that air travel is a haz- 
" 0,ls adventure. Passenger traffic is in- 
casing by leaps and bounds as more and 
m ° r « persons lenrn that 100-miles-an- 
'°ur transportation is safe and reliable. 

In January, National Air Transport's 
Planes (leu- 17' I,! I! I.") miles without a forced 
ending due to mechanical causes. This 
'j Ql, M'any started operations May 12,1020, 
i'i' 1 ■ by April l, tins year, its plant* had 
'• :; ' | 7.:; Is miles, equal to more than 

^. "lines around I hi- earth .it tl j i:i'm. 

^'"""H i hp plijihiest injury of any kind 
l'^sei 1U r ( . r . This mileaee was not llown 
' Uv "i siinshiuv, davlight hours, but 
" r, "jgh 24 hours a day, 305 days a year. 

'hi-r companies can quote similar tisr- 
(I ° S :,Il d these records are not luc-k. All 

c ;,| n f (,f i"'pment is regularly examined by 
• ''nutiem itis]ieetors who are ompnw- 
w to withdraw the license is-it.-d to the 
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nsurance 

is the Red Cross of Business 



Flood or earthquake, famine, fire— no 
matter what the call— the Red Cross is 
ready with experience, personnel and 
money — to meet emergencies. You 
gave that money— you and your neigh- 
bors across the continent. You gave it 
as a contribution to society— to relieve 
human suffering. 

Insurance is the Red Cross of Busi- 
ness. 

Here, too, experience, organization, 
and money are ready to safeguard 
values— to protect man 
against financial loss. ^=^^= 
Here, too, yon gave the 
money — in insurance 
premiums — to relieve 
property owners, your- 
self as well as your 
neighbors, from the 
burden of loss. 

So insurance is more 
than a business. It is a 
vital factor in our eco- 
nomic and social struc- 
ture. Ic is a humanizing 



You can obtain 
Agricultural Policies 
for all coverages such as 

Fire - Parcel Post 
Automobile • Marine 
Use and Occupancy 
Rent and Leasehold 
Windstorm ■ Floaters 
Sprinkler Leakage 
Registered Mad 
Transit • Earthquake 

Tourists' Baggage 
Explosion ana Riot 
Aircraft Damage 



influence that links all business men 
together. Through this medium you be- 
come associated with every other pre- 
mium payer for common protection. 

Every loss is a serious matter, for it 
will be paid from the funds to which 
all have contributed. Insurance com- 
panies are constantly investigating 
— proving — for the sole reason of 
safe-guarding those funds. We must 
not pay an "arson" claim, for example, 
for that would be an unjust burden on 
the honest insured. 

Here at the Agricultur- 
al, we see insurance as a 
public trust. Our records, 
investments, and routine 
operations are planned to 
give the greatest protec- 
tion to the funds which 
stand between you and 
financial loss. At the 
same time it is our sin- 
cere effort to eliminate 
delay so that you may be 
reimbursed promptly. 



W* would welcome an opportunity /or one of our 
representatives to discuss our tieupoint with you. 



IV tun writing to AnarrtruirftM. InklmaXC* Courxsx p/«. 
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400,000 SQUARE MILES OF PLAYGROUND 





THIS YEAR - HAVE A 
REAL VACATION 

IN Ontario, splendid roads 
lead you through modern 
cities and quaint villages 
where you will revel in new 
sights and sounds, and meet 
hospitable people with whom 
you will love to mingle. 

Here you will find tent and 
cottage, camps and modern 
hostelries; the grandeur of 
woods, redolent with pleas- 
ant forest-fragrance, along 
the shores of waters where 
many varieties of fish await 
your lure. 

Plan this year to have, 
perhaps for the first time, the 
kind of vacation you have 

always wanted in 

Ontario, Canada. 
You Can Have This Really 
Remarkable Bool^ — Free. 

WRITE TO 

Ontario Publicity Bureau 

Dept. K Parliament Buildings 

Queen's Park, Toronto 
Canada 



FREE 




ONTARIO 

CANADA^ 



plane.*. Pilots are licensed and examined 
every six months as to their physical fit- 
ness. Mechanics who check the planes 
after every nin are required to take peri- 
odic examinations to determine their 
ability. Ships are inspected and adjusted 
after every trip. 

The airplane as a transportation me 
dium is an established fact, with 21,25 
miles of airways spanning the countr 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and fro 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf. 

This tremendous development has 1 
reached only a quarter of a century sir 
the Wrights made their first flight at ] 
ty Hawk, and ten years after the first 
line was established in this country, 
lowing for lapses of time when little 
done to promote air travel, the air m.n 
is but eight years old. 

The First Air-Mail Line 

THE Post Office Department estab- 
lished the first such line in this coun- 
try between New York and Washington 
in 1918. It was found, however, that the 
distance between these points was too 
short to achieve any decided advantage 
and service was soon discontinued. 

In 1920 air-mail servire was begun be- 
tween New York and San Francisco, us- 
ing planes by day and trains at night . This 
was changed to an all-air route in 1924 
when installation of airway lights made 
night flying possible. 

In 1925 Congress passed a law provid- 
ing for private operation of air-mail routes 
under contracts with the Post Office De- 
partment and, in a little more than three 
years, M." air transport companies have 
been organized. Today these companies 
are flying more than 56,342 miles ever)' 
24 hours, delivering mail, express and pas- 
sengers in San Francisco 31 hours after 
leaving New York and at corresixmding 
speed between other points throughout 
the United States. 

An Unfair Comparison 

DESPITE this tremendous growth 
many persons insist on making dis- 
paraging comparisons of air travel in this 
country and in Europe. These critics lose 
sight of the fact that virtually every air 
transport operator in Europe receives a 
heavy government subsidy which guaran- 
tees him a fixed percentage of profit above 
all expenses. Such a comparison of Euro- 
pean and United 8tates nir transportation 
conditions is, of course, wholly unfair to 
American operators. These operators 
must earn their own way or else stop oper- 
ating their planes. 

The development in this country, how- 
ever, is more sound in the long nin be- 
cause it is healthy and will eventually 
mean a system of aerial transportation 
unequalled anywhere, with fares and rates 
closely comparable lo those of present ac- 
cepted modes of travel. 
The following table shows how »w 



If hen writing to Ontuio Puwacrrr Beictv pfeatt mention N 
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asportation in this country and Europe 
in] nired in 1927: 

United State» liuropt* 

umber of routes 23 123 

Mill s of airways 9,028 33,101 

Miles of lighted airways 5,872 0 

Passengers carried 8,572 187371 

Mail carried (pounds) . 1 ,654.165 2,599 .986 
K\| n."ss and freight car- 
ried (pounds) 2,261,507 7,713*11 

Airplane miles flown. . .5,809,999 12,616,752 

1 Includes the following countries — Eng- 
land. France, Germany, Ilaly, Netherlands, 
Austria, Denmark, Poland, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

It must be remembered that this com- 
parison includes virtually all Europe as 
against the United States alone. Figures 
for individual foreign countries show the 
United States to be more than holding its 
own. 

As nn example, United States air-mail 
contractors curried 423,(11)1 pounds of mail 
last Septf>mt>er while the government sul >- 
sulized and monopolized Deutsche Lnft- 
Hansa, a consolidation of all German air- 
ways, and by far the most active in Eu- 
rope, carried only I8.10G pounds of mail. 

Speed is the keynote of today — the tool 
of modern man. It is mnde safe and reli- 
able by efficient government inspection 
and organization. The United States bus- 
iness man, by generous patronage of this 
lusty infant of transportation, will make 
for exceedingly low fares and rates, while 
'ue patriotic citizen can do his bit by 
using his influence whenever possible in 
''cftering the airport conditions in his 
°wn community. 
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A Reviving Art? 

THE head of an auditing company 
which specializes in the accounts of 
chain restaurants tells me that the 
Restaurant business is becoming inereas- 
ln gly difficult. There appears to be a 
Movement back to the home kitchen. 
. Thousands of people have grown so 
tired of restaurant, food that they are 
renting small housekeeping suites and 
doing their own cooking at least part of 
he time. They buy a considerable part of 
|ne food to be thus served from delica- 
Ps sen shops, which : ,rc flmiri.-hiiie. 
One reason why restaurant business 
feerns to be falling off in certain localities 
J 1 " thai they serve too many substitutes 
<>r bona fide food. For example, it is prac- 
tically impossible to obtain pure maple 
s yrup i n ji restaurant. Some restaurant 
l la, rons h„h] lint even meal gravy a!- 
w aya tastes alike, no matter what kind 
of meat it i a 0 n. 

And as for pies — you yourself may have 
observed that some restaurant pies are 
"Hi' fur durability while hc'miz -hipped 
a °out the city from the central distribut- 
Point, rather than to appeal to the 
customer's palate. — F. C. K. 




This enormous drying room was replaced by a Louisville 
Dryer which, though it required much less 
space, Juel and labor, produced dried 
material at exactly the same rate 



"I can save you 
4/5 of that space" 

Asserted the Louisville Drying Engineer 



" I can't see how that's possible," expostulated the manufacturer. "I'm already cramped 
for room in my drying department.' 

"You wouldn't be," said the L.D.E., "if you would install ■ l-ouisvlllr Dryer. It would 
occupy only 20% of the space you now use and would prove more efficient in every way." 
"How much to?" asked the manufacturer. "I'm pretty well satisfied with the results 
I'm getting now." 

"Well," declared the L.D.E., "it would dry just twice as efficiendy as your present 
method, thus halving your fuel expense. Secondly, as it requires only a single attendant, 
it would do away with six of the seven men you now have working here." 
"That's amazing!" exclaimed the manufacturer. "But how do I know that a Louisville 
Dryer will do all you claim for it?" 

"The answer to that question," said the L.D.E., "lies in my company's record of results- 
For forty years it has specialized in building dryers and up to now has satisfied more than 
a thousand manufacturers in fifty different industries. 

Being a trained drying engineer myself, 1 know from 
experience that our dryer will do everything I claim for 
it. But if my company's record and my own expe- 
rience are nor enough, we shall be glad toguarantee 
in writing the results which 1 have promised." 
Regardless of the kind of drying process you now 
employ, it will pay you to consult with a Louisville 
Drying Engineer, cither by mail or in person. Such 
a consultation casts nothing and involves no obliga- 
tion, yet it may add many thousands of dollars to the 
profit side of your ledger. 

S« ui at our exhibition 
12th f.xpaxition Chemical imluitrlet 
Grand Central Palace. Sew York. May 6th to Slth 

L OUISVIL/lyE> 

DRYING MACHINERY 
COMPANY. 

Incorporated 

Hull St. and Baxter Ave. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Ctib Aidnu, l.nJrr, / ».n: i.'.V, Iimlmetj 



5 Ways 

to cut drying costs 

IThe first way it to permit 
Louisville Dry ins Engineers 
to malts a study of your drying 
problems. They will recommend 
a Louisville Dryer which will . . . 

2 Cut fuel expense from one- 
third to one-halt in many 
rain, 

3D«lirer dried material con- 
tinuouily, thus permitting of 
uninterrupted plant operation. 

A Cut the number of attend- 
I anta rmrdrd to one In const 
instances. 

5 Reduce the amount of floor 
space rcquir*dasmucbaaM%. 



Whit, writing to J "ViMiur Ditixc M inttvm Compaxt plra** mm! ton Xation'r Bvtineit 
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Golfers! 



The 

SILVER 
KING 

is now 

«.>< 

*10 a dozen 

We announce with pleas- 
ure that you can buy 
the "King o' Them All" 
in 1929 for 85 cents — 
the lowest price at which 
this hall has sold in a 
long and distinguished 
history. 




The SUvertowii Company 
London 

John Wanamaker 

Ntw York 
Wholesale Gidf Distributors 



Let's Standardize Names, Too 



By S. F. TILLMAN 




( dtDS, since everyone has :m 
unlimited supply of them, 
should be the cheapest tools of 
bn.-ine>s. Frequently, however, lliey be- 
come the most expensive. Although it is 
difficult to estimate in dollars and cent.-: 
the losses caused by misunderstandings, 
or efforts to avoid misunderstanding?, 
those losses must l>e great as they involve 
voluminous correspondence, delays in dis- 
tribution and constant exasperation. 

Every business man has sjient hours in 
efforts to convey information or instruc- 
tions that could have been made in min- 
utes except for the lack of a standard 
nomenclature of description. 

Consider the increased efficiency in 
business if an article could be described 
in the same way by all manufacturers of 
that particular article whether on the 
east or west coast. 

A Name Is Always the Same 

THE United States Navy recognized 
the advantages of such a system l>efore 
rhe World War and, in 1 !» IT, put into op- 
eration in its supply department a stand- 
inl -inck catalog embodying an exact de- 
scription of every article in its stores. 

Throughout the War, navy vessels and 
bases were able through this catalog to 
make known their needs and obtain equip- 
ment with certainty although operating 
•i.lKM) miles from sources of supply. The 
desired articles were requested by stock 
number and in emergency cabled for by 
code name, and the exact article was 
shipped, without misunderstanding or de- 
lay. 

In the standard stock catalog articles 
are listed by classes. The items within 
each class are assigned standard nomen- 
clature, listed in alphal>etieal arrange- 
ment, and each item is assigned a stock 
numlier and code word. These code words 
are alphabetically arranged throughout 
the catalog, so that supplies may be 
ordered by code word only. 

The catalog tends to bring greater sim- 
plification and standardization of mafe- 
rials. It enables stock inventory to be 
taken frequently and accurately by fewer 
persons than usually employed for this 
purpose. 

Successful use of the catalog by the 
Navy has caused the Chief Coordinator 
of the United States Government to con- 
sider the possibility of extending its use 
to the Federal Government service in 
general. The proposed "Federal Standard 
Stock Catalog" would lx> an extension of 
the Navy catalog and include items of 
standard stock used by all Government 
I icpartments. 

With the Federal catalog in effect, the 



Navy catalog would go out of existence, 
as there would be no need for any indi- 
vidual activity of the Government having 
its own catalog. 

The Federal catalog is designed to list 
in orderly and classified arrangement all 
supplies regularly procured, stored, and 
issued by or for the various government 
departments, and to supply the informa- 
tion necessary for the procurement, -tor- 
age and issue for every' article. 

The demonstrated need of a Standard 
Federal Slock Catalog leads to the belief 
that its usefulness could lx> extended to 
the commercial field and since industry 
has already manifested its interest in the 
project, the Chief Coordinator has ar- 
ranged to have copies of the catalog, 
either complete or in sect ions, made avail- 
able for sale through the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, as soon a.s possible alter its printing 
is authorized by Congress. 

As the assignment of nomenclature to 
the items comprised in the catalog would 
lie based on a scientific system, it is be- 
lieved that industry would welcome the 
catalog as a standard. 

With a single standard of nomenclature 
in general use, transactions of individuals, 
firms, industries — both inside and outside 
their organizations— would become more 
efficient and economical. 



A Sale Without Money 

TIIF Chamber of Commerce of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, recently put on a novel 
trade-building campaign. Auction sales 
were held every week during the cam- 
paign. Only coupons could lie used in the 
buying of articles at these auctions. 

The coupons were iriven out, a dollar 
coupon for a dollar purchase, with every 
cash tran-action made with the 4'J mer- 
chants and two newspapers of the town 
Thev were given also for the pavment of 
bills'. 

At the auction a radio set. kitchen cabi- 
net, washing machine, fluur, coal, and 
other useful articles were sold to the high- 
est bidders. 

The CharmVr of Commerce issued the 
am i ion coupons in its own name and con- 
ducted the sales. The cost of the articles 
offered was prorated among the mer- 
chants participating. 

The sales were not only a success lo- 
callv, but they extended Storm Like'-' 
trading territory. Much money spent in 
the town during the sale periods came 
from farther away than usual. 

Storm Lake and the Chamber of Com- 
merce are now planning to make this : , < n ■ - 
tion sale an annual event. — W. L. 11. 
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When danger threatens 



ii 



this check cries 



Void 




52! Intricately tmtterntit ntr- 
dr* °' r ° rf '' flrrrnhae Cheeks 
cjrttrt reprcnhiction. //ere. 
yvjiiiuudf </<..wm. unlike 
heck ittelf, it mrd /or 

Let a check-alterer but touch the 
•toface of a Todd Grccnbac Check 
w 'tli acid or ink eradicator and out 
feap scores of impressions of "Void." 
Die check cancels itself — destroys 
rt* value immediately when alter- 
a hon is attempted. Every business 
ls Miinir cheeks needs such defense 
,or funds in transit. 

1 odd Grccnbac Checks are widely 
Used by banks and businesses as 
^Uch for their attractive, business- 
es Appearance as for the protec- 
tion they provide. These handsome 
' l 'ks are prepared by a secret 
PWcen involving the application 
"f interlocking designs in several 
^lors. In their intricate pattern 

ill*/ 

e concealed more than a thousand 



impressions of "Void," rearly to de- 
stroy the value of the check the 
instant alteration is attempted. 

Todd Greenbac Checks are the 
most personal of personalized cur- 
rency. They are made only to in- 
dividual order, never sold in blank 
sheets. Every step in their manu- 
facture is carefully guarded — every 
sheet of Todd Greenbac paper is 
registered. Orders are delivered 
under seal to the customer. 

These handsome sel f -c a neel i ng 
checks already have been recognized 
as fit financial representatives of 
many of the most particular modern 



businesses. They arcmadc only from 
the highest quality paper. They 
create an immediate impression of 
distinction. Yet these superior 
checks cost very little more than 
the ordinary check. Let a Todd 
representative tell you about the 
Greenbac and demonstrate its self- 
canceling feature. Call the local 
Todd office or mail the coupon. The 
Todd Company, Protcctngraph Di- 
vision. (Est. 1899.) Rochester, N.Y. 
Sole mukers of the Protectogrnph, 
the new Super-Safety Checks and 
Todd Greenbac Checks. 




Trade ▼ jj 



TODD SYSTEM 



OF CHECK PROTECTION 



THR TODD COMPANY 

Pratfctotrapk Division 

1130 University Avenue. Rochester, N. Y. 

Plen»c iend me further Inforniotitm 
about Todd (ireenbac Check*, 



Name 
Addn 
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INTERNATIONAL 



■ V ' 



TWENTY'FIVE YEARS- 




or an afternoon 



Betides Heavy -Duly Truckt, the 
Internationa/ fine includes the )(- 
ton Special Delivery, the \-ton Six- 
Speed Special, and Speed Tracts 
for \%, \Yt, and 2-ton loads. 
Backing the trucks is an unequaled 
service organization— there are 
now 17 2 Companyoutied branches 
in the United Slates and Canada. 
Write for truck catalog. 



Bear this in mind when you are looking 
toward Heavy -Duty Truck purchase 
and want the facts before you: Any 
Harvester branch or truck dealer will 
demonstrate an International for you at 
any time, right in your everyday work. 

Whatever the nature of your hauling 
and your loads, we will put at your 
disposal an International of the size 
you need and let you compare its all- 
around performance with anything you 
are doing now or want to do. 

Take that as the evidence of an after- 
noon, or a day or two, if longer time 
may be necessary. And take with it the 
evidence of the twenty -jive yean that 



the Harvester Company has been 
building trucks to do a truck's work 
as it should be done. 

You owe it to your business to kno* 
this new International Heavy-Duty 
line with the new engines, new clutches, 
new transmissions, increased capacities' 
double reduction or chain final drive- 
All models have five speeds forward 
and two reverse, and 4 -wheel brakes- 
The sizes range from 2)i to 5-t°°" 
Speed dump trucks, also, down to I" 
ton capacity. 

Accept our invitation to prove thi* 
product of twenty-five years of prog' 
rcss in truck manufacture. 



INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 

OP AMERICA 

606 So. Michigan Ave. <j«co»k>*atid) Chicago. Illinois 



INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 

Whrt baying an I.vrnNATxi.Yu. Truck pirate mention S'ation't Dwi'iini to the dealer 
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Keeping Main Street on the Map 

By RALPH PARLETTE 




The liiistman plant in Kingsport, Tenn., cuts production costs through its location there 



o 



k NE morning last week while 
I was sitting in n small town 
depot, in sou t hern Illinois, a 

woman and two children came 

She bought a ticket for Chicago. When 
» asked her if she lived in Chicago, she 
snid, "No, we've always lived here, but 
•fly man has a job in Chicago and we're 
Moving there. Nothing lo do here any 
j"t>re, I wish we didn't have to go. It's 
for (he children." 
Several times our train that was taking 
°*r to Chicago took on families or parts 
°J families at other small town stations. 
I hey were going to Chicago Iwcause there 
Wa * work there. So the trains each day 
tether up people from the country dis- 
,ri "s and dump them into Chicago. 

The trains running into New York, De- 
troit, or other cities are picking up the 
s "uil! town population and dumping it 



into these great centers the same way. 
Meanwhile the small towns stairtiate nr 
shrivel and it is hard to get anybody to 
slay on the farms. 

But why should we glory in the tume- 
faction of our cities? Skyscrapers, rents, 
taxes, wages, costs of living and crime all 
rise with the population. It is the quality 
of citizenship, not the crowd, that counts. 

The Case of Kingsport 

WHY not take the job to "her man" in 
the home town, instead of sending 
him to the city after it ? .\Ii>st things can 
lie made far better in » small community 
than in a smoky, cluttered-up city. 

I hope some potential leaders in hope- 
less home towns will read here what has 
happened in Kingsport, Tenn. Suppose 
you had gone into a sleepy little country 



town ten years ago, just any one of the 
hundreds scattered over the map that are 
dying and drying up. 

Then suppose that you should go back 
to that place today and find a beautiful 
city of many thousands, with paved 
streets, blocks of modern stores, avenues 
of beautiful homes, parks, schools, 
churches, and a forest of factory stacks! 

That is exactly what happened to me 
in Kingsport, Tenn.! 

What Kings-port is doing 1 believe hun- 
dreds of towns can do — with intelligent 
leadership. A leader with a vision i> the 
most valuable asset in this world. Kings- 
port is giving an answer to today's ques- 
tion, "How meet the lure of the city?" 

Ten years ago I visited Kingsport when 
it was a crossroads. 1 had to get off the 
train at Johnson City and drive perhaps 
30 miles over alwminable mud mads to 

H 
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get there. Today I mo- 
tored north from John- 
son City the same 30 
miles over a hard-sur- 
faced highway, and 
came upon the city of 
Kingsport, laid out to be 
presently 50,000 popula- 
tion. The paved streets 
lead out in every diree- 
t ion from a central park 
i hat is the municipal hub 
over this 50,000 area. 

1 1 isn't all built as yet. 
There are many solidly 
Imilt-up sections of resi- 
dences here and there, 
with squares of clear, 
open meadow in be- 
tween. There is a city 
husiness and civic center 
tliat is yet mainly mea- 
dow, but around it are 
full squares of completed 
structures. 

The city is all zoned, 
:md they are saving 
those open spaces in it 
for certain specified kinds of edifices. 
You can't build anywhere or anyhow 
in Kingsport. Most cities happen; then 
years later they spend millions razing 
buildings to get breathing spaces and 
straighten and widen streets. But Kings- 
port is being constructed from the start 
like a steel skyscraper according to the 
architect's plan. The harmonies are being 
preserved. There is a factory section. 
There is a business and commercial sec- 
tion, a wholesale section, and various resi- 
dential districts, with parks, modem 
churches, schoolhouses and playgrounds, 
all set in a mosaic of landscape gardening. 

"Why should we make the mistakes 
that other towns made?" 

A big, round, smooth-faced man asked 
in a soft voice, "Why shouldn't every- 
body have a good place to live? Why 
shouldn't everybody's children have 
plenty' of playgrounds? Why shouldn't 
everybody have a good job in a good 
place to work?" 

A Practical Visionary 

THERE wasn't any argument 
against it that I could think of. 1 
have heard a thousand people say these 
things — kind-hearted dreamers, soap- 
lioxers, parlor-pinks and cellar-reds. 
They generally are back on their rent 
and need new clothes and laundry. The 
visionary is quite different from the 
practical man with a vision. 

I would have classed the smooth- 
faced mountaineer with the visionaries 
had he not been J. Fred Juhiuson, pres- 
ident of the Kingsport Improvement 
Corporation, and had he not been sit- 
ting in his office in a big administration 
building with many people coming to 
consult him. He heads the organization 
that has done this Aladdin-lamp job of 




The story of this church typ- 
ifies the Kingsport spirit 



putting Kingsport on 
the map. He told me 
how the Clinchfield 
Ha il road wasbii ilt a few 
years ago from south- 
western Virginia across 
the Appalachian Moun- 
tains southward to 
Spartanburg, S. C, to 
tap the long-neglected 
resources of this back- 
woods mountain re- 
gion. It was a real en- 
gineering job, getting a 
railroad over this Ap- 
palachian mountain 
backbone. In one place 
the road wriggles 
through 13 tunnels in 
12 miles, and the rails 
twist and squirm some 
dozen miles corkscrew- 
ing upward to get per- 
haps a mile of distance. 

After the railroad 
was built, there was 
much coal to haul, but 
what could they haul 
buck in their empty cars? The promoters 
turned their attention to developing pro- 
duction along their line. The trains must, 
run loaded both ways. Then two men be- 
gan to think about Kingsport, the sleepy 
little crossroads, where James King had 
built the first iron furnace in Tennessee 
long before the Revolutionary War. 

It was the headwaters port on the Hol- 
ston River, where boats could start down 
to the Tennessee River, and thence on 
to the Mississippi. But it had slumbered 
moribund for more than a century. The 
railroads had followed the valleys and 
had established cities along their lines. 
Kingsport had been lost until the Clinch- 
field Railroad rediscovered it. 

Gold had been d'wovered in Georgia 
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long before, and that is why the Chero- 
kees had been rudely bundled off their 
reservations and pushed over west of the 
Mississippi into Oklahoma. These harried 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterians had rooted in 
the mountains and struggled to exist. It 
was that continual struggle through the 
centuries that developed all their strength 
and keenness. 



Settlers in the Wilds 

FROM Scotland to Ireland, from Ire- 
land to the new colonies of the Atlantic 
Coast, they had fled, and even-where 
there was persecution. 

Then they took refuge in these moun- 
tain wilds, and grew up through the gen- 
erations neglected by civilization and hos- 
tile to revenue agents. 

These two men of the Clinchfield — 
John B. Dennis, a New York capitalist, 
and J. Fred Johnson — saw the gold mine 
of natural resources here — the raw ma- 
terials of coal, timber, brick, stone and 
waterpower. 

They saw in these mountaineers the 
human gold mine of high-grade labor. 
They have proved to be business mission- 
aries and teachers by developing a manu- 
facturing city at old Kingsport, and giv- 
ing these long neglected people a chance 
to work in modern industries and live in 
modern homes. 

Today in Kingsport books, silk, glass, 
hosiery, cement, brick, paper, leather and 
many other things are made by thou- 
sa nds of young and old people who came 
out of the mountain cabins, and have 
never seen any other plants than those 
in Kingsport. They are independent, 
prosperous, enthusiastic, and instead of 
dulling down into the apathy of too 
many mill workers, they develop, if any- 
thing, too much initiative. If a machine 
breaks they are too likely to repair it 




The Robert E. Lee Kindergarten, one of the five modern schools that have grown 
from the former one-room school with its 32 pupils and four-months term 
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ManuFACTuring 

In modem practice ihe emphasis is on FACT 



THE word manufacture originally mcaiit 
nuttlp-by.fiand. In those days rule-of-thumb 
"Methods sufii cf*«I. Today, in this ma»s produc- 
(»oii age, ihe very speed of operation would 
**8ult in uncontrollable losses luil for the 
Manoe wheel of fact. 

1 i 1 

f a ke, £or example, ihe selection and use of 
"""•'rials, or llie fabrication and assembly of 
l*«u-ts liy quantity production methods — a 
f» r »in of dross in one, or a hair's breadth from 
e true fiange in the other, and in a few hours 
e coefficient of speed would turn an iucre- 
"leni (> f t .,. ror i„| 0 an avalanche of waste. 

Weston electrical instrument corpora 



That's why research laboratories, expert an- 
alysts and business machines are eheap at any 
price. That's why executives in charge of 
factories where the use of electric power is a 
factor choose Weston measuring instruments 
to safeguard their electrical equipment and 
insure its continuous ami efficient operation. 
1 i i 

That's why electrical manufacturers of quality 
apparatus furnish "Westons" as an integral 
pari of (heir products. Weston electrical in- 
struments always gh e the biggest return on the 
investment. For more than forty years they 
have been the conceded standards the world 
over in the art of electrical measurement. 

IIO\ . oo.-> I r < liiit_'liii\ \\rniie, Newark, .N.J. 
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MERCHANT 

ELECTRIC 
AUTOMATIC 
CALCULATORS 




W. 



M.ir. tmul ( nl, ni.it, m; M ■■ I i nmpin)', Oakland. ' ilifornla. 

I'leue mail the following: 

□ Booklet ¥, "Eliminatinc Mrntiil Work." wilh drlaiU on Man-hunt timr-mivinr 
feature*. 

□ Booklet G, "Hovr to ret Aaunwr and Speed." with drtaila on New I'ortahlc 
Name. - - 



ITH UNIQUE 
TIME-SAVING 

FE4TU RES . . . . 

z$anis } jot instance, jiqutc 
mieieii in tiatj-t/ie usual time 

Rank interest, factory routs, payrolls, partial -payment 
plans, waybills, and scores of other problems, arc fig- 
ured in half the usual time on the Marchant, — beca!!**" 
of its unique, time-saving features. 

Its maximum earn -over capacity, clcctric-dial clear- 
ance, horizontal straight-line reading, and other featm i *• 
make the Marchant supremely ndaplable to "short- 
cutting." 

No mental gymnastics. No s|)ccial training required- 
Anyone can run a Mareliant. You merely direct the ma- 
chine — and write down the answers. Visible factors assure 
accuracy, without chirking and recherking. 

The Mareliant is the most advanced calculator in die 
world. It sets the standard. 

If your organization di>cs any figuring at all — even 
if you now liavc a calrulatoi — you'll want a copy of 
"Eliminating Mental Work from Figures." It's free- 
Mail the coupon. 

Mareliant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland. 
California. Offices in all principal cities of the United 
States and Canada. Consult your telephone directory- 
Hqircscntatives in all foreign countries. Sixteen years 
building calculating machines — nothing else. 



Company 
Alilr.-i- 




sets the: 



IVhen writing to Mai hast C 
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MARCH4NT 
NEW 
PORTABLE 
CALCULATOR 



^ealfot t/ie executives derji. 

'uick, and accuiate/ 




A, 



NYONt CAN RUN IT 
NO MENTAL WORK 



Every executive concerned with confidential figures 
•weds this New Marcliant Portable. 

Many organizations have placed one on every dent, 
where figuring Ls done now and then. It .saves valuable 
tome for more profitable work. 

I"hU New Marchant Portable will solve even' figur- 
es problem, — quickly ami arcnrately. It not only adds, 
but multiplies, divides and subtracts. 

So simple to run, anyone can master it in ten minutes. 
■No mental work. No checking and rechecking. 

Weighs slightly over 15 pounds. Occupies a desk 
"pare of only 6#"' x 12". Slips into a handbag or the file 
"rawer of a desk. 

Marcliant-designed and Marcliant-built for smooth 
Performance, accuracy and durability . Carries the stand- 
**■ Marchant guarantee. 

Mail tile coupon for booklet, "How to get Accuracy 
and Speed," with full details. Orcoasult telqilioncdirec- 
JOfy . Offices in all princij>al cities of the United States and 
^•"lada. Representatives in all foreign countries. 

Marcliant Calculating Machine Company, Oakland, 
^mfornia. Sixteen years building calculating machines — 
""thing else. 




STANDARD 



Man:] 
I'lrax 



Marhinr i'omiKiti) . Oakland, <'a1lf*»nifa. 



TJ Hooklct <). 'How to rrt Arrurary and Speed." with detail* on Sew I'ortalile. 
□ Booklet F, "Ellmiuatiiuc Mmtal Work," with drUlU on Man-hunt time-uviiut 
feature*. 

Name 

Company . . — — — _ 

| Addreaa . 



Mien 
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Men Are Not Built 
To Do Heavy Handling 

An executive would not ask one of his mechan- 
ics to make his decisions for him, yet he will call 
upon a man, or a whole gang of men to do hand- 
ling work which may be just as wasteful of time 
and money. 

The question of how to get the most from your 
payroll dollars is best answered by supplying your 
men with modern machinery. In the case of con- 
tractors, supply yards and many industrial plants 
this should include a convertible shovel crane to 
economically take care of the handling of incom- 
ing and finished materials. 

Industrial Brownhoist shovel cranes will handle 
all kinds of materials at a remarkably low cost, 
and their powerful crawler mountings take them 
anywhere. These machines are built in sizes to 
meet various conditions and are the product of an 
organization that for fifty years has adhered to the 
policy of building only quality equipment. 

If you want to lower production costs and have 
contented workmen, let our nearest representa- 
tive give you some facts about the proper size 
Industrial Brownhoist to do your work. 

Industrial Brownhoist Corporation, General Offices, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dinnct Offices: New York. Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit. Chioajo, San Francisco. New Orleans 
Plaota: Brownhoist Division, Cleveland, Ohio: Industrial Division, Bar City, Miohitao: 
filyria Foundry Division, Blyria, Ohio 

INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST 

Whrn wrifina to IvoraTSMI. RanWMMKr C'iilt!«t»miiN ptratr mrntittn Xation't /fv'tnr*. 



themselves and go oil with production 
instead of ealliug in expert help. 

The head of one of the great in-nr- 
auec companies came to visit Kingsport. 
After he had Wren -uipri-ed at the de- 
velopment on every hand and had seen 
the idealism manifested, he asked Mr. 
Johnson, "I? it profitable?" 

"I'm clad you asked that question," 
said Johnson. '"Really we have been so 
busy planning and developing that we 
have hardly stopped to think if it is 
profitable. But we are beginning to find 
that it is. We tried to start right. We 
determined to give everybody a square 
d<\il and net people all pulling together. 
We determined to build a city that would 
be single-minded, where there would be 
no extremes of wealth and jioverty Inn 
all would be one good grade." 

A Community Made by Miracles 

I WENT about Kingsport discovering 
thai what he said is true. I tried to lay 
my finger on the one thing responsible, 
but couldn't find that thing. Rather, till 
things that go to make a good commu- 
nity are here developing at their best, 
kingsport is a community miracle, but 
not made by any one miracle — rather 
hke a fine house is made, by combining 
good material- and good workmanship 
on a good plan. If there is any one thine 
tuitiecable it is that "single-mindcdness." 

Johnson began life in a mountain 
backwoods of Virginia and had little 
schooling. He knows all about the prob- 
lems of the backward mountaineers. 

Several years ago 1 picked up a Ixiok 
in a Chicago store and saw the imprint, 
"Kingsport Pre-s." I searched my mem- 
ory, but couldn't locate it among the 
book factories of the world. The book 
was so well made that it had to come out 
of a likely shop. A little later I camo 
across a shelf of cheap editions. These 
bore the same imprint. My curiosity was 
aroused, for I had known the Kings- 
port of ten years ago. So when visiting 
Asheville I journeyed over the mountains 
to find this print shop that had sprung 
up in the backwoods. 

I found a vast modern plant housed in 
three long glass-sided wings paralleling 
each other and united at the rear ends. 
The manager's office in the front of the 
middle building looks like a library' ° r 
bookstore, mainly filled with books 
manufactured here and Tunning from 
costly le-ither, gold-edge volumes to the 
cheapest ones. These books grew on the 
adjacent mountainsides, for in connec- 
tion with the Kingsport Press is the 
Kingsport pulp and paper mill that 
makes much of the stock that goes into 
them. The mill makes the paper and 
sends it over to the printing plant in 
tail stacks ready for the presses without 
wrapping for ordinary shipment. 

The manager, Walter F. Smith, told 
me they were making books for nearly 
150 publish ins houses, manufacturing 
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• ln d shipping nmrc cheaply than many 
of the piil >i islii-r- could make them m t li» ir 
0*0 plants. 

There art- typesetting anil proof-read- 
ing departments, hut ihe larger part of 
»M book manufacturing is done from 
plates that are shipped here ready for 
'he presses. 

Next we visited the press rooms. Here 
>n the backwoods are the same big 
presses you see in the city plants. Rows 
M them — two-revolution machines with 
extension automatic feeds and delivery. 
There is a battery of big color presses 
that deliver the finished sheets printed 
(l " both sulcs, two colors printed at once. 

A thousand men, women, boys and 
girls work in this Kingsport Press plant, 
fliey have their own cafeteria that runs 
"early at cost. There is a school in one 
wing of the plant where the beginners 
are taught all branches of the book- 
making crafts. They are paid ten cents 
JO hour from the start, but are not al- 
lowed to work on any commercial jobs 
J'nti] they have attained proficiency. 
*"We is a long waiting list to get. in. 

"Why can you print and bind more 
WB*ply here than in the cities?" I asked. 

"Because our expenses are lower. Have 
y°u noticed how many big printing 
Plants as well as other manufacturing 
Plants have found it advantageous to 
jnove out of the cities? They can run at 
less expense, can find more room for de- 
v °lopment, and can often escape labor 
•roubles," 



Why They Came to Kingsport 

kl ' T i bis \g only one of the plants. 
7" Chaperoned through the gates and 
*toors bearing "No Admission" notices, by 
p »elpg Pl a tt, assistant to Johnson, I 
nos *d into several of them. Dainty silk 
ar "l eotton stuffs are made here in the 
"""ititains, and window glass and the pol- 
led, heavy, translucent, stecl-wchhed 
glass u>ed for partitions, doors and 
ttln dows not to l>e looked through or 

ftonahed. 

^e visiied the brick works, the ce- 
plain, and the tannery and phoio- 
"Wj works. 

to t- W t ' lr8e Industrie* were attracted 

'Mngsport is an interesting story. 
. xl ""*I>ort-biiildcrs hitched their wagon 
hi r ° r,;, ' n 'deals. They determined to 

, on 'y su, 'h industries as those in 
M "Y 1 <he employers and the employes 
tjj U Agree, on a si|uare deal for all and 

largest opportunity for everybody 

, () " " 'he illdu-T-il chiellailis hail fir-r 

ffi pass *he acid test of these ideals be- 
' 15 getting sites. Not all who applied 
^"■'ied in getting them. 
aa , .* or '? c Eastman was early interested, 
'.. '"'erest that, culminated in the loca- 
1 (| l the T.-nn.s-,- Kastncm Corpola- 
nat:' rh mtllccs W00(1 nleohol from tin- 
""Pnr , "." 1>, ' r - '"her photographic 
Ml-,, , ""' "' King.-port. Other eompanie.- 
ni| ve located t|„. r ,. include the Kings- 
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'JP he perfect road 




ROLLING 
SURFACES 
DISCOURAGE 
WEAR 



DIAMOND Roller Chain provides lor 
expensive horse power a path of 98- 
99% efficiency . . . low in maintenance cost 
. . . and exceptional in its ability to with- 
stand the ravages of high speed operation 
and adverse conditions. It is a "sure-footed" 
drive, without the slip of belts . . . has 
roller bearing action at all points of contact, 
reducing friction, conserving power. It is 
as quiet as any other type of chain, and far 
less complex in construction. 

There is a Diamond Roller Chain for 
every drive up to 3600 r. p. m., and the 39 
years of specialized experience of Diamond 
Chain engineers is at your service in per- 
fecting the drives in your plant— or in giv- 
ing your machines a sales-making feature 
by incorporating this well known drive. 

The illustrated and informative booklet 
No. 102A — "Rolling the Problems out of 
Transmission"— will be maded on request. 

DIAMOND CHAIN &. MFG. CO. 

417 Kentucky Avenue InJian.ipolis.InJ. 
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The "Y and E" trade mart u the -ymbo| of 
jo few 1 |e«dcnhtp in the office equipment 
Indtmrr. It I* the mark of qmiit r — htrh stan- 
dard of wnrkmajubip — tntegritjr of parp — 
con-tint icrvice to cuitomeii. 




HlGir-LlMft Sim. STORAGS CAHTXHT 

Is there a place 
for EVERYTHING 
in your office? 

THESE "Y and E" Steel Cabi- 
nets provide economical stor- 
age for stationery, samples, 
literature and supplies. Models 
in four heights for offices, facto- 
ries, garages, schools, hospitals 
and homes. Finished in olive 

freen, mahogany, or walnut, 
turdily made. Equipped with 
auto-type, nickel-plated handles 
with locks. 

Phone for the "YandE" Representative 

W hen you contemplate refumishingor 
rearranging your offices call in a "Y and 
E" Representative. You will probably 
be surprised at the new ideas, new con- 
veniences that have been produced since 
you last gave your office equipment and 
systems any thought. Phone the "Yand 
K" store in your city or write us. Our 
representative will be at your service — 
promptly and without obligation to you. 



\awman Afro Frbe Mrc.fi>. 

SilMTST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Canada: The OSce Specially 
Mfg. Co., Lid.. Newmarket. OoC 
Export Dept., 368 Broadway 

®y 
OFFICE 

EQUIPMENT 

STEEL AND WOOD FILES / STEEL SIIBLVINO t 
DBSKS r SAFES , OFFICE SYSTEMS AND SUrTLIBS 
» » BANK AND LIBRAE Y EQUIPMENT r t 
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port Press, which I have already men 
tioned and which is managed by the New 
York printing firm of J. J. Little and 
Company; the Mead Paper and Pulp 
Company, which is operated by George 
H. Mead and which has headquarters at 
Dayton, Ohio ; the Blue Ridge Glass Cor- 
ponition, a combination of the Corning 
Glass Works of Coming, N. Y., and the 
St. Gobain Company of France, a concern 
that has a record of 2ri8 years of opera- 
tion in that country; the Borden Mills, 
subsidiary of the American Printing Com- 
pany of Fall River, Mass.; the Holliston 
Mills of New England; the Kingsport 
Silk Company, subsidiary of the Danville 
Silk Company of New York City; the Da- 
vis Hosiery Mills, a part of the W. B. 
Davis organization; the Hamilton-Brown 
Shoe Company, of St. Louis, Mo.; the 
Kingsport Brink Corporation; the Clinch- 
field Portland Cement Corporation, now a 
part of the Penn-Dixie Cement Corpora- 
tion, and the Kingsport Foundry and 
Manufacturing Corporation, which mar- 
kets its products in Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and other distant states. 

Besides these, already in operation, are 
other industries that are getting started. 

How the Schools Have Grown 

FROM a one-room school running four 
mouths with •>.' pupils the mtlux of 
mountaineer families has brought into 
operation five modern buildings with 100 
teachers and 2,500 pupils. The play- 
grounds around these buildings contain 
four and a half to nine acres. 

There are many churches, three of them 
on The Circle, a hub-like plat of green 
with a circular drive, from which radiate 
like spokes of a wheel five principal 
streets. Noted architects designed these 
edifices. 

The story of (he building of the Metho- 
dist Church is typical of the spirit that 
has made the new Kingsport. The pastor 
who came to lead this little flock a few 
years ago became enthusiastic with the 
ideLi of building a church that in size and 
beauty would anticipate what was com- 
ing here. 

He got an eminent architect so inter- 
ested that he designed the edifice and do- 
nated the plans. He next went touring and 
telling everybody about the new church, 
giving all an opportunity to help build it. 
Most of the materials were donated. Then 
he rolled up his sleeves and dug founda- 
tions and laid brick with his own hands 
during the week, washing up and donning 
the long-tailed coat for his Sunday ser- 
mons. Of course, the public rallied around 
him. That, church stands today eloquent 
to the devotion and spirit that reared it. 

We climbed Cement Hill on the edge 
of the town. We could look down over 
the entire valley that is filling up with 
the new Kingsport. The Clinehfleld Rail- 
road runs at the foot of the hill, and be- 
low at our feet was the large red brick 
station. A double-width street with grass- 
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plats paneled along the middle and the 
sides leads directly away in front divid- 
ing the city into two halves. 

The retail business section is on this 
and adjacent streets. To the right is the] 
wholesale district. To the left is the 
factory district. Straight ahead, in tho 
middle of the picture, is the open green 
space reserved for the municipal build- 
ings. The Kingsport Inn faces this space. 
U is a large, modern, English-style inn, 
built and managed by the improvement 
company that developed the town. 

The residential sections spread to the 
n.sht and i e f t . Everywhere there is reas- 
suring evidence that the plan is function- 
ing. There is a Community "Y" club 
house, also an imposing building for the 
offices of the Kingsport Improvement 
Corporation. 

"Single-mindedness." I believe that 
word explains much of the prosperity 
and progress of the community The 
people are keenly interested in their 
town. The other day it was proposed to 
take some municipal action in develop- 
ment It was announced that the project 
would be discussed at a public meeting. 
Between 500 and 600 men and women 
gathered to learn about it. This with a 
population of 1,320 qualified voters. 

If you are not impressed with this 
tact, call a meeting in vour own com- 
munity to discuss a municipal move My 
,s that 'he ordinary town of 
lo.OOO perhaps a dozen will turn out if 
it is not raining. 

Kingsport is not an "owned" mill 
town. It 1S a regular American town 
where each citizen lives as independently 
as anywhere else. The Kingsport Im- 
provement Corporation envisioned the 
project of building a manufacturing citv. 
U bought thousands of acres beside (he 

0 d Kingsport village that still slumbers 
along the Holston. It developed the town 
on an independent, self-governing basis, 
first breaking up the land into subdivi- 
sions, selling parcels to private owners. 
i Zt ?" e , d the cit V ea that the sites sold 

should be used for specified purposes. 

today each citizen and home owner 
lias a voice in the management The 
Kingsport Improvement Corporation is 
only one of the interests of the place, 
subject to the government of all The 
large plants in Kingsport have a system 

01 health and life insurance for all' their 
people, quite apart from the state indus- 
trial arctdent insurance. Their workers 
are insured, and the insurance is paid 
by the plants, the cost added on to the 
price of thor products bought bv the 
public. 

The Kingsport Insurance Plan 

rpHlS insurance b a gift to the em- I 
i ployes For s lc kne« they get half of 
the.r weekly wages. For deatn, the bene- 
ficiary receives .$500 if ,he employe insured 
has been in sen-ice |,^,,i, : , n;t v ,,, r Aft , r 
one years service the insurance ie $750. 
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After two years it is $1,000; after three 
years $1,200; after four years $1,400; 
nfter five years $1,500. There is also a 
provision for carrying additional life in- 
surance, to be paid by the employe. 

The founders of Kingsport called in ex- 
perts to devise a plan of municipal gov- 
ernment. The town charter was prepared 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, and i* 
h;is worked so satisfactorily that they 
are deluged with requests from other 
towns for copies. 

"Why shouldn't we go out and get ex- 
perts to plan our town?" asked Mr. 
Johnson. "We get experts to plan our 
railroads, buildings and machines." 
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No Place for Politics 

THE plan of the charter issued by the 
State of Tennessee March 2, 1917, is 
to keep politics out of the management 
and machinery. The town is run by a rit y 
manager. 

"Can you get as much service for your 
municipal dollar as a private concern can 
get for its dollar?" I asked City Manager 
Frank C. Cloud, who has been on the 
job some years. 

"Vnu bi-i ] " he replied emphatically. 
"If we aren't promised service at the 
same cost as the private citizen, the deal 
is off." Various citizens assured me that 
politics cannot get a look-in. 

Kingsport is going to have 50,000 pop- 
ulation. The ideals will survive. And as 
proof that these ideals are maintained in 
a practical way, the recent lame of street 
paving bonds was eagerly taken by com- 
peting bankers. Bankers don't loan on 
idealism unless it is able to ring the cash- 
register. One of the many cases of har- 
monious cooperation came to me in the 
visit to the glass plant. The photo-supply 
plant had been throwing back into the 
river certain by-products that contnmi- 
nated the stream and rendered it- unlit fur 

'hi- ej:i." works lii Use. Tile pllnlo--upply 

people declared they could not do other- 
wise. Litigation and injunctions miirli' 
have been expected. But a happy adjust- 
ment was made. The photo-supply fac- 
tor)' arranged to pipe water to the gla-w 
plant, and the latter concern delivered 
certain of its materials to the former. 

Kingsport i? sounding a new note. 
While costs of production r:7C in the 
crowded centers, this Tennessee moun- 
tain community is demonstrating that 
much of this production can lie achieved 
«t lower cost out in the country, and that 
w 'ilh cheaper living and happier working 
conditions. 

Many dying towns may revive and 
prosper by doins as Kingsport is doing— 
•feveloping industries to keep "my man'* 
from moving to the city. There is room 
' n this land for hundreds of Kingsports 
but. not room for one slum district. 

v»hy should the small town give work- 
e rs to the city and then buy batik llx'ir 
Products? Why not keep workers at home 
and sell the city their products? 



You Owe it to 
yourself ... and 
your company 



Perhaps there is a reason why you should not 
save 2Qc/' 0 on your automobile insurance . . . 
but are you sure that reason is sound? 

Take a minute or two to check up . . . just 
send for a list of American Mutual policy- 
holders . . . write to a few of them for their 
experience with the American Mutual. 

They will tell you that the American Mutual 
saved them $22 out of every 8100 last year 
. . . that they have always received refunds 
of at least 20<fo ■ • • that th* American 
Mutual mty ice is excellent . . . and that this 
is the largest, strongest and oldest nrotna] 
liability insurance company in the world. 

On your own automobile or on your company's 
fleet, such a saving is distinctly worth while 
— just fdl out and send in the coupon below. 



A>l KilM'.W MI TI AI. LIABILITY l\SHIA>< K ( OMP.LVI' 
112 lli-rki-Ii-.v Mn i l, Ho*Ii>n. Mn»a. 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 

American 
Mutual 



To the American Mutual, 142 Berkeley Su, Boston 
Please send me a lint of your policyholders in 
llie fiiJIuw iiig line of liiiMiiei-. | 

N, 




< iim]iuiii 
t Ail (Ire m . 



I.aruesl. strongest anil widest 
in ul ci :i I linliilitv insurance company 



When writini to Auniriv Mmvu. I.IWUiT iMnium Cunmxy pJrotr mtnlitm Sat ion' t Auainna 
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he high cost 
of 

doing without 
PAGE FENCE 




PAGE protection pays real divi- 
dends—materials can't "walk 
off" through Page Fence — fire- 
brands and fire hazards arc kept 
out — profit leaks due to disorder 
are ended. A fence about your 
property assures definite respon- 
sibility — the first essential to 
economy in operation. 

53 Service Plants 
erect fence every- 
where — complete 
information and 
plans without ob- 
ligation. Write 
today for name 
and address. 




i unJjiif ; r jI » J i ■ ' 
tutttUivni 0U pr* fi- 
eri j fplt;(\,-n. 



Investigate: 

Pa*e Fabric available in 
CopjxrwelJ non-ru*t- 
ing wire — no painting 
— reduced upkeep — life- 
time tfcrvice. 



Amcncd'i Firii Wire Fence since 1883 




FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Department 59 

215 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

FENCE 



CHAIN LINK— GALVANISED 

OR COPPERWELD 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 



NEWS 

OF ORGANIZED BUSINESS 

By Willard L. Hammer 




San Diego Chamber of Commerce founded i 870 



Coordinates 



CiKORCE H. MrRDO) H. 

of Red Bunk, N. J., has 
Orgamzations hk on what m 

an excellent plan to co- 
ordinate the actions of the sixty or seventy 
different organizations in the town. His 
scheme is known as the Participating 
Plan. The Supervisory Board of Red Bank 
of the Participating Plan has been formed 
to manage it. 

The Board itself will not undertake to 
initiate any measures nor will it assume 
any responsibilities in regard thereto, ex- 
cept to guarantee that every measure sub- 
lmucd will be handled fairly and openly. 

The Board is planned entirely unprej- 
udiced. On it are represented three widely 
different religions, and two typical pro- 
fessions not to mention a women's club 
representative. 

Its objects are to supply a nonseetarian, 
m ill raJ medium through which any nouse- 
eret organization within the Borough of 
Red Bank, may submit its actions to every 
other group in the Borough, and to re- 
ceive and compile reports thereon and 
facilitate joint action on such measures 
when desired by a majority of organized 
groups. 

The Board provides also for joint com- 
mittees chosen by its various organiza- 
tion members. 

The first item of importance to go the 
rounds was a project for the widening of 
the principal business street to the river. 
The Rotary club introduced the resolu- 
tion and requested that it be submitted to 
the other affiliated organizat ions. The vote 
is very favorable despite the fact that a 
recent municipal election did not favor 
the street, widening. The actions of the 
Board, perhaps, will give the city's opinion 
more accurately than a political election. 

Mr. Murdoch, secretary of the local 
chamber of commerce, who was instru- 
mental in the creation and organization of 
the l'articpating Plan, says that: 

The prime object of the Board is to in- 
fluence the development and improvement 
of citizenship. We also regard it as a very 
valuable experiment in democracy. 

I think it is quite generally recognized 



thai human society is passing from the pe- 
riod of individual leadership into an era of 
group activity Hnd leadership. The larger 
the body of the electorate, the less oppor- 
tunity is there for the exercise of a pure 
democracy. 

If we consider the electorate by groups 
instead of as individuals the more easy will 
it be for democracy to function. In each 
group each individual will have a voice and 
democracy will be practiced, and it can be 
carried through the groups into the larger 
bodies. 



Burlington, Iowa is 
A Fight for looking f orwar d to a 
Boat Docks year f()r hpr do( . k . 

and terminals that 
were dedicated Inst Fall. 

For years river transportation along the 
Mississippi has dwindled, and big busi- 
ness had ceased to regard it as a factor in 
the shipment of goods, save locally. 

Then the Government helped deepen 
the channel, and put a fleet of barges itt 
service for the transportation of all sorts 
of commodities. 

The chambers of commerce, all along 
the river worked faithfully for the gov- 
ernment aid. and finally secured a six-foot 
channel for the upper river. At the same 
time that government began to take an 
interest, certain cities were designated as 
advantageously located for river terminal 
facilities. Burlington was one of these 
favored cities. 

The city of Burlington, realizing the 
advantages to be derived, voted a $225,- 
(100 bond issue for the building of ade- 
quate terminals. 

There are three units to these terminals, 
one for loading grain, this being an equip- 
ment for taking the grain from the huge 
elevator directly to the barges. 

The second unit is of lumlwr and steel, 
and is built out into the river on pilings- 
This is equipt>cd with a modem portable 
electric crane, to hoist, large articles of 
steel and lumber from barges to flat cars. 

The third unit is the main packet ware- 
house storage unit, to which is moored a 
steel barge, two hundred and twenty feet 
long, ami forty feet. wide. Loaded bar 
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AMAZING NEW RIDING 
AND STEERING EA s£ 



quicker get-away 
"Surer stops- 



FASHIONED 

By 

MOHAWK 

For the smartest 
cars and today's 
traffic conditions 

A tire built for the man 
or woman who rebels 
against the commonplace 
in appearance, in per= 
formance, in endurance. 
Tlie new«*day beauty of 
tne Mohawk Flat Tread 
Special Balloon blends in 
perfect harmony with the 
handicraft of our fore« 
most coach builders. 

You will admire the 
swirl of style in its dis- 
tinction of design^ an 
outward reflection of the 
extra value built within. 

Featured by Quality Tire Dealers Everywhere 




In compact, convenient 
form. Mohawk ■ Hobbs 
Guides give complete, 
accurate, unbiased tour- 
ing information on all 
long distance travel 
routes. Price 20c each 
at all Mohawk Dealers. 



^ MOHAWKS 

Farther/ 




THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 



AKRON, OHIO 



ZFbr Sixteen years Jiiahers of {fine tfires 
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What Created the Present 
Era of Prosperity 

Thousand* We tried to "mrplaiiT H, Many rriTiiarit 
writers have Mrered certain phnsefl of iU Now for riie 
tint time, a practical and uodentamUbie aAulyMia and 
study of the entire situation is presented in 

The New Industrial 
Revolution and Wages 

By W. JETT LAUCK 

Fmmr fnfam afEmumia and Pdilia, 
ViaihirtgUm mi La Vniternly; Stattaru 
efFermrr War Labor Board 

A n#w epocb-mnkinff Industrial revolution was in* 
augurated in the Caited States by a group of industrialists 
and public officials, of wbicb one of the chief spokesmen 
™ U» then Secretary of Commerce. Herbert Hoover. 
To understand it clearly, the radical change* in American 
theory "id poetise which have com* in sir.co the World 
War must be carefully examined. W. Jett Lauck baa 
gathered Uttetlier the most significant facta and presents 
thcin brilliantly. 

THE WONDER OF THE CIVILIZED WORLD 

The unprecedented marvel of dfelimrjf produrfion 
coats, lower prirea, higher waxes, and riling standard* of 
living in the United Stales dunog the iwc five yearn bun 
liecu the wonder of the eivihied world. The nrnMenis 
whieh ha^TJ armea fmm the. oew order — iratahdity, lack of 
TOordinatioii, the unemplujtnent menace a** al» fully 
covered ud constructive ruffiediea which hive been pro- 
posed are carefully analyzed. 

INDISPENSABLE 

The entire country is concerned with thia great move- 
ment — every one who makes, spends, or invest* tnorjey; 
capitalista, eiecutives. workera is all industries and trades. 
By all means read this volume. 

•2.50, by mad ,2,64 

At all Booktcllerm or from 

FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Puhfchers 
3S4-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 




NO more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 

DOES A DAY'S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 

For complete information anrf m FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mmil Advertiainf, pin 
thi* ad. to your burtnes* lettornotd and 
mMil to us. 



ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
144 Albany St., Cambridge, Muss. 



Reprints of any article in this is- 
sue will be supplied ac your re- 
quest, at cose. 



anchor beside this huge floating barge and 
transfer their loads to it. The goods are 
thus transferred to the warehouse by 
means of an escalator, which has an end- 
less chain for moving small trucks to the 
main floor of the big warehouse. 

Sixty barges were provided last year for 
the use of river shippers, but it was soon 
found that the twin cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis provided enough shipping to 
use all of these barges, with the four tows. 

Congress has now appropriated money 
for an additional forty-five barges and 
five more tows, and if the shipping in- 
creases as it has the past two years, it will 
be necessary to add even more. 

The Burlington docks were put into use 
last Fall, before their dedication. 

There have been shipments into Bur- 
lington from Brazil, Germany, Oregon, 
and California, while outgoing shipments 
went to Oregon, Washington, Louisiana, 
Minnesota and Missouri. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Burling- 
ton is aiding the dock commission in fig- 
uring out a joint shipping rate for rail and 
water transportation, and it is expected 
that such a saving can bo effected by 
means of the docks that there will be a 
great demand for dock and terminal usage 
from towns in Iowa and Illinois. 

! ~. A visitor once declared 

G ^ w u ng c 't 17 h<? knew ,hat a cit y 

With a aoul progressive because as 
~~" ' he came into town he 
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peculiar, but Waco has one that is indi- 
vidual. It is the Texas Cotton Palace and 
International Exposition. Waco has in 
some very essential particulars made of 
this exposition an agency for the cultiva- 
tion of the soul. Such are the community 
pageants which it promotes, the grand 
opera it has provided, the prizes it has 
offered for the development of art, and 
the varied educational features. 

In any claim that a city has a soul, 
readers would expect mention of the 
churches. Yes, Waco has them, all kinds 
of them. While the negro population has 
decreased since the war the colored folk 
have their churches in equal ratio. 

"I like to see the people crowding the 
churches as they do here," remarked a 
national manufacturer as he passed 
through Waco on a recent. Sunday. "It 
means that labor and capital get on to- 
gether, they understand each other bet- 
ter, they can more easily reconcile their 
differing viewpoints and compose their 
disagreements, with less of violence and 
irritation." 

The degree of interest in the churches 
here is best reflected, not in stat-i.-iii's 
which are challenging, but in the pages of 
Waco's two flourishing newspapers. 

Probably there are no daily publications 
in any city of the country which devote 
so much space to the activities of the 
churches. Two entire pages on Saturday 
morning. Column after column every day! 
Why? Because it is what the people are 
thinking and doing, actually what inter- 
ests them. 

It is to the glory of Waco that it can 
boast the largest Browning collection in 
the world. In connection with Baylor Uni- 
versity Dr. A. J. Armstrong, head of the 
English Department, has Imilded the most 
important of all shrines to that poet. 



Coming Business Conventions 
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saw it on an electric sign. Waco, Texas, 
however, according to J. M. Dawson of 
that city, offers more evidence that it is "A 
City with a Soul" than the mere fact that 
it has hung out such a sign on its munici- 
pal hall. 

It is not, 1hat Waco cherishes the illu- 
sion that the physical body is unimpor- 
tant. Waco's material improvements per- 
haps are fair enough for a city of few 
more than 50,000 population. 

What evidence can be submitted to 
show that this city has a soul ? 

First, Waco magnifies its homes — "A 
City of Homes." There is no tenement dis- 
trict. There are poorer sections, it is true, 
but no considerable portion of Waco is 
given over to rent houses. Because this is 
so the people love the city. "It is a fine 
place to live in," they say with great en- 
thusiasm. 

Another proof of Waco's soul is its 
parks. Throughout, the city are many of 
them, some adjacent to public schools, 
named for outstanding citizens. These 
green spots are charming. The city in ad- 
dition can boast Cameron Park, which 
commences at the city hall with a river- 
side drive along the Brazos and stretches 
over evergreen hills and wooded ravines 
for a distance of three miles. Waco has 
immenso pride in it and has provided for 
its care and upkeep in a most generous 
manner. Its drives, its playgrounds, its 
fountains, its flower gardens, its groves of 
fine trees delight multitudes. 

Fairs and expositions are by no means M Galveston ttk»mim 
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More miles per year 



with Ethyl 



TIME is one of the most 
important factors in the 
operation of a fleet. It is the 
truck or car that covers the 
most ground in a given period 
°f time that makes the profit. 

Realizing this, executives 
0r " companies which operate 
motor vehicles in large num- 
^ts are looking into the pos- 
sibilities offered by Ethyl 
Gasoline for saving time and 
money. 

By eliininating' f knock M and 
attendant power loss, Ethyl 
e ffects economies in a number 
of Ways. Time ordinarily lost 
y lay-up for carbon cleaning 
'ssaved.Wearandtearon hear- 



ETHYL g 




ings is reduced. Engines keep 
cooler on long runs and addi- 
tional power is furnished for 
heavy pulls. Gear-shifting is 
materially reduced. Drivers 
find it easier to operate Ethyl- 
using trucks. In short, Ethyl 
means more miles per day and 
more days on the road. 

Ethyl Gasoline is sold by 
leading oil companies of the 
United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. Its active in- 
gredient is Ethyl fluid, con- 
taining tetraethyl lead. Full 
particulars regarding Ethyl as 
an operating economy will be 
sent on request to any of the 
offices listed below. 



ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
|| Broadway, X.Y.C. Jfj Church Sl.,T<xonu 

J6 Qurrn Annr't I^ontluo 



AS O LIN E 
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This way 
you KNOW 
your sales story 
"CLICKS" 

Use your own ideas convincingly 
with the B & L Visual Method 

EVEN your best salesman can seldom 
get over his selling talk exactly as 
planned by you. He forgets — the prospect 
is indifferent — your carefully thought-out 
plan loses half its power. 

Not so with the Sales Projector. This 
handy little debater permits no rebuttal. 
It gets a hearing for the salesman— takes 
your factory to the buyer's desk — com- 
presses hours of demonstration into a few 
minutes — follows your well planned sales 
talk and adds the conviction of things seen. 

Because the Sales Projector projects still 
pictures, the salesman can dwell on any 
particular point as long as is necessary. 
The pictures are sharp and without flicker. 
They can be thrown on any convenient 
screen or wall. 

The B & L Sales Projector uses inex- 
pensive strip film. Drawings, photographs, 
diagrams or anything that adapts itself to 
printing can be shown with it. Let us 
direct you to film specialists who will show 
you the striking picture possibilities of 
your story. 

The Projector complete is only $49-50 
and it will lower your sales costs many 
times that amount. Send the coupon now. 



Why Wreck Your Best Machine? 




Bausch & Lomb 
Sales Projector 

Let m ItnJ y*m ftttthtr Jat.i rw tht ccapmi. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 

657 Si. Piul Street, Rochester,'!*!. Y. 
Send meboo!dcr,"Thc Modern Lamp of A! ji.!in 
full description and price* of the Bausch Be Lomb Sties 
Projector (not • "movie"). 
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Position . 



Firm. 
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(Continued from page 46) 
violent change without running into 
danger. 

"If the average man coidd get a look 
at his real self, his soggy body and it? 
feeble resisting power, he would build 
himself up at once. Exercise will do it. 

"My father proved that to me when I 
[ was 12 years old. I had \yeeu laid up 
several Winters with tonsillitis, and it 
looked as if I would be laid up every Win- 
ter. My father started me at work in a 
gymnasium five times a week, and after 
a few months I was so much stronger that 
tonsillitis disappeared. I haven't had it 



He Built His Physique 

TJOTHXER progressed gradually from 
XJ delicate boyhood to championship 
form and condition. Even after he had de- 
veloped unusual skill and speed on the 
mat, tlie experts thought he would never 
ko far because he lacked stamina ; but. he 
was ambitious and set out to cultivate 
stamina. He got it. By careful, steady 
work he strengthened his heart and all the 
organs that contribute to endurance, so 
that within a few years he won the ama- 
teur national Ugktmjgbt championship 
in wrestling. He turned professional, and 
won the world title at his weight. Then 
he had to wrestle with heavier men, be- 
cause no one in his class had a chance 
with him. 

From throwing the welterweight, Har- 
vey Parker, whose dimm railing pet name 
was Little Demon, he met bigger and 
bigger men until he pinned down Pierre 
Colosse, champion of Belgium, a good 
man weighing 300 pounds. 

Along came Higashi, advertised as the 
greatest exponent of jiu jitsu, able to kill 
or cripple his antagonists with mysteri- 
ous grips and thrusts. No other wrestler 
would tackle him so George did it. 

That match was in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, which was at the be* 
ginning as silent as the tomb although 
packed to the roof with men expecting 
tragedy. They thought Bothner was 
doomed. 

Bothner won in three straight falls 
after a savage contest, that lasted till mid- 
night, and, next to his courage in facing 
death, the chief element in his winning 
was his endless endurance, lb- outlasted as 
well as out thought Higashi. Ever since 
that nieht I have regarded George as an 
authority on endurance. He can teach us 
.ill. 

"Suppose a business man has been ex- 
ercising faithfully six or seven months," 
I asked him, "how hard can he play — 
sav at squash rackets, or handball or box- 
ing?" 

• Just about half as hard as he thinks: 
he can," said Bothner. "The fellow who 



has Iweu an athlete as a youngster, fo 
gets training for years and then com 
back to it for his health's sake, soo 
feels that he is as good as ever, and wan* 
to play as hard and fast as he did at 25 
There's a death-trap. No man ever w 
as good physically at 40 as he was at 2f 
and that goes for 'iron men' as well 
the rest. 

"So when you go to your club and pla 
a game with some lad not long out o 
college, don't run after the hard ones; 
don*t get the idea that you can lick bint 
if you try. You can't lick him — or, if you 
do, you'll pay a price that staggers hu- 
manity. It simply isn't in you at middle 
age." " 

"All very fine in theory." I demurred 
"but how about Old Fitz, who fought i 
the ring at 50, and Mike Donovan, wb 
taught boxing to the soldiers when b 
was past 70 and could hit and step a 
fast as anybody?" 

"Listen," said George. "We prol'e- 
sional athletes are at our business da 
after day and year after year, aud 1 
don't waste our vitality on business wo. 
nr-. Besides, we loaf half the time v 
play with you; for you have no more 
chance against us than I'd have ngain^ 
a lawyer or a banker in his field of work. 
You amateurs burn up your energy it' 
your business — and then come up to 'I"' 
gym and think you can hold your own 
with the professor. Don't be foolish. 

There's a Limit of Endurance 

WHAT a man does for a living he dot* 
for all he's worth. No man has BKJB 
than HIO per cent of energy to start with. 
If he uses 80 per cent of it in earning h'" 
living then goes into the gym and trie* 
to use SO per cent more, he's in for $ 
bad smash. 

"Look at Monday morning's pai icr 
anywhere from April to December, 
see how many fine old sportsmen drop 
dead in the bunkers of our golf courser 
Why? Because they try to play as mttCD 
golf in one day as some wiry pro who 
has done nothing but golf since be w« s 
knee high." . „„ 

"Aren't you cutting off a lot of ft" 1 ! 
I asked. 

"Any sano man will trade half his I' 1 ' 
for twice as many years to live," Geofp. 
answered. "Enjoy at least one hou r g 
exercise every day, out of doors as Dll f l 
as you can. Week-end golf in modcrati"^ 
wili do any man a world of good, but 8 
is not enough. If you print what 1 & 
saying, 1 hope that every man who rea 
it will do something like this: _ 

"Sleep eight or nine hours every nig 
eat about three times as much ripe. > rP ~ 1 
fruit as most, people do, with lots oi S*j*3 
vegetables; drink plenty of water 
tween meals; learn from a compe 
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A powerful 
sales aid 




W rap your product 

in "Cellophane" by machine 

lav 
of p 



y e you noticed the rapid growth in the number 
* products being wrapped in "Cellophane"? It 
stl °uld make you consider the use of this powerful 
s *les aid for your product. 

The most unassuming package takes on new in- 
vest when enclosed in this beautiful transparent 
^ ra pping. Colors stand out with remarkable bril- 



f***cy — the package looks cleaner, and is in every 
a y rnore inviting. 

Sometimes it is advisable to have the product 
° w through the "Cellophane", as in the case of 



sh 



e c aramels and tea-bags shown here. 
This valuable sales aid can be taken advantage of 
V^'Hit throwing any heavy load on your produc- 
°n facilities. One of our wrapping machines wraps 



from 10,000 to 30,000 packages per day. Only two 
operators are required, one to feed the machine, 
and the other to pack the finished product. 

Have you t^cen your package in ""Cellophane'"? 

Try this — place one of your packages wrapped in 
"Cellophane" alongside of an unwrapped package. 
The comparison will surprise you! If you will send 
us a few of your packages, we will return them to 
you wrapped in "Cellophane", with complete in- 
formation on machine wrapping. Get in touch with 
our nearest office. 

I'ACKACi: MACHINERY COMPANY 
~" j ' ' 1 1 1 " 1 1 < lil. Mn»f.uchii-iH» 

M'H KlHK : .10 Thurrli Mrrrl <MIC. M .< 1 1 1 1 I W. T..hin(|lon Slrrrt 

LONDON i HaLrr IVrkla*. Ltd., » illrxlrn Junction, IN. W. 10 



Mt-m m-h-^mp^t Til -t 
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GUARANTEES PROTECTION 

cf if our fvwp&dtf 

Your watchman will not sleep nor neg' 
lect his rounds after you install a Detex 
Watchclock System— 
—leave that to the Detex Record Dial! 
The Detex Record furnishes a daily re- 
port of the watchman's movements. 
Each station visited and the exact time of 
call is recorded; a permanent, unalter- 
able record. 

It is positive assurance that your watch- 
man is on the job guarding your property. 
Detex Watchclock Systems are not ex- 
pensive. Their upkeep is low, and they 
last for years. Insurance companies rec- 
ognize their value to property protection 
usually in the form of lower rates to users 
You need a Detex Watchclock pro- 
tection. Mail the coupon for complete 
information. 

DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Raveniwood Avenue. Chicago. Illinois 
29 Beach Sl. Boson 80 Varick St.. N. Y. 
Manufacturing 

NEWMAN * ALERT ' PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN'S CLOCKS 

Approwd by Undcrwriteri' LaboralorieJ. Inc.. and 
Factory Mutuals Laboratory 



DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 
4153 Ravenjwood Aw.. Chicago. III. 

Send m< information on Detex Wetchmcni Clock«. 
Name ■■■■ 1 ' — ~ 



Address. 

City 



. State 



Representatives in all large chiel in America and Abroad 



teacher the right kind of trending and 
stretching exercises with dumb-bells and 
bar-tells that will best tone up his in- 
terior muscles and organs, and do them 
regularly; walk at least five miles a day, 
and take exercise as play rather than 
gloomy work." 

Matt McGrath, for nearly 20 years the 
greatest weight and hammer thrower in 
the world is really Capt. Matthew J. Mc- 
Grath, in command at Traffic Headquar- 
ters of the City of New York, chief of 
that army of policemen who regulate the 
masses of limousines, taxicabs and trucks 
that make life a skillful game of chance 
in the most congested streets in the world. 

In the heart of all the clamor and 
seeming confusion, with a network of 
wires through which he keeps in instant 
touch with all parts of the city, sits this 
calm, big man, enjoying life every mo- 
ment and refusing to let his heart beat 
one tap faster because of the mad rush 
of humanity he controls. If his compli- 
cated machinery were to stop work one 
hour, the tangles and collisions that must 
follow would cost more broken bones — 
possibly deaths — and more millions of 
dollars' worth of delay to commerce than 
anyone could compute. 

You can imagine the nerve strain that 
culminates on the one man responsible 
for the perfect mnning of the intricate 
mechanism; yet there he sat at ease be- 
fore his broad desk, with hardly a wrinkle 
and many a smile. 

"What's your system?" I asked him. 
"How do you manage to play this pun- 
ishing came every day and keep so fit and 
cheerful?" 

Eat, Sleep, and Exercise 

WHY, 'tis easy," said Captain Mc- 
Grath. "All anyone would need to 
run this job is to like the work and take 
reasonable care of himself. By that I mean 
eat right, sleep enough every night, and 
take a bit of exercise every day. I was 
going to say, 'don't worry,' but 1 need not 
sav it" for if a man does those three 
things and enjoys his work, very little 
worry can touch him. It's unnatural liv- 
ing that piles worry on a man." 

In his native village of Menagh, Coun- 
ty Tipperary, the boy Matt McGrath 
used to listen to the old men tell of the 
marvelous strength and courage of Cu- 
(•huillin and Ferdiad and the other ancient 
heroes of Ireland. Why should he not be 
like them? 

As he grew to be a long-legged lad, his 
frame broadened and his muscles tough- 
ened by toil on the little farm, he found 
a hero in Menagh, the great Tait Darcy, 
who was the best man in all Tipperary- 
He was a tall, rangy fellow, quick of hand 
and foot, with watchful blue eyes, and a 
great thatch of red hair that grew down 
his strong neck like a tossing mane. They 
said his skull was double-crowned for no 
-tick could hurt it. Yet he was the mildest 
man in the parish and had the softest 



voice. Tait Darcy would go to a fair as 
quiet and gentle a soul as any you could 
find, but let any man — or any two or three 
— challenge him, and you'd see a battle 
that was a battle. Five men whom he had 
beaten in fair single combat formed a 
combination against him one day at Me- 
nagh fair. Young Matt heard them and 
followed. 

As they rushed at Darcy, he sei2ed the 
first two by their throats, dashed their 1 
heads together and dropped them cold 
on the turf; then with three swift strokes 
of his trusty blackthorn he laid their fel- 
low conspirators beside them, all in the 
fraction of a minute. He looked down at 
the five sleepers and smiled. 

"I wonder have they e'er a friend here 
that wants satisfaction for them?" he 
asked politely, his eyes piercing the crowd 
that ringed him round; but no one an- 
swered a word ; so he stayed on through 
the day, enjoying the fair and meeting 
many a friend, all as peaceful as the 
dawn of a June morning. 

Trained Under Handicaps 

YOUNG Matt studied Tait Darcy as 
faithfully as he ever studied his 
books, though he never cared to become a 
fighter. The champion gladly taught him 
the running and leaping by which he kept 
himself perfect in wind and limb, and 
the long-legged lad let no day pass with- 
out a bit of practice, although the work 
he had to do on the farm was enough 
to tire a man. 

There were other handicaps. Matt was ] 
the eldest of 11 children, and the bigger 
they grew the more they ate and the 
harder it was to provide bread for so 
many hungry mouths. Meat they saw 
seldom or never. A few eggs once in a 
great while was the nearest they'd come 
to it. 

Their staple food was bread, potatoes 
and skimmed milk — the cream going to 
make butter to send to England — .and 
even of those frugal elements they never 
had quite enough. 

"I hardly knew the taste of meat till 
I came to this country, at the age of 20," 
says Captain McGrath. 

For alt that, he was a strapping big 
lad. He had stuck faithfully to the Tait 
Darcy style of training as long as he lived 
at home, and as his full strength began 
to develop — he practiced throwing the 
hammer and the 56 pound weight. But 
there was more hard lurk. During bis 
first six years in this country he had an 
indoor job, working from the forenoon 
until late at night in a close, smoky at- 
mosphere, meanwhile saving his wages 
and regulnrly sending money home. 

He was strictly temperate, and he man- 
aged in one way or another to get a° 
hour's exercise in the open every day. A' 
26 he was appointed a policeman, an" 
from that time you may say he really be- 
gan to live. 
Out-of-doors from 8 to 12 hours a day* 
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COLORFUL high lights. Fire red, yellow and white. Intense heat 
Norton grinding wheels are passing through the vitrifying process. 

Heat properly regulated and controlled converts ceramic hond into 
glass or glaze, honding together millions of ahrasive culling units into 
a major tool of the machine shop. 



NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 

in o r T o rsr 



Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 




Refractories -Floor 
and Stair Tiles 
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Be Ready 
When 
Fire Strikes 

Be ready before you 
have a fire. 

Make sure that your 
property is fully pro- 
tected nou'. After the fire 
will be too late. 

The Pyrene Company 
makes all types of fire ex- 
tinguishers. Since 1907, 
Pyrene has been the 
outstanding name in fire 
protection. 

The Pyrene Fire Pro- 
tection Engineers will 
make a complete survey 
of your property. They 
will point out the danger 
points and suggest the 
correct type of extin- 
guisher to locate at each 
point. Write for this ser- 
vice which is free and 
places you under no ob- 
ligation. 





PYRENE MFCx. COMPANY 

NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

Branches: Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco 

\1 (iters of Fire Equipment since 1907 
and Pyrene Tire Chains 

When writing please mention Xation'a Bvtintss 



stepping briskly, practicing deep breath- 
ing, often skipping about in a bit of fool- 
work in odd corners, he revelled in the 
new freedom. Two or three times a week 
he managed to get out in the field and 
throw hii= weights. lie read every book 
he could find on physical training, and 
adapted these theories to his own needs. 
They had the "pec post" in those days, 
and instead of grumbling at it Matt Mc- 
Grath would swine a narrow circle around 
his past and walk miles there on every 
tour of duty. 

And he carried one-pound dumb-bells 
in the side pockets of his uniform eoat; so 
that night after night he would develop 
his muscles with them and keep himself 
warm. 

No wonder McGrath became champion 
hammer thrower of the United States 19 
times, that he won two Olympic cham- 
pionships against the world's best, was 
second once and placed once, and that 
his world's record for throwing the 5(5 
pound weight — i0 feet six inches — still 
stands. 

Too bad there is not room here to tell 
of McGrath's plunge into the icy Harlem 
River to rescue ■ former enemy who was 
trying to drown himself — for which he 
received the i-oiisressional gold medal; 
or of the time he pelted a murderer with 
bricks with such perfect aim that the man 
4'nt -hooting, threw away his revolver 
and meekly surrendered; but we are con- 
cerned at the moment chiefly in his ath- 
letic career and his helpful suggestions. 

Happy and Healthy Living 

"TY/'HAT :i crand thing it would Iw," 

W said ( "aprain Mc( Irath, "if someone 
could persuade the American people 
to stop, look and listen to a few simple 
hints about taking care of their bodies. 
What a nation we would be if we were half 
as eager to be healthy as we are to be rich ! 
We could make ourselves as vigorous, as 
the old Spartans if we would only make 
up our minds to do it." 

"How could we?" I asked. 

"Without much effort," said McGrath, 
"if we would only give a little thought 
to it every day. The happy life can easily 
liecome a habit. Show anyone a plan to 
increase his income by one-tenth, and see 
how quickly hell grab it. If you cut a 
dollar off a man's pay, he's up in arms 
at once; but the same man will cripple 
his earning power by neglect of his body 
and think nothing of it, or, if he does 
think of it, he calls his bad health his 
hard luck. 

"Maybe it is because my work brings 
me in contact with the crowd that is 
always hurrying that I feel we are all 
rushing like mad night and day, yet I 
can't help seeing that too many of us 
arc not getting half enough sleep, espe- 
cially t he young people and the older ones 
who try to keep up with them. 

"The stimulation that pleasure gives 
carries them along for a while, but as 



they try to go too long without slee 
they begin to weaken. Nature repairs ou 
energies in sleep, and when we don't ge 
enough of it and keep drawing on o 
si rcngth, we sooner or later overdraw on 
account and go bankrupt in health. Ther 
is no escape. 

"Nature keeps books as exactly as th 
banker. She may not send a statement a 
the end of the month, but we can't 
cape her day of settlement. 

"If Champion Gene Tunney needs 1 
hoars deep every night, how much do ou 
boys and girls need? I think that eigh 
hours sleep would be little enough for t 
best of them." 

"What is the best exercise?" 1 asked. 

Get in the Sunshine 

"ANY pleasant play that keeps you ou 
i\ in the sun for one hour a day or long 
er," said McGrath. "We walk "from tb 
cradle to the grave, and walking, if w 
look about and enjoy the sights as we go 
is the best exercise of all. 

"For those who can afford it, there' 
nothing like riding. That's the ideal ex 
ercise for the middle-aged or elderly 
with so much pleasure for the rider, an 
the strain on the heart of the horse. W 
should not forget to practice brisk calis 
themes or a few minutes of stretching ih 
muscles every day by swinging dumb 
bells, for the sake of the good that it do 
to our ineides. But the easiest and befl 
thing of all is to walk one hour a daj 
in the sun." 

As Captain McGrath was on his way 
home from the Olympic. Games ot 1!)24, 
a stranger tapped ut his stateroom door, 
and asked, "Is that yourself, Matt?" « s 
the big man swung the door open. 

" Tis so," McGrath answered casually- 
eyeing the stranger. Then — "What!" l' c 
exclaimed. "Is this Jack Smith of Me- 
nagh, my old chum? Shaneen, 'tis a treat 
to see you!" 

After they had wrung each other's 
hands and heartily walloped each others 
shoulders, they sat down to give account 
of themselves. 

"Shortly after you left home," said Mr- 
Smith, "I went to Australia to herd sheep 
'Twas hard work but I prospered, and 
imw 1 have thousands of acres and ten 
of thousands of sheep. 

"I'm worth a million, but little good 
Ret. of it; for I've slaved too hard and 
can't stop slaving. My stomach is nunc 
1 never know what harm the next n>'' :l 
may do me. But let that pass. How ar 
you doing, Matt?" 

" Nothing to startle you," the Gap*** 
replied. "I'm in the New York police de 
partment, doing work I like. I have ni> 
home and my health, and I'm in cham- 
pionship condition though past 50 — j us 
made a world's record in Paris throw* 
the 5(i and I expect to keep it upforyear 
though I've very little money." 

"Oh, Matt, Matt, you have ever 
thing!" poor Shaneen Smith exclaimed 
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Plan your storage facilities 

for permanence and economy 




GF is giving to business 
men a complete shelving 
service. This includes a 
preliminary survey of 
your storage problem — 
available space and ma- 
terials to be stored — to- 
gether with a complete 
working drawing that 
shows location of shelv- 
ing, size of bins and 
spacing of shelves. 

If you have a storage 
problem, give careful 
consideration to GF All- 
steel Shelving. Costs no 
more and lasts a life time. 



The general fireproofing company 

) on ngtton n, Ohio m — Canadian Plant, Toronto 

BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 
YOUB FIRM LflKKHEAD • 
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GF 



Tt Servvs and Survives 
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THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 

1 <>,, nylon n. Ohio 

Please send me ■ copy of the GF 
Shelving Catalog. 
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Making the Public Air-Minded 
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(Continued from page 26) 
to get away from that. We instructed the 
sales force to emphasize that the mailer 
was not expected to use the air mail un- 
less he could benefit by that use. We were 
so sincere in this position that we advised 
certain potential users of the service to 
save their money and use rail mail, even 
after they were willing to use air mail. We 
so advised them because we could not save 
time for them in those particular in- 
stances. 

This is the same position we must take 
in the development of passenger and ex- 
press traffic for the airlines. We must be 
able to offer the passenger or the shipper 
something worth the extra money, or we 
are not entitled to the business. 

What can we offer the public, in ex- 
change for fares which are now approxi- 
mately double those charged by surface 
carriers? We can sell speed, safety and 
comfort— and the greatest of these is 
speed. 

Certain air lines have devoted a good 
share of their advertising to the idea of 
adventure in flying. While there is un- 
doubtedly a thrill to the first flights on an 
air liner, I do not believe that is what we 
are selling. 

Air transport soon will be as common- 
place as any other form, and then we will 
have no thrills to sell. 

The matter of equipment is an impor- 
tant feature in the development of pas- 
senger traffic; far more important than 
in the building of an air-mail business. 

For speed, safety and comfort, it is 
necessary to use the latest equipment, tri- 
motored planes with every 6afety factor 
known, craft capable of cruising 128 miles 
an hour. These big planes cost about $80,- 
000 apiece. 

Investments Are High 

AN $80,000 plane will carry but 12 pas- 
sengers when filled to capacity. The 
average load on which we must show a 
profit is seven passengers. We have no ex- 
pensive road beds to maintain, but on the 
other hand, the life of our plane is but 
2,000 hours, and it must be overhauled 
completely every 200 hours. 

These unusual economic conditions ac- 
count for the difference in rates. Reduc- 
tion of rates would, no doubt, bring a 
marked increase in volume of business. 
But, generally speaking, ruti n on Ameri- 
can air lines at present are too low to 
return a sound profit. 

Equipment now available cannot pro- 
duce transportation at anywhere near 
such prices as the surface transportation 
companies may offer, regardless of the 
volume handled. 

On the other hand, we are learning sur- 
prising new facts about air transport 
even* day. It was thought, until recently, 



that the economics of air transportation 
were no different from other means of 
tra importation, and that the slower planes 
were the more economical carriers. 

Some air transport operators still be- 
lieve that, but it has been our experience 
that the faster you fly the cheaper it is to 
operate an air liner. Ii is demonstrable 
that an increase of 25 per cent in cruising 
speed may offset an increase of 40 per cent 
in capacity. 

By the same token, an increase in speed 
of 25 per cent, with the carrying capacity 
unchanged, may mean that a rate reduc- 
tion of 40 per cent is possible. 

In fact, a good many operators believe 
that when passenger planes with a cruis- 
ing speed of 200 miles an hour arc avail- 
able, the air lines may begin to compete 
with the surface carriers in rates. 

Air passenger charges should be based 
on a sound knowledge of costs and should 
take into account the difficulty of aver- 
aging more than 50 per cent of the ca- 
pacity load over a long period of time, 
l'as-vniier irav-1 by air fluctuates greatly 
from day to day. 

But reduction in rates may be expected 
with the development of larger and faster 
planes, and of these two factors, speed is 



more essential than size of the plane 
immediate task is to sell enough trans- 
portation at the rates we may now get to 
carry on operations profitably while 
awaiting improved equipment and conse- 
quent lowered costs. 

In the development and expansion of 
our air lines, we have received the hearty 
support of the Federal Government, 
which has tried to aid the air transport 
operators to fly on their own wings, 
rather than to grant subsidies, as ha* 
been the practice in foreign countries. 
This is a sound policy. 

One hears a good deal about the won- 
derful air lines of Europe, but several 
lines in this country now offer better ser- 
vice from the points of view of speed, 
safety and comfortable equipment. Our 
lines are becoming established independ- 
ently, while the foreign lines for the moat 
part would collapse without their su 
sidies. 

I believe this proves conclusively t 
wisdom of the theory that, we must ed 
cate the public to use the air lines an 
must sell people individually on the idea 
that they are making a good buy when 
they exchange their money for superior 
comforts, safe transportation and, most 
important of all, for the saving of val- 
uable time. 

"Time flies," we tell them at every op- 
portunity, "Save time. Fly." 



Executives Take to the Air 

By PHILIP KERBY 
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VIATION will always be 90 per 
cent conversation and 10 per 
_ __ cent flying, declared a disillu- 
sioned war ace back in those lean and hun- 
gry years after the World War when pi- 
lots, taught to fly in military and naval 
air schools, sought to turn their specialized 
knowledge to profitable account in com- 
mercial fields. For more than half a 
decade after the armistice, capitalists, 
business executives, and industrial econo- 
mists paid but scant attention to the siren 
songs of safety, speed and economy of air 
travel, with the result that the great ma- 
jority of these intrepid birdmen had to re- 
turn reluctantly to their former occupa- 
tions. 

In the past two years, however, the 
pendulum of American commercial 
thought has swung almost as far in the 
other direction and now financiers, sales 
managers, and executives are eagerly 
purchasing planes, working out air trans- 
portation schedules for passengers and 
merchandise, and acquiring that special- 
ized knowledge which connotes industrial 
air supremacy. 

Specifically, a large number of Ameri- 
can business executives are using air 
transportation to overcome costly traffic 



delays; to multiply their own cflicien 
by making personal calls instead 
transacting business by letter, telegraph* 
or telephone; to solve knotty problem*? 
of distribution; and to discover new out- 
lets for their products. Nor is airplan* 
travel confined to any specific group. I* 
includes lawyers, bankers, real estftWV 
operators, wholesale grocers, building ma- 
terial manufacturers, newspaper publish- 
ers, oil field operators, railway execu- 
tives, and many others equally prom** 
neat in commerce. 

The following examples of the daily us* 
of airplanes by prominent executives 
have been chosen not because they were 
exceptional hut to show the diversity o' 
uses to which planes are being put in th* 
ordinary conduct of modern business. 

An outstanding figure in the building 
materials trade is Bror G. Dahlberg- 
president of Celotex, Inc., and chairm* 0 
of the Iward of the Southern Sugar Cor- 
poration. 

Although Celotex headquarters are 1 
Chicago, Mr. Dahlberg also is called 
upon to visit New York, San Francis" 0 ' 
New Orleans and the Florida Everglade* - 
Until his purchase of a Fairchild cab'" 



plane a little more than a vear ago, 
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E AL BOARD 



OF DIRECTORS IN 
EVERY BUSINESS 




l gurcs! — without them no corporation can correctly solve a 
toblcm .... no Directors' meeting can justifiably declare 
a dividend. Business without figures is as helpless as a plane 
without controls. 

^ou are getting the figures on your business, of course. But 
ar e you getting them the easiest, fastest way? Are you getting 
a " of them ... as accurately, as economically and as promptly 
you should? 

The best way to get figures is to get them mechanically ... by 
t aid of modern accounting machines. But by which machine? 

Of 

the hundreds of accounting devices available which is the 
De st for your needs? 

heretofore, >'°u have had to depend on the man with only a 




single type of machine to sell. Remington Rand has more than 
30 models of accounting machines of all types, each the leader 
in its class. That's why we can advise you professionally — re- 
commending the equipment that exactly fits your needs. 
A call to the nearest Remington Rand office will bring advice 
that may lead to worthwhile savings. 

Accounting ^Machine Division 

Remington Rand 

BUSINESS SERVICE inc. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Sates offices in all principal cities 




ALTON Adding jmJ Accounting Machine! 



REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machii 




POWERS Accounting Machines 
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The public's overwhelming preference for 
products that are beautiful as well as useful 
has doubled the problems of industry. Beauty 
must be achieved — yet costs must be con- 
stantly lowered to meet competition. 

To secure greater beauty for your product 
, . . and still be able to sell at prices lower 
than competition . . . come to G. P. & F. 
Here you secure experienced help in design 
... in replacing castings, forgings, wood 
parts, etc., with lighter, stronger, more at- 
tractive stampings. Reductions in cost are 
assured because G. P. F. shoulders the 
burden of stamping production from blue- 
print to finished stampings — at no cost to you 
for added equipment.manpowerand overhead. 

The 40 years* experience of G. P. & F. 
Engineers — the modern equipment of the 18- 
acre G. P. c?" F. Plant . . . these and other 
factors in G. P. Cf 1 F. Service guarantee better 
stampings, at low cost, delivered on time. 

Send a sample of your product for sug- 
gestions—or if you are designing a new 
model send a rough sketch. You will not 
be obligated in any way. 

GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 

1371 St. Paul Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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KNOWING HOW SINCE SI" 





GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 

1371 St. Paul Avenue Milwaukee, Wis 

N; 
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Send your Booklet "Stampings'* to 
address below: 



Address - -. 

City.. State . 

Company 
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spent live nights a week in a Pullman 
lor many weeks together. Now he travels 
almost exclusively by air. 

Recently he purchased a second plane, 
a. Sikorsky amphibian, which he keeps 
on the Atlantic seaboard, and is planning" 
to purchase a third plane exclusive! v 
for West Coast use. His present planes 
are fitted out as private offices with a 
small desk for his secretary and easy 
1 1:1 flier lounge chairs for passenger*. 
Many important conferences have taken 
place while travelling ](K) miles an lion r. 
new policies outlined and new projects 
developed; his passengers usually are di- 
vision branch managers, salesmen, or rec- 
lamation engineers working on some new 
development. 

One of Mr. Dahlberg's fastest swing* 
around the circle took place last De- 
cember. Leaving Chicago at- 11 a. in. he 
attended an important sales conference 
in San Francisco at three o'clock the next 
afternoon. 

Leaving San Francisco after an early 
dinner he arrived in Los Angeles five 
hours later for a midnight supper with 
friends. He spent two days in Los An- 
geles with only short trips to aealb; 
points such as San Diego, Bakcr-lieM 
and Santa Barbara; then stopping only 
at Dallas and San Antonio, he flew to 
New Orleans in 20 hours. Here after two 
more days of conferences and inspections, 
Mr. Dahlberg transshipped to his am- 
phibian and, in a few hours, flew tn 
Clewiston, F'la., landing on the placid 
waters of Lake Okeechobee. 

After spending the nicht at Clcwi.-ton. 
he flew over the Everglades to Miami, 
lunched with friends at Jacksonville, and 
dined" in Wellington, D. C. The next 
morning he flew to New York to attend 
a directors' meeting. In a little more than 
a week the two Dahlberg planes had 
logged more than 6,000 miles. 

Quite different experiences in the fre- 
quent, use of a. plane to further the needs 
of her business are recounted by Mrs. 
Thomas Robinson, of Oakland, Cal., one 
of the largest distributors of gasoline 
tractors west of the Mississippi. During 
the past two years Mrs. Robinson has 
specialized in the sale of tractors to lame 
logging interests in northern California, 
Oregon and Washington. 

Selling Tractors by Plane 

r*plTK field headquarters of these com- 
J. panics are usually Rome distance from 
main-line railroads and much time and 
effort are required to reach them. Utr 
husband, who is also her business associ- 
ate, suggested that a plane might solve 
their transportation problems and that 
it would more than pay for itself in sav- 
ing of railway fares alone, not to mention 
increased comfort and convenience. 

He settled the question of a pilot bv 
agreeing to obtain a transport license 
himself. Accordingly, a two-seater plane 
equipped with pontoons was purchased 




hpntrniirt drnigttx art tatUy pto- 
ihitrdwilh prrmrd nrdrtttrn mrtnl. 
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Mr. Robinson obtained his license 
after three months' training. 

Almost, every week the Robinson plane 
Dtakea one or more hops to Seattle or 
''"f'land as well as numerous inspection 
( rips to the back country where tractors 
Sold by Mrs. Robinson are hauling logs 
'" the rail heads. The pontoons enable 
'he plane to land on mountain lakes or 
9ther small l>odies of water near a lum- 
'*r company's headquarters. According 
u> Mrs. lidhmson the sales curve oi trac- 
tors is steadily mounting due in a large 
Hcamire to the success of airplane travel. 

A Banker Who Likes Flying 

HOW a plane is daily solving the needs 
of a bank for fast transportation is 
told by Frank W. Blair, president of the 
Lnion Trust Company, of Detroit, and 
f) ne of the poineers among financiers to 
advocate the use of planes by business 
Sins, Although Dot a pilot. himself, he 
frequently and was one of the spon- 
sors of a pilot's organization known as 
" l " "Wise Birds." 

U'he-u the good ship "Trusty" is not 
lurrying Mr. Blair or some of his bank- 
jig associates between cities in the Mid- 
kmds, it is used as a carrier of title poli- 
and other important negotiable doc- 
uments for the Union Title and Gun ran- 
kle Company, a subsidiary of the Union 
.isf Company, between the main office 
jn Detroit and the branch offices 
throughout Michigan. 

* plane is an invaluable asset in sell- 
'"e real estate, in the opinion of Eugene 
Oynner, of New York, whose realty 
operations are specialized in a la rue 
r '"'. r i>(ire upon suburban subdivisions ad- 
J-'cent to the metropolis. A literal bird V- 
- e view of their proposed new home 
''onviueed many prospective custo- 
mers of the logic of Mr. Dynner's argu- 
\'P"*< with the result that not a few of 
"" teles contracts have been signed on 
'"' <*turn to the landing field. 
->lr. Dynner believes that more in- 
lation about a specific property can 

in anv 



* obtained from the air than 



"the 



-il,i e 



' r intinner, because at a glance one is 

1 to ascertain its relation to surround- 

W both good and bad. Scarcely a day 

^sed last Summer or Fatl that Mr. 

tiy"' ,ors Waco plane carrying prospec- 

e purchasers ilid not circle alwve one 
"' his 



: suburban developments. 

lust k uomp3pe ^ er8 *a w fr°m the air 
l " far the railway station was, 

tit'"' near tne co,111, ry club, how handy 
8*0cery, meat market and dclieates- 
■ anil record sales were made. 
,,.V lar, es H. Wal green, president of 
a erf/en A- Co., Chicago druggists with 
: in ' h ;yn of stores in the Middle West, 
'tin ^ erin S :1 question as to his company's 
I '.,?. f :i ' win-mot oreil Sikorsky, said: 
I, . 0 have found the airplane most 
i~Q * u ' since it brings our distant 
inches within a few hours of the home 
p e. As regards safety, I believe the 
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MOST proJuctscan be sold by movies. 
With continuously projected mo- 
tion pictures you can double the sales 
effectiveness of your show windows, 
counter displays and convention exhibits. 

The regular Filmo 57- A Business Pro- 
jector is recognized as the finest piece of 
mechanism ever assembled for showing 
sales movies. It is compact and light for 
carrying, automatic in operation, and 
plugs into any 110-volt light socket. 
Employing the small 16 mm. noninllam- 
mable film and yet producing flickerless 
pictures of unsurpassed clarity and screen 
brilliancy, the Filmo Business Projector 
is the most powerful business getting 
sales machine that your salesmen can use. 

The new Bell 6»* Howell continuous 
projection attachment, which is quickly 
and speedily installed, and just as quickly 
removed, converts the Filmo Business 
Projector into an automatic, continuous 
running machine capable of projecting 
the same identical film over and over, hour 
after hour, indefinitely, without trouble 



or attention of any kind. With this in- 
genious device you can show your filmed 
sales story repeatedly before the con- 
stantly changing crowds that are always 
attracted by good motion pictures. 
See the nearest Filmo dealer for demon- 
stration or write today for information. 




I'll. MO Continuous Projector 

The Ft/mo Continuout attachment in. 
stalled on the regular Filmo Projector 
Oncejtarted,noopertitarisneeded. Action 
is duromririr. Specust reels accommodate 
up to 150 feet of small 16 mm. film — 
einttiitlent ta 375 feet of standtird 35 mm. 
inflammable film. Qperaiinecou istrkiaL 



BELL & HOWELL 




BELL * HOWTLL CO- ' Dept. E, 1812 Larchmml Avenue. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS NEW YORK 
HOLLYWOOD • LONDON (B. & H. Co., Ltd.) Established 190? 
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Coming May 15 it — 

The long-awaited report of the 
President's Conference Committee 

RECENT ECONOMIC 
CHANGES 

IN THE UNITED STATES 

2 Volumes. 6x9", illustrated — $7.30 

NO work has created mora comment and interest 
in advance of xnifolication than this two-volume 
report, with its flluminatinjr revelation of the changes 
that an taking place in the economic structure of 
American life. 

For the past year and a half a group of expert* 
under the direction of the Presidents Conference 
Committee and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research have been engaged in making an appraisal 
of our economic life with a view to a further strength- 
ening of our business structure. They have studied 
with particular care the years from 1V22 to 1929. and 
their report points out the new factors which have 
emerged during the period investigated and the amaz- 
ing shifts in the importance of some of the olderfac tors. 

The Committee of the President's Conference re- 
sponsible for this report includes such .well-known 
names as Walter F. Brown. Renick w . Dunlap. V. il- 
tim Green Juhus Klein. John Lawrence, Max Ma- 
son Adolph C. Miller, Lewis F. Pierson, John J. 
Raskob. A. W. Shaw. Louis J. Taber. Daniel WillaTU. 
George McFadden. Clarence M. Wooley and Owen 
D. Noting. 

The personnel of the committee insures the sound- 
ness, accuracy, and value of this intensely interesting 
contribution to economic literature. 

Range of topics covered 

The report covers an extraordinary range of topics, 
among them: 

— consumption and the — construction and trans- 
standard erf living. portation. 

— marketing, labor, agri- 

— the growth # of new and culture and manane- 
okl industries. mcnt. 

-the changing nature of ^gggSftm, 
industry. ™ om , y ^ credit. 

— the National income — the movement of the 
and its distribution. business cycle, etc 

Examine a copy for 10 days FREE! 

Fill in and mail the coupon below and a copy of 
this report will be sent you for 10 days* free examina- 
tion. No expense — no obligation. You simply agree 
to remit for the report within 10 days or return It 
to us postpaid. 

FREE EXAMIXATIONCOUTON 

McGraw-Hitl Book Company. Inc. 
J70 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Please senri me, when published. RtecHt T.conomii. 
Ckantts. for 10 days' Prce Examination. I will either 
return the two volumes postpaid within ten days or 
remit ST. SO for them. 

Name 

Street and No 

City and State 

Position 

Firm 
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modem multi-motored plane that can fly 
with a motor in reserve for emergency, 
is perfectly safe." 

The log of the '"Stnnolind," operated 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
for its board of directors shows that, 
since May 21, 1927, this Ford plane has 
flown more than 84,000 miles and car- 
ried 5,988 passengers.Records established 
in the ordinary course of flight include 
a hop from Chicago to Denver in 11 
hours and 35 minutes; Chicago to De- 
troit in two hours and five minutes; 
Casper, Wyo., to Chicago in nine hours 
and fifty minutes. 

The "Stanolind" is large enough for a 
quorum of directors to fly together and 
directors' meetings have been held fre- 
quently en route. 

The use of a plane in politics was ably 
demonstrated by Walter J. Kohler, re- 
cently elected governor of Wisconsin, 
who used a Ryan plane, in preference 
to all other means of transportation in 
his recent gubernatorial campaign. 

Only by flying could Governor Kohler 
keep all his speaking engagements, at- 
tend political rallies and perform those 
multitudinous duties expected of a can- 
didate, in addition to maintaining daily 
personal supervision over his large indus- 
trial enterprises in the model city named 
after him on Like Michigan. 

To reach lumlwr towns in the northern 
part of the state — miles from any rail- 
way was a problem only a plane could 
solve with time at such a premium. But 
the candidate's plane brought every city, 
town and village in Wisconsin within a 
few hours of campaign headquarters. Gov- 
ernor Kohler's son frequently acts as pilot 
for his father's ship. 

That Gar Wood, internationally fa- 
mous builder of speed boats, should have 
waited until last year to purchase a plane 
for his own transportation needs is ex- 
plained by the fact that his sphere of 
operations was confined largely to the 
vicinity of the Detroit River where he 
used his own fast hydroplanes. Hut a< 
his market became broader the use of 
an airplane became a necessity. 

How Gar Wood Saves Time 

ACCORDINGLY, Mr. Wood bought a 
I\. Fairchild cabin plane equipped with 
pontoons which he flies between his home 
and Algonac, Mich. This trip takes only 
18 minutes by plane, but an hour and a 
half by motor car. 

To go hy train from Algonac to Mr. 
Wood's summer home on Upper Geor- 
gian Bay requires 24 hours. He com- 
mutes by plane in four and one-half 
hours. Twice he has flown the round 
trip from Detroit to Miami to attend 
the southern regatta. 

While in Miami he received word that 
one of his client's speed boats at Palm 
Beach had developed mechanical trouble. 
Mr. Wood, accompanied by a mechanic, 
hopped in his plane, sped to Palm Beach, 



made the necessary repairs and flew back 
to Miami all in two hours. The fastest as 
well as the most sumptuous air yacht is 
the large all-metal monoplane belonging to 
P. W. Chapman, head of the New York 
investment and security house bearing his 
name. Mr. Chapman says that in letting 
the contract to Vincent J. Burnelli to build 
this ship his single motive was to demon- 
strate that airplanes should no longer be 
considered pretty toys whose movements 
depended on favorable wind and weather. 

Plans Transcontinental Hops 

EQUIPPED with two Curtiss Con- 
queror motors developing 662 horse- 
power each, the Chapman ship is able to 
take off, climb and fly long distances with 
only one motor in operation. With both 
motors running it can carry 20 passen- 
gers at top speed of 160 miles an hour. 
At its cruising speed of 120 miles an 
hour and carrying 12 passengers it can 
travel 2,400 miles without refueling. 

Mr. Chapman is planning to use it in 
non-stop transcontinental service for him- 
self and his executives. 

The forwarding of emergency printing 
press parts by a fast Swallow plane is 
one of the features of the delivery serv- 
ice maintained by the Duplex Printing 
Press Company of Battle Creek, Mich. 
Two other Swallow planes are kept fur the 
useof Duplex executives who travel e^;,- 
sively throughout the Middle West. 

Executives of Reid Murdock & Co., 
Chicago wholesale grocers, are enthusi- 
astic over the results accomplished by a 
tri-motored'Ford plane fitted as a travel- 
ing show room containing more than 200 
samples. An assistant sales manager ac- 
companies the ship on its travels. 

Another flying display room is main- 
tained by the Roper Gas Range Com- 
pany of Rockford, 111. The "Flying 
Chef" with two culinary experts aboard 
makes frequent trips distributing leaflets 
from the air announcing a cooking exhi- 
bition to be given at a specified time in 
one of the Roper dealer's stores. The 
plane also carries two or three of the 
most popular models of ranges. 

Any attempt to give even an approxi- 
mate list of the business organizations 
using planes as the "sword arms" of 
their sales campaigns is impossible. 
Several sales managers of airplane com- 
panies have said, however, that one- 
third of the total sales of planes in the 
United States, approximately 1,500, went 
10 commercial and business houses and 
that the remaining 3,500 were absorbed 
by commercially operated passenger and 
frpight lines. 

Using these statistics as a basis it 
would seem that, so far as America is 
concerned, the ratio between actual fly- 
ing and conversation has undergone n 
v i-r change, and that, while air con- 
versation is on every tongue, the earnest 
desire for complete and early victory 
over the air is in every heart. 
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EVERYONE in business 
nowadays knows the 
danger of "frozen assets." 
Everyone tries to keep 
capital pretty much in a "liquid" con- 
dition. Ready to meet shifting times, 
and changing conditions. 

Only recently have men realized that 
the same condition applies to their 
buildings. THEY must not be "frozen 
assets." They must be liquid. They 
must be ready to meet changing times. 

Take the building illustrated here. It 
19 of light construction, yet permanent 
in every necessary respect. It is splen- 
didly adapted to the work that is carried 
on in it. BUT ... if some invention 
tomorrow should change the nature 
of that business, or force it to scrap its 
present processes, this building would 
not be a "white elephant" on the com- 
pany's hands- 
It could be made over, with little cost, 
to fit the new processes. Or to fit an 
entirely new business. Or it could be 



taken down, and re-erected elsewhere. 
That's "liquid assets!" 
Could that be done with the heavy-con- 
struction buildings that everyone used 
to go in for? Not at all, and that's why 
that type of construction is passing out. 

Corrugated steel made it possible for 
business men to build the light, adapt- 
able type of building which is really 
a liquid asset. The Robertson process 
of preventing rust and corrosion in 
corrugated metal made it safe to put 
up that kind of buildings . . . made it 
possible for buildings like that to last 
for years and years without paint or 
repairs, without replacement or other 
expense. 

If you are planning an industrial build- 
ing ... or if you have a building which 
requires painting or repairing or main- 
tenance ... let the Robertson engineers 
suggest how this modern, light, adapt- 
able, truly economical material can 
save you money. Send us blueprints of 
your buildings. It will cost you nothing. 
H. H. ROBERTSON CO., PITTSBURGH 
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(Coiitiiiitf d from page 47) 
of unfair competition. The time may 
come when selling below cost, even 
through ignorance, will he made positively 
unlawful, save in a comparatively few in- 
stances, such as the reduction of sur- 
plus stocks where the necessity for the 
practice is generally recognized. 

Such a regulation would seem at first 
to be extreme, but it, is probably in keep- 
ing with the fundamental principle thai 
one may not so use his property as to in- 
flict unnecessary injury on others. 

Another essential interest of the trade 
association is public relations. Important 
industries have points of contact with 
virtually all government agencies, both 
state and national. They are affected in 
many ways by the legislation Congress 
and the state legislatures yearly grind 
out, as well as by the incredible number 
of regulations annually promulgated by 
the executive and administrative 
branches. 

Where Organization Helps 

THE right to petition the Government 
for protection and redress is one of the 
most sacred vouchsafed by the funda- 
mental law of the land. It may often be 
exercised through trade organizations 
more effectively than by individual ac- 
tion. Scores of trade organizations main- 
tain offices and representatives in Wash- 
ington to see that the interests of the in- 
■ !u-' ries they represent are properly safe- 
guarded. 

These representatives can place im- 
portant facts of the industry before gov- 
ernment agencies so the latter may act 
advisedly. 

The organization secretary can demand 
information from all members as a mat- 
ter of right and present to the Govern- 
ment not merely the situation as to in- 
dividual members but complete data as 
to the entire industry. 

But the trade association's most impor- 
tant contact with the Government is in 
promoting self-regulation. Here the Gov- 
ernment and the association are working 
on common ground to encourage regula- 
tion by the industry itself, if possible, but 
with government assistance, if necessary. 

It is highly desirable that industry 
proceed independently of the Govern- 
ment in such undertakings as far as prac- 
ticable. Rut the weakness of this charac- 
ter of self-regulation is that the stand- 
ards of conduet prescribed have no posi- 
tive sanction beyond the fact that, one 
who violates them will merit and re- 
ceive the scorn of his associates. The 
obligation to observe standards worked 
out in cooperation with and approved by 
the Government generally will be re- 



tarded as more binding, even though 
unenforceable as a matter of law. 

Opportunity for such cooperation with 
the Government is offered by the Federal 
Trade Commission through the medium 
of the Trade Practice Conference. 

Here at last is a species of regulation 
which is not imposed by the Govern- 
ment on an unwilling and helpless indus- 
try. A conference is granted only on the 
petition of a majority of an industry and 
the formation and adoption of a code is 
left to the industry, except that resolu- 
tions involving possible infractions of the 
law may be modified or rejected. 

Practically every Trade Practice Con- 
ference has the good will and support 
of a trade association. 

Some oO Trade Practice Conferences 
have been held with varying degrees of 
success. For the most pan the practices 
prescribed at the conferences have con- 
stituted unfair methods of competition 
within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act as construed by the 
courts. 

When such resolutions are violated the 
Commission proceeds against the of- 
fender not for infraction of the resolu- 
tion but under the organic art. Resolu- 
tions covering practices which do not 
violate the act within any previous inter- 
pretation generally are not approved by 
the Commission, but are received as "ex- 
pressions of the trade." It is greatly to 
be regretted that the status of resolu- 
tions of this class has not been judicially 
■ tefined. 

Codes of business practice can and 
frequently do take a wide range and 
vary as do the details of the various in- 
dustries. Sixteen trade abuses are listed 
by the Department of Commerce in a 
volume on trade association activities as 
common to practically every industry. 
The real difficulty with these standards 
is that they are too often drafted in 
broad terms to allay the fears or over- 
come the opposition of particular 
groups. As a result they are too general 
to be effective in eliminating trade 
abuses. 

Dangers of Generalities 

CODES so framed and adopted consti- 
tute a mere gesture, and in the hmg 
run may give rise to inure disputes than 
they settle. Before adopting a code the 
members of an industry should deeide 
definitely and specifically the practices 
they intend to proscribe, and then declare 
against them in terms that cannot be 
misunderstood. 

The Trade Practice Conference is too 
new to have received the a Mention it de- 
serves, but it has done more than Che 



decisions of the courts to dispel the dan- 
gerous twilight zones of the law. 

Tile fundamental policy established by 
the acts the Federal Trade Commission 
administers is unrelenting warfare 
against unfair methods of competition 
and restraint of trade. Officers sworn to 
uphold those laws cannot modify or de- 
viaic from the policy they prescribe. If 
the requirements of the law are too ex- 
acting or oppressive, application must 
be made to the legislative department 
for their modernization or repeal. 

The Federal Trade Commission, as an 
administrative agency created to enforce 
the law, eannot substitute its judgment 
for that of Congress as to the wisdom 
"1 the laws under which it operates. 

The Commission is a novel experi- 
ment; the acts it administers are gen- 
eral and even vague in terms. Prece- 
dents and even analogies are lacking. The 
existing rules and procedure represent a 
gradual evolution entailing much thought 
and experimentation by the Commission 
and its stall'. 

The Federal Trade Commission, more 
than any other government establish- 
ment, has suffered from a plague of in- 
terpreters, both from within and with- 
out. Every self-appointed spokesman 
and prophet has sought to paint the Coin- 
mission as he would have it. 

Judge It by Its Actions 

BEWARE of these prophets and ex- 
pounders i)f the Commie-ion's policy 
and judge the Commission not. by what i- 
said about it but by what it does. 
_ In its cases of unfair competition the 
Commission has been clothed with qnast- 
judieial powers, which must be exercised 
judicially if the Commission is in com- 
mand the confidence of the country- On 
the investigative side the work nm-i be 
and generally is thoroughlv and scien- 
tifically done. The policies of the Com- 
mission in administering the law. lik. 
those of a court, should be gleaned from 
a -Hiily of its den-ions and arts 

Results of auch a survey w31 show 
that extreme views almost invariably 
are minority views; and that, so far as 
n policy m av j >( , winced f rom majority 
action in concrete cases, j 1 mr)rP nearlv 
resembles a middle-of-the-road policy 
than any other. 

From the standpoint of business gen- 
erally even casual observers must notice 
'hat distinct processes „f stabilization 
are at work in both industry and finance. 
There are many reasons for this, but 
chief among them are wise banking Il - 
lation and the legitimate activities of 
""ade associations. Another .substantial 
factor is the standardization and grad- 
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Why Seven Points? To permit wide selection by 
meeting"every pen-fancy and pen-need. One of these 
points, will precisely fit your taste, whoever you are. 
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able possible price upon a pen embodying the 
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self-filling device that locks, stainless and perfectly 
balanced Ripple Rubber holder, and Clip-Cap. 

Waterman's number 7 with 7 points at 7 dollars 
means accurate selection made in a few moments — 
and satisfaction for life. 
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Overlord of over 8,800 miles of main 
line ever laden with a speeding cargo of 
human lives and previous properly . . . 
who should know more of time and its 
value than the Chairman of the Board 
of this great American railroad? 

So his ideas of what a man's strap watch 
should be have been encased by ELGIN 
in one of the handsomest watches in the 
entire American Efficiency Series, the 
new group of ELGIN watches named in 
honor of leading captains in commerce 
. . . men whose careers arc examples of 
time well used. 

Absolute, unfailing accuracy . . . that 
would he a railroad man's first demand, 
wouldn't it? And a staunch, sturdy case. 
The ability to take heavy service . . . 
and make light of it. All this the Mark- 
liam Model has . . . plus the elegance 
and beauty that a fine piece of jewelry 
should have, and a modern, masculine 
smartness. American watches for Ameri- 
can life. Built for their time and place. 

Ask your jeweler to show you ELGEVS 
newest timekeeping triumphs — the 
American Efficiency watches created by 
American efficiency in watch manufacture. 

ELGIN WATCHES A HE AMERICAN MADE 
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THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF 
THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 
HELPS DESIGN AN ELGIN WATCH 
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ing work promoted by the Departments 
of Commerce and Agriculture which 
gradually is reducing the aggregate of 
inventory losses. 

The public policy of the United State- 
as gleaned from the statute books, is 
summed up in the formula "competition 
at home, combination abroad." The anti- 
trust laws, while prescribing free and 
open competition in the domestic mar- 
ket, encourage combination in the ex- 
port trade. 

The formula is ideal. Competition in 
trade and commerce to the water's edge 
spurs efficiency and protects our own 
citizens. Combination in the foreign 
trade meets the challenge of the state 
monopoly, the comptoir and the cartel. 

That it is successful is attested by the 
ever-moreasing volume of our foreign 
trade, which is due not merely to com- 
bination, a privilege accepted by sur- 
prisingly few industries, but to the salu- 
tary policy of competition which has 
kept American industry efficient and 
alert and has protected it against the 
mummifying effects of unified operation. 

Other Distinguishing Policies 

MOREOVER, there are other policies 
which distinguish the United States 
from the nations which allow to their in- 
dustries unlimited right of combination, 
and such seem to me to justify our Dotiey 
of free and open competition. It has 
been this country's policy to develop 
quickly its natural resources by en- 
couraging manufacturers through a pro- 
tective tariff. The primary purpose of 
the tariff is to give to the protected in- 
dustry the benefit of the home market. 

The corollarv of such a policy is that 
the industry enjoying such protection 
should not be permitted arbitrarily to 
exploit the people, and the safeguard 
against such exploitation is competition. 

Therein lies the difference between the 
United States and England which has 
no antitrust statute but relies on the 
limitations of the common law as applied 
in civil proceedings. England is practi- 
cally a free-trade country, open to com- 
petition from all parts of the world, so 
that domestic producers cannot exploit 
the public for any great period. 

Of the policies of Germany, France and 
Russia, nothing need be said, because 
economic and political conditions in those 
countries are so different and the de- 
gree of interference with what in this 
country is regarded as private business 
is so much greater than the people of 
the United States would tolerate. 
• The old orrler changeth and econom- 
ists and statesmen today recognize that 
our prosperity cannot l>e maintained on 
principles of jungle competition. 

choice is between an enlightened compe- 
tition, such as I have outlined, on the one 
hand or a degree of public regulation ap- 
proximating socialism on the other? 
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They employ this device that sends typewriting by wire 
to hasten the transmission of messages between their 
general offices and their many plants and branches 



Like the makers of Morton's Salt, famous the 
country over for its slogan, "When it rains, it 
pours, you can save much valuable time and 
greatly reduce errors by adopting Teletype . . . 
the Telephone Typewriter. 
By means of this remarkable device a typist 
in your general office can send typewritten in- 
structions over telephone wires to far-removed 
branches, warehouses or plants as rapidly as 
she can type them. 

As the sender sees exactly what is being printed 
by the receivingmachine,errors in transmission 
are virtually impossible. Receiving machines 
typewrite automatically, thus making it unnec- 
essary to wait for someone to answer before a 
message can be sent. 

A distinct advantage of Teletype is that it pro- 
vides a tvpewrittcnreeonl for filingatboth ends. 
It combines the speed and convenience of the 
telephone with the authority and permanency 
of the printed word. 

Telephone Typewriter service is not expensive, 
and will pay for itself repeatedly by eliminating 
errors, doing away with messengers and speeding 
up the flow of business. Without obligation, per- 
mit us to demonstrate how Teletype can save 
time and money for you. 



Notable Users 
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Ford Motor Co., Detroit 
Insurance Co. of Nortli 
America, Philadelphia 
American Can Co^Chicago 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit 
Union Trui-t Co^PitlBhurgh 
New York Central 
Kail road, New York 
Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York 
Radio Corporation of 
America, New York 
General Electric Co., 
New York and Chicago 
Ameriran Surety Co., 

New York 
American Radiator Co., 

Chicago 
Armour & Co., Chicago 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co., 
Brooklyn 
Crane Co., Chicago 
Bonhright & Co., 
New York 
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When the idea breaks— 
say it to the Ediphone! 
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DICTATE those thoughts while your mind is sparking at its 
hesL When you are ohliged to "buzz and wait," even the 
best ideas are warmed over. \i< ith an Ediphone at your desk 
you have instant serviee. You speak your mind any time and 
it's just as simple as using the telephone. 

At the end of a business day the average dictator has gained 
an hour for other things, and the stenographer, two hours to 
transcribe what you have dictated— because she isn't ohliged to 
w rite dictation twice. 

Our National Service will prove this at your desk and guar- 
antee the continued satisfaction of your entire office. Hundreds 
of our old customers, nearby, will tell you so. Telephone "The 
Ediphone," your City, or write for our book, "Getting Action." 
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So This Is America! 

(Continued from page 16) 
the West and put in a little time digging 
for gold. Not so good. More gold is to be 
found under cobbles than on the tundra. 
Yet that year in the West helped him to 
see. 

That West feeds the East, but it is in the 
East that most of the construction work 
is done. 

Went Years Without Borrowing 

HE financed his first subcontract with 
money he had saved. Not yet had he 
learned that money may be borrowed at 
banks by honest men who know their bus- 
iness. No one had told him such a thing in 
Ireland. It was 12 years before he bor- 
rowed a cent. 

"I owed money, mind you. Tradesmen 
misted me for supplies. I owed Old Man 
Story as much as $5,000 once." 

Old Man Story was a down-east 
Yankee. He took no chances with his 
money. He told McGovern afterward how 
he suffered when McGovern owed him 
that $5,000. Yet he never really worried, 
for he had watched McGovern. 

"You went home nights," he said, "and 
stayed there until Lt was time to go to 
work again. You were a good risk." 

McGovern's judgment was right. The 
country grew. No land this to be tied by 
little men into little ways. There's no 
limit to it, he thinks. He can see more 
work ahead of him as long as he lives. By 
that time the country's needs will be mag- 
nificently greater. He built part of the 
Boston subway. He built the Philadelphia 
subway, which was the greatest subway 
job on record at that time. He built the 
Fifty-third-street subway under East 
River, tunneling under cathedrals and 
churches and theaters and tall houses. 

Always ho kept a step ahead of his 
rivals. That's his secret of success. He 
r aid he would run trucks into his subway 
jobs. His rivals said he was silly. He ran 
t rucks in, swung laden bins of rock aboard 
and ran them out again on ramps. Costa 
cut, time saved. Fifty-five years old and 
he went under the air every day he was 
needed there. His men swore by him. They 
swore at him, too. He swore back. 

Another contractor lost a million dol- 
lars and quit on the Rockaway Causeway. 
He said it could not be built according to 
specifications. The plans must be changed. 
No one could drive 50-ton concrete piles 
through 20 feet of water into 20 feet of 
sand. Anyhow, they broke in two. Every- 
thing was wrong, ill-planned, unfair. 

McGovern put 14 piles in place in a 
single day. They will lie there until the 
Roekaways curl up like a maplcleaf. Mc- 
Govern made money out of the job or he 
did not make money. I do not know. No 
doubt, he did. He plans to make money, of 
course. But what he really likes is to do 
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something tli.it demonstrably, obviously, 
certainly cannot be done. 

"But this is romance," I said. I meant 
it. I had listened to his plans for the New- 
York aqueduct. "It's drama." 

"Well," said McGovern, slowly, "you're 
right. It is drama. That's what keeps me 
at it. It is the greatest, game in the world." 

"Have you ever seen another man's job 
you liked better than your own?" 

He misunderstood me at first. He had 
seen many another man do a job he would 
be proud to claim for his own. When the 
question was cleared up he nodded: 

"I wouldn't be. anything else than a 
subway digger. It's grand. You're always 
— excited." 

That's fairly easy to understand. That 
aqueduct contract for which he has been 
held by two courts to be the successful 
bidder will be the greatest in the world. 
It will be 24 miles long. At an average 
depth of 650 feet, a 20-foot bore will 
carry water under pressure from the high 
hills. The contract price was — I believe — 
$24,000,000. McGovern did not talk 
money. Rut his contract lime is seven 
years and he. wants to do it in four. That 
is the triumph he anticipates — to do some- 
thing in time that no other man could tie. 

"Twenty years ago that job could not 
have been finished in 25 years." 

He's a genius, maybe. His engineering 
education was at the end of a pick and he 
puts the best engineers on his jobs and his 
figure? are likely to be more nearly right 
than their figures. He short-cuts, uses new 
methods, is never bound by convention. 
He does not see himself as a genius. He 
merely sees a little farther and deeper, 
that's all. Perhaps that is all genius is. 

The men who will travel bis subways 
and the men he will supply with water 
will, some of them, live in Benjamin Win- 
ter's houses. 

Winter is a sturdy, broad-cheeked, ac- 
tive man from Lodz in Poland, not yet 
able to handle the "w's" and "th's" of 
Knjrlir-h with certainty: likely to mispro- 
nounce some of the words he has read in 
books when he tries to tell what America 
means to him: stilted and awkward when 
he yields to that emotional urge which is 
his Jewish heritage. But sincere. 

Escaping the Pogrom 

WHEN he was a little boy in Lodz, he 
could not understand why his jm?o- 
ple were ill-treated. Little Christian boys 
threw rocks at little Jewish boys, called 
them names. Jewish men and women were 
abused on the street. When he was eight 
years old a hurried messenger came to the 
school. The teacher turned pale. 

"Go home," he said. "Go home by the 
back streets. The Christe are killing us." 

The pogrom raged two days. The little 
boy cowered in the blackness of his cur- 
tained home, hearing the roaring of the 
mob, listening to the beating on the door. 
One-fifth of the Jewish population of 
Lodz was killed or injured. The little boy 
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They 
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OU hear the clatter of active 
hammers all through Pied- 
mont Carolinas...new factories, 
new shops, new stores... office 
buildings, apartments, homes. 

Business men are putting up 
buildings for new industries that 
are locating here at the rate of 
one every 3 days. 

Thisindustrial expansion brings 
with it the demand for all the 
other types of buildings. 

No wonder Piedmont Carolines 
showed in dollars per capita a 
32% greater building activity 
than the nation during 1928. 

Every industry has the oppor- 
tunity to prosper here. The 
building industry has an unusual 
opportunity. .Many building 
products can be madehere under 
unusually favorable condition.-. 

You ought to have the facts. 
They are briefly packed into the 
pages of this book. Compressed. 
Compact. Readable. 

Your request, addressed to 
Industrial Dept., Room 126, 
Mercantile Bldg., 
Charlotte,N.C.,will 
receive prompt 
and courteous at- 
tention. Write. 
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could not understand, but in him was bora 
;i determination to get away. When he 
was 18 years old the other members of his 
family went to New York. In time his 
father sent for him. The steamer ticket 
awaited him at Rotterdam. 

The first time he tried to smuggle 
through the frontier every penny of his 
money was taken and he was turned back. 
The wrong soldier was on guard. The sec- 
ond time he rode on a market wagon to 
Breslau in Germany — under false paper.-. 
For six months he wandered through Eu- 
rope toward Holland, working when he 
could, starving part of the time. His father 
met him at Ellis Island. 

"Rest up this week," said his father. 
"Next week well find you a job." 

"Tomorrow I go to work," said he. 

He had not a word of English. At 4 
o'clock the next morning his father walked 
with him through dark streets to the 
World office. In the help wanted columns 
they found advertisements for painters. 
No one could go with him. No one had 
time to spare from the struggle for that 
day's bread. The father gave him a nickel, 
put him on the subway, told him at what 
station to get off, what turns to take, at 
what number to find the advertiser. He 
had been drilled in one sentence. 

"Do you want a painter?" 

If the advertiser had said "yes" or "no" 
he would have understood. But the ad- 
vertiser said something else. A long, 
frightening, incomprehensible sentence. 
The boy was helpless. Then he put on his 
overalls and took out his brushes and it 
was all right. He could go to work. The 
dollar a day barely paid his living ex- 
penses. He dickered with the landlord to 
paint three rooms for $2.70. The landlord 
had heretofore paid $3.00. He worked l>e- 
fore dawn and after dark. The day was 
given over to the necessary dollar. Pres- 
ently he hired a man to help him. Then 
another. In the end he had a gang. 

He was not getting ahead. Making 
money, yes, a little money. But. there were 
so many who needed help. That, pogrom 
in Lodz and those months of half-starved 
tramping through Europe had left a mark 
upon him. Ho could not resist the needy. 
Even today his favorite club is the Lod- 
zer Young Men's Association. In 24 years 
he has not missed a weekly meeting. The 
Lodzers help those who must have help. 

He began to see, just as Patrick Mc- 
Govern began to see. 

Finding a Profit in Paint 

AN apartment house was half empty. 
. He took it over from the landlord on 
spec. In 13 years he had saved $1,000. 
Half of that went up as a bond. The other 
half he spent in soap and fresh paint. In 
six months the house was full. Winter 
had foreseen that the landlord would sell 
when this occurred and had inserted a 
clause on the agreement which gave him 
a bonus. No one had thought of doing 
that before. 
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The $1,000 profit seemed all the money 
in the world. Eleven years ago he bought 
his first bit of real estate. His vision had 
become more clear. This is to him the 
land of promise. New York is its greatest 
city. In New York the greatest street is 
Fifth Avenue. He can foresee the day 
when that, belt of land reaching from river 
to river between Fifty-seventh and Forty- 
second streets will be high with towers. 
There is no end to the building. 

"We do not wear out buildings. We tiro 
of them. We Americans will have noth- 
ing but the best. Our buildings must be 
taller, finer, our subways faster, our 
trains more luxurious. Our architects fin- 
ish plans for the finest building in the 
world. Then they set to work on plans 
for a finer building. Growth is the order 
and change." 



The Price Always Goes Up 

HE has been the most spectacular real 
estate operator in the world, perhaps. 
In II years he has bought and sold again 
half a billion dollars' worth of Manhattan 
land. The Vanderbilt mansions, the Astor 
house, the Temple Emanu-El are a few of 
many. He has always paid the highest 
price in history- The price always goes 
higher. The supply of land is limited. It 
is the one thing people must have. They 
will pay. Yet he docs not think of himself 
as a leader. His gnarled sentences make 
one feel that a monster is pressing on 
New York's heels. A monster of constant 
growth. 

"No one leads in New York. The most 
i hat any one can do is to run fast enough 
to keep up." 

He has gone a long way since the days 
when Andrew O'Brien, ins Scotch-Irish 
part ner, grey-eyed, quizzical, ruced in one 
direction collecting rents while Winter 
raced in another. At noon they met on 
the bank steps. If they were lucky they 
could meet the overdraft. They always 
made good, somehow. The hankers always 
believed in them and helped them. Their 
plans grew always larger. The city was 
tramping hard behind. 

Winter would nnt call himself a c;ciiiii-. 
He will tell you that he worked hard. He 
is proud that he saw the market value of 
soap and paint in the slums before the 
New York landlords saw it. But he would 
not call himself a genius. 

The most he would claim is that he had 
a vision of what this land is and will be. 
Just as McGovern saw the need for more 
tunnels and more subways and more aque- 
ducts. They see more than that, too, and 
better. They see the unquenchable opti- 
mism of America, its freedom from the 
ties of caste and religion and race, its love 
of beauty, its fine belief in honesty and 
industry, in all the good old rules of con- 
duct that petty people would tell us have 
been discarded. 

All that they have seen litis been wait- 
ing for the rest of us to see. It is still there 
to be seen. 
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A West Point 
for Business 

•■ Y iLl.lj ;i;s and universities 
ft from time immemorial have 
specialized in training men for 
the arts and professions, and the business 
world has been allowed to go it blind in 
training executives. The time has come 
when the school of hard knocks is insuf- 
ficient to make great business leaders." 

Thus spoke Frederick C. Austin, Chi- 
cago capitalist, in explaining bis gift of 
the F. C. Austin building in Chicago, 
valued at more than $3,000,000, to North- 
western University. This was only the 
initial payment of a contribution which 
eventually will approximate from $7,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000, with the possibility of 
the figure running even higher. The gift 
is to be uacd for the training of future 
business executives. 

•'There is as much technique to busi- 
ness as there is to any science," be con- 
tinued. "My holdings shall go to launch- 
nig ft nation-wide movement in educa- 
tion not only for developing the execu- 
tive abilities of youths but also for train- 
ing them in the science of leadership. 

"Mv plan in 10 aave nve meu t-noscn 
for the scholarships in each of the first 
five years. Each man will !>e given the 
four-year course to be provided by 
Northwestern University under the terms 
of the gift. He then shall have a year of 
travel and study abroad to acquaint him 
with world conditions, markets and peo- 
ple. He will then be ready for business. 

'•After the five years of pioneering, the 
University will be ready to receive as 
many men as the $-200,000 annual income 
from the initial gift will permit— prob- 
ably a hundred men a year. Ultimately, 
I hope my contribution will I* tfufheient 
to care for 300 to 400 a year." 

'■The University regards this gift of 
Mr. Austin's as one of the most valuable 
it has ever received," said President Scott 
of Northwestern University. 

"Mr. Austin is convinced that in fu- 
ture generations the greatest form of 
human activity will be in business. He 
has in mind primarily manufacturing and 
finance, but he also recognizes the im- 
portance of all other phases. 

"Up to the present time relatively lit- 
tle thought has been given to methods of 
either selecting or training future busi- 
ness executives. Much time and thought 
must be given to formulating plans for 
selecting candidates for scholarships and 
even more attention must be given to the 
type of training that will best meet the 
needs of each individual." 

Mr. Austin, who is himself a graduate 
of the school of hard knocks, says that 
business has progressed too far in it.- tech- 
nique to be mastered by merely zeal and 
native talent.— Kdwaiid F. Jekn III. 
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(HEN officials of the 
American Enka Corpo- 
ration came from Hol- 
land to establish their 
*10,000,000 rayon plant 
in this country they 
chose Ferguson Engi- 
neers to design and con- 
struct the buildings. 
CI Their choice was 
based upon unqualified 
recommendations from 
a number of great indus- 
trial concerns, previous- 
ly served by Ferguson. 

IF you feel that your problem is just a little different, just a 
little more difficult than most — you should have the kind 
of engineering and construction work that stands investigation. 
A phone call, a wire, a letter will bring a Ferguson executive 
to your office to your convenience. 

To anyone interested in modern trends of factory design and 
construction, the Ferguson "Cross Section" issued monthly, 
supplies a fund of valuable information. A request on your 
business letterhead will bring it to you gratis. 

THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY . Cleveland, Ohio 

llanna BuiUlinK • Phone CHerry 5870 



Ferguson 

mt- ~»- ENGINEERS 



I NEW YORK • PITTSIirRCn • DETROIT • BIRMINGHAM • TOKIO, JAPAN 
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The manufacturer, seeking 
proof of his "frightfulness" 
selling argument, paid a visit 
to the consulting chemist 



Chemist, Scare My Customers! 



By ARTHUR R. MAAS 

Consulting Chemist, Los Angeles 



THE consulting chemist =ir= in hi- 
laboratory, listening to business 
people who bring him their 
problems, and it is a rare day 
when sonw business man doesn't come and 
say, in effect, "Help me to find a way to 
scare people so I ean sell my product." 

He wants from the chemist an analysis, 
or an opinion, or a statement that, will 
make people afraid of the water they 
drink, the food they eat, the invisible 
germs lurking all around. He hopes that 
the people who read this warning will 
hasten out to buy his product that they 
thus may be saved from the danger he 
has invented. 

The chemist, knows there is no such 
danger. The water is splendid to drink, 
the hearty meal may he devoured with a 
good appetite, and the germs all around 
us are more likely to be helpful than 
harmful. 

"Is it right — this use of fear in selling 
things?" the chemist often asks himself. 

I,- for one, have concluded that it not 
only is not right but that it isn't even good 
business. 

I f.mnot think of a large or lasting busi- 
ness built on fear salesmanship, though at 
least one was handicapped in its early 
days because it was based on the greatest 
122 



possible fear that can come to any human 
being — that of death. 

The life insurance business was founded 
to deal with this fear, anil as long as it was 




These fears were met by science so that 
today nobody fears a can of tomatoes 



associated with fear, insurance was hard 
to sell. People thought that insuring their 
uvea had some dim connexion with the 
Dread Enemy they sought to evade. 

But as life insurance has been 
improved away from the idea of 
death and adapted to so manv 
everyday uses of living people it 
has become popular and the re- 
sults are seen in the enormous 
amount of insurance carried by 
the American people for business 
protection, education, old-age in- 
come and other purposes that 
have little to do with fear. 

A Trail to Trouble 

SO it seems that the selling pos- 
sibilities of fear are limited 
and the fellow who thinks out his 
sales problem no further than 
lb.- fear argument is not a good 
salesman. He is on a trail that 
probably will lead to assorted 
troubles and is quite likely to 
overlook selling points that, 
though less sensational, would 
wear better because they are 
true. 

There was, for instance, a 
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He only paidforYxsm but he got a metkod 

that gets Bills out on time ! 




TOUR suggestions were good !", writes a Boston 
department store executive. "Your loose-leaf 
method aids us gready to get our bills out on time." 

Remington Rand Business Service goes a few steps 
beyond supplying you with a fine paper, fade-proof 
inks, excellent printing, standard sizes, and properly 
cut sheets. It offers you IDEAS in the bargain. It 
offers you free of charge the experience of the 
largest organization of its kind in the world. It offers 
you a central information bureau to which you can 
bring every problem of business procedure. 

Even though your office is running smoothly and 
profitably, a Remington Rand loose-leaf specialist 
can point out a number of improvements that will 



Baker Vawter- Kalamazoo 



Division of 

Remington Rand Business Service Inc. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Urantbes in all principal titia 



find their way into your balance sheet. Just give 
him a few minutes of your time, and get the bene- 
fit of his impartial suggestions. 

Call one of the nearby direct-selling branches of 
Remington Rand Business Service, or write to the 
main office at Buffalo, N.Y., for the new catalog. 
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THE NEW CURRENT LEDGER BINDER for 

machine or manual accounting . . . You 'will like the looks 
of this . . . and the feel of it . . . and the ease -with tuhich 
it handles . . . and the -way it ties flat on a desk . . . and 
a fe-w years from rurw you tvill like the "way it has 
rctainrd m trim appearance. Call up the neareit Remington 
Rand branch, and ask to see it today. 
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"Me, I'm sick," grunts Tony. Of course he is— 
wreathing fumes over a pickling vat. "Why don't 
they get some air in here?" complains a worker 
whose lungs are filled with dust from the grind- 
ers and bad air from the machine shop. 

And so it goes! In industries that have "st e a m " 
processes, "pickling" vats, machine or forge 
shops, grinding and welding departments, or in 
plants where terrific heat, gases and fumes are 
prevalent, men can't work and stay well without 
proper ventilation. 

In offices, stores, restaurants, theatres and simi- 
lar places where people work or gather, the 
■ ■ » coupon SESSSSSSEBSS ~ 

Pleaae mend me complete Information on ventilating 
□ Store O Or!.. « Q Factory O Oarage 



effects of bad air are just as serious, though less 
quickly evident. Victims of Bad Air are tired, 
half sick, drowsy, sluggish— easy prey for head- 
aches, colds and other more serious respiratory 
diseases. 

American Blower Electric Ventilating Equip- 
ment corrects Bad Air conditions, and thus re- 
moves the source of these evils. It is made in 
numerous styles and types for installation in any 
business. It can be applied to many problems 
for a very moderate sum. Reliable ventilating 
contractors in all the principal cities will gladly 
quote you prices— or ohone our nearest branch 
office. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATK 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY. L 
BRANCH OFFICES Iff ALL 



K DETROIT. MICHIGAN 
IITBD, WINDSOR. ONT. 
KINCtPAL CITIES 
© A. B. Corp.— 1919 (8M) 
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manufacturer of filter apparatus to clean 
dty water of suspended matter it often 
contains. 

Now city water in this country is al- 
ways good to drink. Even when discolored 
with suspended matter brought down by 
rains, it is free from disease germs. City 
authorities watch that and kill the germs 
by chlorine or some other treatment. The 
sickness and death list from water-borne 
diseases in the cities of this country is 
small — and caused by other factors. 

In the country it is absolutely right to 
be on your guard against water but in any 
American city you may drink from the 
trip in confidence. 

The suspended matter in a certain city 
was just dirt ; soil and leaf mold and mi- 
croscopic forms of bacterial life which 
had been done to death by the city health 
authorities, but the filter manufacturer's 
salesmen told customers that his appa- 
ratus removed "germs," and also took out 
"alkali." 

The Better Business Bureau questioned 
these statements. The manufacturer was 
asked to prove that what his salesmen 
said was true. A sample of city water run 
through his filter was submitted to chem- 
ical analysis. 

The chemist found just as much alkali 
in the water after filtering as before be- 
cause it was in solution and no 
filter would remove it. The 
alkali was harmless, anyway. 
This filter did take out sus- 
pended material, but there 
were no dangerous germs to 
be removed. 

The manufacturer could 
not prove his arguments be- 
fore the Better Business Bu- 
reau. The city authorities 
were hostile bee .use he was 
making false statements 
alxnit their water supply. 

The chemist found in this 
case that the filter made city 
water clean by taking out the 
suspended matter; that it 
had a cooling attachment 
which made the water pleas- 
ant to drink; and filtered city 
water is cheaper than buttled 
water because the cost of dis- 
tributinn is eliminated. 

So there were three true 
arguments for this manufac- 
turer's device in place of two 
false ones and by using them 
he would have kept the good 
will of the city authorities. 

Frequently the chemist 
thus can point out scientif- 
ically sound selling arguments not based 
on fear but which have the greater virtue 
of truth. 

A certain mouth lotion was marketed 
with the claim that it killed dangerous 
germs and also cured nasal disease. Con- 
siderable "fright fulness" was employed in 
the selling argument. 

Uncle Sam's food and drug officials 



challenged these statements and the man- 
ufacturer came to the chemist for proof 
to back his selling argument. There was 
no proof. His product did not cure disease 
and if it had been strong enough to kill 
germs in the customer's mouth it would 
liave damaged tissue. 

But the chemist found that it had merits 
as a cleanser and as a gargle, points for 
selling arguments that were honest and, in 
the chemist's opinion, more effective. 
However, it is not the chemist's job to 
reason with husiness men about their poli- 
cies. All that is wauled from him is exact 
measurement of substances in the form of 
analysis and formulas. Just how these 
measurements will reach the public de- 
pends, the chemist finds, on who gets 
them. 

They Use Fear as a Weapon 

JUST now new discoveries are causing 
upheavals in business. Old products are 
being affected by new. It is a time of great 
difficulty in making adjustments. Con- 
cerns with new commodities that displace 
old and also those who are fighting to 
keep customers for things that have domi- 
nated the market are using fear in their 
fight, along with legitimate selling argu- 
ments. Any scientific stick to beat a dog 




They warn to make you afraid of the food you cai 
of the invisible germs that lurk all around you 



seems to l>e the common nde of the game. 

"Give me something scientific," says the 
fear monger, "to throw a scare into peo- 
ple so they will be afraid to buy my com- 
petitors' products." 

The product contains, we will say, slight 
percentages of iron oxide, magnesium sul- 
phate and sodium chloride — about a tea- 
spoonful of all to 100 pounds of the ma- 



K>.} 

terial. People have been eating this ma- 
terial for centuries never suspecting that 
it contains harmful substances. 

The competitor can take this analysis 
and show that iron oxide is rust, mag- 
nesium sulphate is a purgative and sodium 
chloride has the property of killing cer- 
tain forms of life. That sounds bad — put 
it dramatically and it could be made to 
sen re people. 

The manufacturer, on the other hand, 
with the same analysis, can show that 
iron oxide is a necessary constituent of 
the blood; magnesium sulphate is just our 
old friend, Epsom salts, and sodium chlo- 
ride is common salt. That looks safe 
enough. 

One way or the other, these things are 
present in such tiny quantities that noth- 
ing really can be proved by either side. 
Both concerns are constructing elaborate 
fabrications, using as a basis the everyday 
things of chemistry under their technical 
names. 

Much of this is done by imaginative fel- 
lows who plan advertising and selling 
campaigns. Frequently they involve not 
only the chemists but other professions as 
well. 

We see a great many advertisements in 
which the public is warned against vari- 
ous dangers and told that Blanks prep- 
aration is the stuff to prevent 
them. Then, as a sort of 
clinching argument, it is told, 
"Ask your physician," or, 
"Your dentist approves this 
product." 

Unethical, if not Illegal 

THE doctor and dentist are 
pictured, scientific-look- 
ing and serious. Sometimes 
the chemist is pictured, too, 
generally with luxuriant 
whiskers and a laboratory 
fitted up with apparatus such 
as the alchemists used in the 
Middle Ages. 

On artistic grounds alone 
we are all being liljeled. 

But the use of professional 
men as dummies U> convince 
the gullible that these com- 
modities have scientific merit 
and that the "fright fulness" 
arguments by which they are 
exploited are scient ific truths 
is, it seems to me, unethical 
and fit to l>e declared illegal. 

It is already arousing the 
doctors, dentists and the pro- 
fessions generally. So the 
I msiness man who resorts to fear as a sell- 
ing argument is following a policy which 
will eventually be challenged. 

Fortunately, all business concerns arc 
not like this, and business men themselves 
are most active in combatting the use of 
fear in selling. 

The Better Business Bureaus of the 
country were organized by business men 
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IN Chrysler's motor block testing de- 
partment hundreds and hundreds of 
motor* receive a four hour test. To 
insure absolute duplication at each motor 
Chrysler engineers selected the Improved 
Krmp Automatic Gas System to supply 
fuel to the motors. City gas is used. 
Gas and air is mixed in the most suitable 
proportion in the Kemp System at one 
central point and through a single pipe to 
each motor. No mixing at the blocks. 
No chance for error. Every motor re- 
ceives the same fuel as Kemp arts the 
muster carburetor for the entire Chrysler 
motor block testing department. 
Kemp hns improved working conditions 
reduced fuel costs — improved the con- 
dition of the motors at Chrysler. 
In fact down thru industry after industry 
the exclusive features of The Kemp Sys- 
tem have brought many exclusive methods 
of gas application and process healing 
with phenomenal efficiency. 

W bat the Improved 

KEMP SYSTEM 

Can Do For You! 

Your free copy of illus- 
trated book explaining 
ii'lvimtagi'sof Improved 
Kemp Automatic Gas 
System is ready. Just 
seii'l your letterhead — 
no obligation. 




BALTIMORE. 



MARYLAND 



who value truth in advertising. Realising 
that the quickest way to be found out is 
to put your falsehood in print, and that 
when the public discovers false business 
statements it will suspect truthful adver- 
tising, these Bureaus, working under state 
laws, keep an eye on advertising. 

Selling claims are watched, commodi- 
ties ;ire analyzed and, when falsification 
is found, steps are taken to have the 
claims changed, or to prosecute violators 
of the truth-in-advertising laws. 

Specifications Help Trade 

rTlHE United States Government has set 
JL up a large number of official specifica- 
tions for materials and commodities of 
many kind-, defining them in standards 
that leave the falsifying seller absolutely 
no hocus pocus with which to fool or 
frighten his customers. Honest business 
concerns are discovering that Ihese gov- 
ernment specifications have great value. 
They leave the dishonest seller with noth- 
ing except what he can put on the scales 
or submit to the yardstick, and when 
adopted by the honest concern they abol- 
ish a lot of costly sales jockeying and .■li- 
able the squareshooter to build his busi- 
ness on integrity and confidence. 

Uncle Sam is constantly providing more 
of these specifications, and farsighted 
business men a re tirging him to go further, 
and establish stricter legal standards. 

An interesting example is found in 
canned foods. These are wholesome foods, 
but they have had a long history of fear 
competition. Appert invented the heat 
preservation process more than 100 years 
ago. For 50 years, canned foods were un- 
der suspicion simply because they were 
new and unfamiliar. 

Our Civil War gave them their first, 
popularity, when they were used by the 



soldiers. After the fear of strangeness dis- 
appeared, people were led by competitors 
of the canner to fear the tin on the can, 
the solder used in making old-style cans, 
the acid flux necessary in soldering, and 
so on. These fears were met with scientific 
knowledge, so that today almost nobody 
fears a can of tomatoes or corned beef. 

But when the vitamins were discov- 
ered and the public took a great interest 
in them a new basis for fear selling was 
given those in the food trades who like to 
sell that way— the fear that a given com- 
modity, like canned foods, might be defi- 
cient in the invisible vitamins. 

That has been pretty well settled by 
research instituted by the canners. 

Now it is discovered that canned foods 
are hampered by a form of misbranding, 
by which the consumer cannot tell what 
is inside the can, in the matter of quality. 
High grade fruit and second and thin I 
qualities may bear the same sort of labels, 
under the present law. 

Understand that the federal food laws 
prohibit adulteration, use of harmful 
chemicals, and similar practices, but the 
quality of the food is not required to be 
stated. The canners are working for a 
federal branding law to require proper 
labeling as to quality. 

In other words, everybody is to put his 
cards on the table, and Uncle Sam is to 
be the umpire. 

Fear-selling, as the chemist sees it, is 
largely another form of adulteration and 
short weight. The business concern that 
resorts to it puts one thing in the pack- 
age and a lot of imaginary claims and 
bogus science in the sales argument . 

It never has succeeded for long. Truth 
is mighty, and can be depended upon to 
prevail. Scaring customers with fake 
science is the best jmssible way to wean 
them forever when they learn the truth. 
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(Continued from jmye 22) 
can wisely attain. Beyond a certain point, 
increasing the student body would neces- 
sitate doubling the educational plant. 
That would be expensive." 

Secretary Adams comes to Washington 
as the New England member of the Cabi- 
net, and he has faith in the future of New- 
England, based on a knowledge of business 
conditions in that section. 

"Notwithstanding the great changes 
that have taken plaee in 30 years or so, it 
is doubtful if there has been serious de- 
cline in the industrial importance of this 
section as compared with other sections of 
the United States. Some of our industries 
are having a hard time, as, for example, 
the textile industry. But the threat to New 
England as a whole is not so formidable as 
it might seem to be. If here and there a 
textile mill has ceased operation, or has 
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gone south, other smaller industrial unit,* 
have taken its place. In the aggregate, the 
smaller units have about made up for any 
losses which may have occurred in the 
larger units. 

"New England has to overcome certain 
natural geographical handicaps. These 
handicaps she overcomes by the skill of 
management and the technical training 
and skill of her industrial workers. New 
Kiisland has turned from the industries of 
mass production to those of a higher 
grade, where specialization and technical 
skill win their rewards. Technical skill 
and efficiency of operation are the two big 
•'<>!" nbutiotw New England is making to 
the industrial life of our country. 

"All that New England asks from the 
rest of the country is a fair understand- 
ing. Each section has its own individu- 
alities, which other sections are likelv to 
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Guarding against fatal interruption 



The unsh-cping, always hurrying automo- 
tive industry! Kuw matcriuls rushed in 
today cmrrpc tomorrow an finished, {{1 in- 
toning, mile-eating oars! In nuch a fanl- 
ni.itiiiL. time-consuming industry tire is 
a fatal interrupter — for earn niuxt go out 
ttxlny and tomorrow anil tomorrow's 
morrtnc, or another make v» ill be bought 
— anotfccr*H stock will be high! 

Automotive industries itare leave noth- 
ing to chance! So, ttco-thinls of all auto- 
mobile, track anil tractor plants in the 
I niti t! States are protcctcil by American- 
La France and Foamite equipment. 

It'll easy enough to buy a "fire extin- 
guisher." IIul"Corrcct Protection" mean* 



more than a few extinguishers bought to 
reduce insurance premium*! 

American-La France and Foamite Pro- 
tection in a complete engineering service 
that assures Correct Protection. It includes 
tlirec principles: 

First: A complete nludy of \nur 
plant anil its fire risks bv 
fire protection engineer*. 

Second: Installation of proper and 

adequate nafeguard.-. 
Third: Inspection a ml maintenance 
service by our engineers. 

Amerirun-I.il France and Foamite ex- 
perience in building fire-fighting eipiiji- 



y\^RI(M-lApI^NO:^ D pOAMlTE PROTECTION 

A Complete Engineering Service 

for Extinguishing Fires 



ment covers Rt \car>. Products include 
every recognised type — from one-quart 
extinguishers to motor fire apparatus 
guarding 9<)% of American cities. With 
this background the recommendations of 
our engineers can be authoritative and 
unbiased. 

A series of booklets describing this ner- 
\ in and telling how it can protect •winr 
business will lie nent v ilhout obligation. 
Amerie; ii-Iji France and Foamite Corpo- 

^ ration, F.iigiueersuiul Mnnufar- 

I^E< I r-. I (ept. IJ31, Elmira, V ^ . 



i - 1 tit ram r anil 1 .1 
Ilrpi. I).'. I, Mnin, VI . 



M.I.- I 



i.r|, 



Flra-*- H-nct imir Imnklrt- uB dirrri l IVolrr. 

lion apNiml hire. 
tlioi- a fir*. Prolrrtirm l.nplnrrr rati. 



X.uir 



I 1 r I ill 



Whrn wrilino to Aunnr«x--I.AFitiNnc axd FoAMtTr Cowoiatiom pirate mention Soluiu'i Minium 



The Great American 
COMPETITION 

The Great American Competition is the com- 
petition of Brains, Not so much the brains 
of Genius as the brains of matured Vision, 
Judgment, and Understanding. 

Back of all our material progress in business 
are these mental capacities — to see the need 
of better things, to sense the right, and to know- 
how. In their fullest possession is a power 
that defies material competition. Between 
their grades of excellence is the great strug- 
gle — the Competition of Brains. 

Among brains, the enlightening facts and 
figures of Modern Accountancy are recog- 
nized as stimulants to right thinking, quite as 
much as material factors in management and 
control. 



ERNST & ERNST 

ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
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regard a- peculiarities. NVw England per- 
li.ip.-i needs to understand better the West 
and the South, and the West and the 
South need to uiidcrsland New Kngland 
better, it- problems, its point of view, and 
the contributions it is making to American 
business and industry. 

''This is a big country, and we cannot 
expect that the various sections which 
make it up will always see things exactly 
eye-to-eye. After all, the real business of 
government is to reconcile diverse groups 
and sections, that each may work with 
the others toward (he common goal. 
Brains, character and education, are the 
three foundation stones upon which the 
prosperity of New England has been 
built, and it is upon these three that my 
faith in the future of New England will 
continue to rest." 

The Navy Department has always ap- 
pealed strongly to Secretary Adams, for 
the blood of the sailor courses in his 
veins. As a boy of 12 he served his yacht- 
ing apprenticeship, and in 1920 as' skip- 
per of the Resolute he successfully de- 
fended America's cup. 

"An amateur yachtsman naturally feels 
a kinship to the Navy," he says. "We 
both love the same ocean. I do not know 
whether I shall be able to do much yacht- 
ing but I am looking forward to spend- 
ing some time at sea with the officers and 
men of the fleet." 

One of Secretary Adams' first official 
acts was to dispense with the Sylph, the 
yacht assigned to the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

"It was not well adapted for anything 
except the Potomac and it cost the Gov- 
ernment $(50,000 a year. I did not think 
it worth the expenditure,'' he said in ex- 
planation of his action. 

It was an application in a new field of 
the same business principles that have 
given Charles Francis Adams so notable 
a career in finance. 



An Accurate 
CROSS SECTION 

4^1 read Nation's Bii.iinf is promptly 
upon its receipt each month be- 
cause it gives me the most accurate 
and interesting cross section of 
American business thought on cur- 
rent problems of business I lint I am 
able to get from any source.^9 

l. b. unea 

B. Leigh t Co.. I.Mr Hoc*, Ark. 



FORE!! 

Stimulate Your 
Business with 
T-BOOKS 





/"lOLF TEES in patented 
container similar to book 
matches. Your advertising 
message attracti vcly displa yed 
on cover. 

Every goiter must have tecs. 

T-Books Make Friends 

Wriltfor Sam pits and Prices 

T-BOOK, INC. 

ISi W. Lnrned, Detroit, Mich. 



Radiant Roadsides 

PERFECT pavements! Then, artistic 
cars! And now, radiant roadsides! 
Thus the Vermont State Chamber of 
Commerce describes the three parts of the 
"Highway Crusade" and, in its special 
good mails bulletin, reports results of 
its survey of roadside benutification. This 
survey, based upon correspondence from 
state highway engineers throughout the 
nation, reveals in detail the progress that 
has been made in the various states in 
this direetion. While roadside bcaiitifira- 
tton lias been definitely undertaken by 
several state highway department*), lack 
of funds prevents others from taking any 
active steps. 

In such states roadside beautificatiori 
may still be achieved, the bulletin savs. 
through "an SOS call to citizens' organi- 
zations.'— P. H. H. 
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7J5e Mountain Soliloquizes 

I uni the patriarch of ranges — Mount Maimer — the Great 
Snow l'cak, ■ 1« ■ ■ t ■ • -■ I liy aborigines. 

I come of fiery origin; my crest, my sides- torn hy tlir vol- 
canic blasts that created mc. I have known the cold and the 
wild life of the Arctics. To mc still cling remnants of that 
ancient, icy mantle. 

I dwell in a kingdom of enclianl mcnt. discovered a ccnliiry 
and nun ago hy I lie navigator Vancouver. 

I have cazed. for Bges, upon a wondrous terrain, upon the 
placid Pacific's w alers. I have » alehed I he coming of Indians, 
explorers, trappers, fishermen, pioneer-: iheir -hacks ami 

tents into mighty cities grow. I have lured men — then tor 1 

them hack. The legend of llamitcliou reveals the wrath » isitcd 
on I he » ise man of t he Smtallyamish. w ho coveted the precious 
shells of my crow u. History I ell - of kaulz's perils a- he sought 
my summit in 'lil. \nd it tell*, too, of man's triumph when 
Hlcvens and Van Trump scaled in> -lope- in 'Til. 

No more am I defiant. Vgc has made mc cordial, friendly. 
Happy throngs visit my National I'ark throne room — for glo- 
rioiis fun on my glacier-, -now - and finwcr-carpclcd Alpine 
meadows. 

1'i.ir I hese companions. 1 am gral cfn I : al-o to Tin- M il waukee 
Hnad, the only railroad to my threshold, which ha- inter- 
ested hundreds of | hoii-aml- of people in mc and cnahlcd mc 
to give them enjoyment. 

Visit the romantic Pacific Northwest. See Mount Itainier. 

know the joy of Vv inter -ports in mill-Sin r. U under ill 

verdaul valley - . Memoric- of the t rip w ill never leave you. 

For a copy of Mounl Kainier Sultana! I'ari FuUrr. or Mr 
otlitr information cenctr»m% this railroad, adi/rest The 
Mifuauirr Koait. Room tif,7.t) Union Station. Chicago 



FAMOUS TRAIN! 
The Olympian 

I Yellowstone -Spokane 
Chicago | S( , ott , e . x.eoma 

The Piotteer Limited 

Ctiirii, • - St Paul - MinneupoUi 

The Culumhiiin 

TwinC,, i „j|^- c «T.co m . 

The Suttlhweit Limited 

Chicago f Excclftior Springi • 
Milwaukee^ K mini City 

The Arrow 

Chicago f De» Mmruri - Omaha - 
Milwciukcel Sioux CiLy 




ILWAUKEEroad 




Wlim writing to Tllr MtLWAl'icix Ho*I» plratr mrntion Xation'w Butinet* 
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Dodge- Brothers 

Trucks 



Chrysler Motors Product 




For power and speed, 
for low costs and high earnings 



Dodge Trucks 



YOU find Dodge Trucks at 
work on hauling or delivery 

jobs everywhere They 

are fast, powerful, rugged, de- 
pendable — a safe choice where 
truck investment is checked 
closely against truck earnings. 

Operating costs are extremely low; 
service and repair parts readily 
accessible — always and everywhere 
— bodies and chassis built in types 
and sizes to fit your every need. 

SOLD BY DODGE 

When buying a 



Only great volume production 
enables us to build trucks so 

good at prices so low 

Shrewd, alert purchasers buy 
more than a million dollars' 
worth every week. 

Inspect the complete line at 
your Dodge Brothers Dealer's. 
See the chassis size and body 
type that exactly fits your needs 

Put one of these tested 

money-makers to work for you. 

BROTHERS DEALE 

Duoui Bsothem Tkcck piece mention Nation'* Butittf 



Formerly Graham Brothers Trucks 

The complete line of Trucks, Buses and 
Motor Couches manufactured by Graham 
Brothers (subsidiary of Dodge Brothers; 
now take the name of Dodge Brothers. 
These Trucks. Buses and Motor Coaches, 
powered by Dodge Brothers engines and 
manufactured according to Dodge Brothers 
standards, are sold, as they always 
have been sold, by Dodge Brothers Dealers 
everywhere. 



PRICES 

MERCHANTS" EXPRJESS-><»"w b- • $ 545 

COMMERCLALTRUCK-120'w.b. . 775 

l-TON-130' wheclbase 995 

1- TON-lfO - wheclbase 1065 

1H-TON-I50'whcelbase 1345 

Ui-TON-165'wheetbase 1415 

2- TON— 1 50* wheclbase 1515 

2- TON-lfiS' wheclbase 1585 

J-TON-135' wheclbase 1745 

3- TON— 165' wheel base 1775 

3.TON-185" wheelbsse 1845 

Chouii f. o. b. Detroit 

RS EVERYWHERE 

to tha dralrr 



Do Your Workers Get Fair Play? 



By A STENOGRAPHER 



THOUGH I am only a $42.50 a 
week stenographer my experi- 
ence and observations have 
taught me things about busim-<- 
that many executives could learn with 
profit; things that have a direct effect on 
the balance sheet. 

,1 have no statistics to support my argu- 
ments. I do not pretend to be an expert 
economist or a human engineer. But in 
the positions I have held I have tried to 
keep an open mind, studying each busi- 
ness in the proper relation to the people 
running it. 

This sludy has convinced me that when 
loss overbalances profit in any depart- 
ment the cause frequently is that, though 
the executives understand their business, 
they do not understand their employes. 

These employes control the plant's out- 
put through their thinking, enthusiasm 
and the quality of their interest as much 
as by the labor of their hands. 

A man is for an employer heart and soul 
or he is for him only enough to get by. 

In the latter case there 
must be a loss, though 
double entry bookkeep- 
ing will not reveal it and 
it may be blamed on 
costs of production, com- 
petition or marketing in- 
ellicicncy. 

A great deal is written 
about the fairness of em- 
ployers and, with a few 
exceptions, I have found 
that they want to be fair. 
But this fairness fre- 
quently takes the form 
of harsh methods ex- 
pected to unfold the good 
finalities in a man or 
prove his incapacity to 
cope with the problems 
assigned to him. This will 
fail four out of five times. 

Some men may be 
frightened intogrealer 
production. More sensi- 
tive men will resent a 
bully or courteous 
squeezer. A restricted 
class of men may even 
work best under pres- 
sure but, when the pres- 
sure is released, the slack 
begins to accumulate. 

Conversely, I haveseen 
SO employer do himself 
and his employes much 
harm by misdirected 
kindness. 



In B large mail-order institution where 
I worked some years ago, the head corre- 
spondent was transferred, by an unex- 
pected vacancy, to the sales promotion 
department. Although this mail was prac- 
tically a genius on correspondence, he 
knew little technically about sales pro- 
motion work. Naturally he made blunders 
and when the blunders continued, the 
president became impatient. 

Instead of calling in a man qualified 
in this field to acquaint the correspond- 
ent with his new environment and the me- 
chanics of running the department ef- 
fectively, the president resorted to taunts 
and threats. These made conditions worse 
and finally the correspondent was dis- 
charged for incompetence. 

After a while the president discovered 
his error and recalled the correspondent. 
Ever since, the man has made rapid prog- 
ress in the work for which he was espe- 
cially adapted and thoroughly skilled. 

Had the president simply talked over 
the situation with him lx-fore making the 



******************************************** 




The Season Is On 



*********************************** 



promotion both would have I>een saved 
a great deal of trouble. 

That same executive made a similar 
mistake with me. I worked for him as 
a secretary-stenographer. He saw that I 
was efficient in this work and reasoned 
that I could do as well in handling the 
purchasing department. So I was formally 
promoted and after three months was a 
most miserable and dissatisfied employe 

My ability did not lean that way but, 
knowing the president was a stern man, 
I feared to tell him so because I thought 
he might misunderstand. 

I was mainly interested in writing, in 
copy work, especially advertising and cor- 
respondence. Seeing no outlet for thi^ 
ability where I was, I quit the job sud- 
denly and earned the enmity of my boss 
which I believe has lasted to this day. 

Now in these instances the employes 
may be accused of l>cing in the wrong. 
But were they? Isn't it up to the em- 
ployer to discover aptitudes and not 
make promotions haphazardly? I think 
it is. The employer 
ghoul d p erto it the em- 
ploye to state frankly 
whether he could l>e en- 
thusiastic about the new 
work or if he thinks he 
needs further training. 

The employer should 
take the lead in such 
matters and educate his 
employes to watch their 
own interests. In this 
way much waste would 
be eliminated and both 
would be happy. . 

On the other hand, the 
complaint "the boss will 
not give me a chance" 
does not always originate 
with the incurable grum- 
blers. The ambitious em- 
ploye who is interested in 
progress frequently has 
real basis for that idea. 1 
can cite such a case from 
my own experience. 

Having an aptitude 
for writing and deter- 
mining to find the oppor- 
tunity to lit my ability, I 
finally connected with an 
organization where I 
started at a small salary 
with the promise that I 
should have a chance to 
do copy work. 

With this understand- 
ing. I studied, went to 
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He was only a 
charge account 

hero until 
he went up in 

the air 

MOST of us harbor an ingrowing yen 
to do something heroic, but rarely 
do we reach beyond minor audacities such 
a* eating breakfast food for dinner. 

Therein lies the lure of flying. Aside 
from the time-saving annihilation of great 
distances, aviation carries with it there- 
freshing suggestion of something apart 
from a workaday world; of surcease from 
being shepherd, perhaps, to a ilock of 
charge accounts. 

And speaking of planes, the COM- 
MAND-AIRE plane is helping to take 
headlines out of aviation and replace 
them with head-work, so fir as the tired 
business man is concerned. For the aver- 
age man can learn to fly if he cares to, 
particularly if he selects a COMMAND- 
AIRE plane :o test his sprouting wings. 

The COMMAND- AIRE is a plane of 
almost uncanny stability. It is, perhaps, 
the only plane over which the piloc has 
. complete control at stall speed. In the 
photograph shown below, trie Command- 
Aire pilot has left the cockpit, straddled 
the fuselage while the plane flies non- 
chalantly on without any control beyond 
inherent stability. This is in no sense « 
stunt, but an everyday test of Command- 
Aire trustworthiness. 

And yet despite this stability, beauty 
of design and sleek lines, Command-Aire 
is unite inexpensive — only Swo f. o. a. 
Little Rock. A line to us Will bring com- 
plete details, or, if you prefer, arrange for 
a demonstration of Coramand-Airc's su- 
periority. Just write. 
COMMAND-AIM, INC, Littlt Rxk, Ark. 




COMMAND-AIRE- 



night schools, got books from the library 
and spent my own time and money to 
learn the business as far as possible. 

Then I learned that the promise was 
simply a ruse to get me to start at small 
wages. My employer tried to argue me out 
of my ambition by telling me I eould not 
produce as a copywriter and that he eould 
not pay me the wages I was getting at 
the. time to break me in to copy work. 

I was willing to take the reduction in 
pay because I was confident of what I 
could do. To refute the idea that I could 
not originate, plan and write advertising, 
1 submitted actual copy applied to prac- 
tical conditions. This he pronounced ef- 
fective for, in fact, there was nothing else 
to do. I had submitted this work to a 
qualified critic beforehand. 

There was only one course left for me. 
I hated my employer for not keeping his 
word. I took another job. 

But if I had not been able to quit, 
and tinder similar conditions many men 
are not, my ill-will for that employer 
would have been reflected in everything 
I did. 

On a small scale such an attitude might 
not be noticeable. The loss might be ab- 
sorl>ed by profits and no damage done to 
the balance sheet. If their work is stand- 
ardized and closely checked, even a large 
group that dislikes an employer may not 
noticeably injure a business. But these 
things are not good. Adverse thoughts held 
against an employer tend to minimize even 
normal efforts. 

The Reward of the Workers 

AT A friendly gathering recently we 
i\ were discussing business and at 
length shifted to creative ability and the 
rewards an employer is ready to bestow on 
a man who demonstrates ability. 

I contended that only a small percent- 
age of narrow-witted employers would 
stifle an employe's ambition. I had read 
some biography and selected such lead- 
ers as Ford, Friek and Schwab as ex- 
amples of what creative ability could do. 

When I had finished, the host, a man 
past middle-age, spoke up. 

"You are just starting in business," he 
said. "You're young and optimistic — 
just as I was 40 years ago. That's the 
proper spirit and 1 hope you don't meet 
with conditions that will break ilia! spirit. 

"But let me tell you something. The 
men you mentioned arc exceptional men. 
We here are ordinary people. Now I have 
worked 18 years at the same plant. I am 
too old to change and too old to demand 
the rights I have earned. I have seen 
others all around me discharged for the 
same kind of demand. 

" Whatever ability T can show 1o im- 
prove the facilities of my department are 
taken for granted now. I get no bonus, no 
inducement to continue extra efforts — not 
even a present, at Christmas time. 

"Yet if I weren't earning my salary 
and making a profit for my firm they 
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would throw me out tomorrow. They 
keep adding to my responsibilities, to my 
labors, but haven't added to my salary 
for five years. So I have lost a great deal 
of faith and lots of enthusiasm. 

"While you're young you must learn 
that creative ability of itself is nothing 
if the boss can take your ideas. You wilt 
have to fight at your age if you want 
your creative ability to get you anywhere. 
Every executive I know will impose on 
his employes to the breaking point. 1 
have seen ii done for -if) years." 

Remedying the Situation 

TT7TIAT can be done to overcome sueh 
V\ an attitude? Education among em- 
ployers as well as employes. More fairness 
by employers bringing more conscientious 
efforts by employes. But this move must 
start with the employer, for it is his 
attitude that is reflected in careless work 
by the employes. 

When an efficiency expert is called in, 
I believe the first thing he should ascer- 
tain is that psychological conditions arc 
sound. A losing department, may be 
caused by improper relations between em- 
ployer and employe. 

The trouble may rest with a stubborn 
authority who believes in running busi- 
ness his way. I know of such a case. 

A small concern made it a rule to have 
all employes punch a time clock. It hap- 
pened that they had to change advertis- 
ing men and the new man ignored the 
time clock. 

The fact that his work was of excellent 
quality and always carried out on time 
made, no difference to the shortsighted 
office manager, who took the matter to the 
president. 

But the advertising man's side of the 
story proved he was checking up proofs 
with the printer on the mornings he ap- 
peared late at the office, as well as using 
his own mornings and evenings to pro- 
duce superior work. 

The former advertising man's work was 
so inferior that he was discharged with 
apologies; the new man tilled the job but 
disregarded the time clock. Now which 
otie deserved the company's money and 
respect? 

An executive like that office manager is 
struggling against great odds. He is caus- 
ing himself needless trouble and arousing 
needless antagonism. In this case enforce- 
ment of a rule might well have meant 
lost efficiency and a distinct effect on the 
balance sheet. 

A numlier of things may cause a busi- 
ness slump in good t imes but when execu- 
tives learn to be truly just and apprecia- 
tive of the efforts of loyal workers one 
cause will be removed. 

Until they do, conferences, grievances, 
societies, employe representation will go 
on solving part of the problems; while 
the employers who recognize the rights 
and human qualities of employes will be 
last speeding to leadership in thrir fields. 
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lHot how deep 
but how near the 

bull's eye 



Power 
without 
^Control 
is worse 
than 

wasted 



Thirteen Times 

the Manpower of Industry 

Hidden Away in Electric Motors 

Elivtrio motors in America's indus- 
trial toda y proride workin g cnpiiri t y 
cqnid to 250 million workmen. Thiil 
in morn tliiin 13 tim**i llir urhKil 
manlier of men employed. Huw 
efTcelively this army of "unseen" 
workrr.-* in used to lirinir down rust-i 
iii determined by the care with w hich 
Motor Control iu selected. 



APOVl KKFL I. Imiw, perfect lit balanced strength 
. . . arrows perfectly formed ami feathered. Yet 
the shot Kill sink in the outer eirrle ... if the aim 
is not perfect, too. 

Likewise, with electric power — nitn determines 
how close to the "bull's eye" electric motors will 
carry your plant . . . the hull's eye of maximum 
labor, time, and production savings. 

Modern Motor Control alms power . . . oversees 
motors . . , leads them, when required, through 
automatic production processes . . . supplies new 
convenience in machine manipulation . . . protects 
men and motors from disorganizing accidents. 

Thus your choice of Motor Control is imiMirtant. 
It fi\es the limits of these advantages . . . determines 
how completely you use electric power. That is why 
so many vigilant industrial leaders personally weigh 
the fads with care . . . specify the Control wanted 
on all the motor-driven equipment they buy. 

The performance of Cutler-Hammer Motor Con- 
trol bus made it the standard for judging all such 
equipment through more than three decades. 4 iutler- 
llammcr is the exclusive choice of muu> leading 
plants . . . standard equipment on successful motor- 
driven machines . . . and the Control recommended 
by far-sighted electric motor builders. 

CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 

Tionerr .l,'onuiarlurrr> «>/ tjrrlrir Cnlrof l/.fwirn!i,« 
1251 St. Paul Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 




CUTLER JAMMER 

G the Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 

Mi mui 
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Made 
entirely 
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■_|ERE is pictured another typical cane 
I I of "decentralization in industry". It 
ia a modern gasoline plant in Texan, 
property of the Big Lake Oil Company, 
completely surrounded by oil well* from 
which cornea its raw material. In Arkan- 
sas, cotton gins are in the cotton fields. 
In Colorado, refining processes are at 
the mines. In Illinois, corn stalk paper 
is made in the shadow of the com stalks. 
Taking the factory to the raw material 
is a growing actuality. 

In all indnrtrir. with operation* "ontpoat" In cbar- 
Mlar. Balkr R>adv-Madr ln.Ju.ir.al B.illdin^a h"'° 
won prrfrn-nr<r on •urh nirrit. ronjplrlrn.-»", "on. 
OBIT in arquirinft and in OilnlrMlin. «>» l»«'l«n«, 
■pnd In rryriion nod ippeiruiM. Jul taim m 
ruo.1 impmanl bj ih'ir .ub«lanllal qunUUea wBJctt 
make for pcrown^ncy and wilb their 
flexibility wbirh j.rrmil" enlarging 
or taking down, unit b, unit. wil L 
fuU aalvage for re-erection. 

In Boiler RndfNid* Indna- 

triai Building*, tbc -tru. tnrnl 
purlin* nr.- a ronihination of 
tubular and I.Beam nV.iuu. friv- 
ing tb« mtilntin alrength 
attainable per pound of aterl. 

Vlth booklet 75 > let 
«• anbmit ■ preliminary 
estimate on tbe «iir build- 
ing is mind. 




BLTI.FR MAM FACTVRINC COMPANY 
KansM City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 

BlUITILIEU 

STEEL BUILDINGS 

When writing pltaw mention Sat ion' t Bmiuett 
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Backaches Go Out of Railroading 



(Continued from page 58) 
fixed formula which takes into account 
dead weight and resistance, until the re- 
quired load is calculated. 

These weighed trains are boosted by a 
switch engine into the advance yard. Hav- 
ing been kept informed of the progress of 
events, the dispatcher has had crews 
called to take the trains out. Does the call 
boy find the engineer in the roundhouse 
with hands full of tools and waste, his face 
smeared with grease and dirt? 

He does not ! 

Engineers no longer spend their lay- 
overs tinkering at their engines. They con- 
descend only to go to the engine terminal 
to take charge of their engines, standing 
ready on a siding, tuned to concert pitch, 
grease cups filled, pop valve stuttering. 

Neither does the fireman waste valuable 
leisure polishing up his engine. Instead, he 
is reduced to killine time at the movies or 
flirting with the restaurant cashier. As 
soon as the engine men have climbed up to 
their seats and have assumed their pro- 
fessional expressions of boredom they pull 
out for the advance yard where the engine 
is coupled on to its train. 

Upon hearing that the pleasure of their 
company is requested, conductor and 
brakemen proceed to the yard office where 
they immediately perform the hardest 
labor of the trip by registering out. They 
find caboose and engine coupled on, train 
inspected and air brakes tested ; but as a 
matter of form they stand by and see the 
air lirakes tested again. 

The conductor, on receiving a bundle of 
waybills, or running cards in case the 
former have been forwarded by mail, 
cbmbs aboard the way car and intimates 
that so far as he is concerned they may 
proceed. He does not check his train to 
see that he has a car for every waybill 
and vice versa; that responsibility has 
been shifted to the yard staff for the com- 
pany doesn't want freight standing still 
an unnecessary minute. 

Congress Protects Their Rest 

IN practice the interlocking tower lines 
'em up for the main track and thpy 
keep going as long as the lights are green. 
When familiar landmarks apprise him 
that he has reached the end of his run, the 
conductor hands in his waybills at the 
yard office and he and his exhausted mid- 
dle man and flagman take the rest pre- 
scribed by Act of Congress. 

Automatic block signals beckon the 
train on and warn following trains to 
keep their distance. If the engineer dis- 
regards a signal, automatic train control 
stops the train but leaves for him the more 
agreeable duty of explaining to the super- 
intendent why he did not make all nec- 
essary stops himsel f. Com pre *s cd a i r works 



the whistle lever and the reverse gear ; and 
on the Northern Pacific's new million- 
pound locomotive air power manipulates 
the throttle as the engineer presses a but- 
ton. You see something more than muscle 
is required to manage 500 tons of machin- 
ery working under steam pressure of 225 
to 250 pounds and hauling a mile or more 
of cars, the length of train being deter- 
mined, not by the tractive power of the 
locomotive, but by the length of passing 
tracks built in a more primitive era. 

Eliminating the Shower Baths 

TPHE fireman reclines on his cushioned 
J. seat box while an automatic stoker 
keeps her hot. Instead of a shower bath 
while taking water every hour or so at a 
roadside tank, a scoop is lowered by com- 
pressed air into a track tank between the 
rails and a cataract roars aboard while 
the train rolls along at forty miles an hour. 
Once each 150 miles or so there may be a 
pause at a coal dock while an apron is 
lowered from above and half a car load of 
coal drops into the tender. 

No more does the fireman crawl under 
the engine to bq barbecued by the ton or 
so of glowing coals he laboriously hoes 
out of the ash pan. Ashes are dumped on- 
ly into cinder pits at engine terminals by 
menials employed there. The fireman does 
not even have to ring the bell. An auto- 
matic ringer does that. About all he is al- 
lowed to do is to look at the scenery. 

The head brakeman is still required to 
ride in the cab, although the caboose 
would bfrmore comfortable. His other du- 
ties consist in leaning out of the cab win- 
dow holding his nose between thumb and 
forefinger, thus announcing in sign lan- 
guage to the crew of a train passing in t he 
opposite direction that he has observed a 
hot box requiring attention on their train. 
However, this happens but rarely; for a 
railroad company will resort to every hon- 
orable means to avoid hot boxes. 

For the most part the head brakcnian 
helps the fireman look at the scenery. It 
must be conceded that the same scenery, 
looked at year after year, does eventually 
lose the charm of novelty. If railroads 
would only change the sccnery along the 
line occasionally the last remaining hard- 
ship of railroading would be abolished. 

However, the railroads are really doing 
very well, considering. Encouraged by 
progress already made, the eyes of Hope 
can discern the glad millennium approach- 
ing when railroad men posted in rocking- 
chairs on their own front porches will per- 
form their arduous duties by radio, re- 
ceiving their pay checks by the same me- 
dium, while shippers rates, having long 
before been reduced below the vanishing 
point, will be paid by the railroads for the 
privilege of hauling their freight. 
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When you buy your 
first airplane 



You'll want absolute safety — of 
course! You'll want stability that 
never fails. You'll want trouble- 
free performance. 

But you'll want more. You'll 
want the luxury of the air. The 
convenience without the hardship. 
The adventure without the risk. 
You'll want a plane as easy to own 
and operate as your motor car! 

That's whatyouget inan Ameri- 
can Eagle. For American Eagle is 
the plane that has made flying just 
an everyday affair. It's the most 
popular of all planes built for com- 
mercial or private use. 

Whatever type of plane you re- 



quire — whatever price you want 
lo pay — you'll find an American 
Eagle model to answer your re- 
quirements. The American Eagle 
line is complete — ranging from a 
huge, two-motored cabin mono- 
plane to a light sport biplane with 
folding wings. There's an airplane 
for every purse and purpose! 

No matter when you expect to 
buy your first plane, it's time you 
acquainted yourself with aviation 
as it exists today. We are eager to 
send you our interesting literature, 
and to have our nearest dealer 
demonstrate to you what this new 
way of flying means. Write to us! 




Amvriran Eagle planes are 
powered wixh motors from 
tO to 22 3 /t. p., a/id are priced 
/rom $ 1,895 to $ 18,895 . /Z/u <- 
t ration shows the new Kin- 
ner powered American Ea- 
gle biplane, manufactured 
u ndera pproved type certifi- 
cate No. 124. Valuable sales 
franchises are still avail- 
able in certain territories to 
dealers and distributors. 




American Eagle 39, the 3- 
plar.e closed cabin mono- 
plane. 




American EnfiU'M.thetito- 
mulorvd cabin iimiiu/ifaiii'. 




American Entile 29, the 2- 
plnce sport biplane with 
folding wings. 



A | A f AiRi A\ AIRPORT 

merjcan Eagle Aircraft Corp. kansasoty kansas 



IF/inr wrii ' j in \mirk w V.sxnjr. Awnurr Crauv pfcaft* mention tfwtto**t ttuiinr** 
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GREAT AS ITS MAGNITUDE, LOCATION 
IS THE MEASURE OF ITS INFLUENCE . . 



A $32,000,000 building indeed— but what ideal /oca- 
lion for a project desifmed to cat manufacturers' and 
wholesalers' distribution costs! 

How favorably placed for a market intended to effect 
"less time buying, more time selling" for retail mer- 
chants. Situation contiguous to the business heart of 
Chicago means that the Merchandise Mart will occupy 
a place of vantage in the "Creat Central Market" of the 
nation, accessible in shorter time and at less expense 
than any other great wholesale distributing point. 

Exhaustive surveys of possible areas for the neces- 
sar\ extension uf Chicago's wholesale district revealed 



no other location at all comparable to that chosen for 
the Merchandise Mart. Years of adjacent development 
can only serve to accentuate the specific importance of 
this location. 

Make your plans now to occupy space here when the 
Mart opens next Spring; your ollices. show-rooms, 
salesrooms and flexible storage space all on one jloor, 
under one roof. 

Mans important sections of I he building have already 
been leased by linns of unquestioned leadership in the 
industries they represent. 

Send for floor plan and blue print today. 



*HIIE NOW for innr copy of our 

NEW DELI XE BROCHURE 

An information book.tontamtng ulllhe. 
fact* ahoul the Merehandtte Marl. 
Beautifully printed ami illiutraled. 
The prttenl tdition it limUed to 
tzeealirt* of manufacturing and 
ufcofcmfc distributing firnu. 



THE 



OFFICES 



MERCHANDISE 
MART 

215 VEST WACKER DRIVE • • 

When wriline to Tni Mociuxoisb M«t pltau mention S'ation't Buiintu 



CHICAGO 



The price of engines of a 
certain model largely de- 
pends on the race and ex- 
cent of production. Hand- 
work is held to a minimum 
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What Will These Mergers Do to 
:he Aeronautical Industry? 

By JAMES M. SHOEMAKER 



t* FEW weeks ago I was present 

fvk at o conference between Ad- 
miral MotlVtt, fhicf of the 
JL ■ ». Bureau of Aeronautics, sad 
two men who had recently bought a com- 
plete aircraft factory and were discuss- 
ing plans for increasing their scale of 
aircraft production. 

At the conference it developed that 
they expect eventually to build their own 
airplane engines. Questions were asked 
as to suitable types of engines. The dis- 
cussion that followed brought out the be- 
lief of these newcomers into the aero- 
nautical industry, that the recent air- 
cralt mergers will impose a tremendous 
handicap on independent manufacturers 
of airplanes and airplane engines. 

I could readily understand this point 
of view. It concerned a subject about 
which I had speculated from time to 
time. My immediate thoneht was that 
all independent aviation activities prob- 
ably hold the same idea regarding the 
merged aircraft companies. 

But do past events and future possi- 
bilities justify such an idea? 

These first days of Spring find the air- 
craft industry vastly different from a 
year ago. Various mergers of formerly 
independent firms in the industry have 



Lieutenant Commander, United States Savy 

startled the commercial world, have 
brought aeronautical stocks on the Ex- 
change into prominence and have caused 
independent manufacturers to worry lest 
they be squeezed out of the picture. 

Merging in all Styles 

THE mergers of the past year have not 
all been of the same character. Some 
of them have consisted of a pooling of re- 
sources under a parent company, some 
of interlocking directorates with no new 
holding company, and still others of a 
complete merging of two companies. 

The underlying motive that prompted 
these mergers is obviously a desire to 
make money. But are the merging com- 
panies looking for immediate profits, or 
have they combined to insure .their fu- 
ture business, and to maintain a promi- 
nent place in the rapidly expanding in- 
dustry? The latter is undoubtedly one 
of the strongest reasons. 

The axiom that a chain Is no stronger 
than its weakest link can be literally ap- 
plied to all the aircraft combinations. All 
of the subsidiary companies will not lie 
equal as regards the profit produced. A 
weak company in the combination will 
lx> subjected to both pressure and assist- 



ance from the other companies, forced or 
pulled into success or completely washed 
out. Certain of the recently merged com- 
panies will find themselves carrying the 
load for another in the same combina- 
tion. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good; the good in this situation comes to 
some of the less progressive companies. 
Though entering a combination at their 
proper valuation, they will l>e vastly lx-n- 
cfited by the merger. They will have the 
benefit of sounder financial handling, and 
of the mutual interchange of engineering 
and other informal ion between the sub- 
sidiary companies. 

The pooling of engineering informa- 
tion, and in certain instances of engineer- 
ing brains, is one of the great advantages 
gained by combining companies. Aero- 
nautical engineering progress will be 
rapid, because airplanes and engines must 
be improved. The combination of air- 
plane companies with engine manufac- 
turers will result in the production of new 
airplanes to fit new engines, and new 
engines to fill the demands of the airplane 
builders. 

The combining of airplane and airplane 
engine interests is bound to affect the in- 
dependent producers of both plane- and 
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Robert Galr Company Relies on 

White Paint 



T 



I 
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rpHERE are various phasesof paper bo X Outta* w Bimp|e 

* and somcquitc e^aclingand intricte/'PauI La, lg , Manner 
H the Piermont,New York, plant of The Robert Cair Company 
is gating. "But regardless of their simpli- 
fy or intricacy, white paint help,. It makes 
the task easier, the plant cheerier — and 
cleaner— and is reflected in the quality boxes 
*>'i' itimIiii . . 

As for the paint itself, our technical service 
assures us of the Ust possible interior point." 

And at Robert Gair Company and else- 
***** ***** interior paint is white or light 
tinted and is one containing s „6 5fanfla/pro . 
jx.rtions of the zinc pigments (zinc oxide and 
Uthopone) combined uith the proper oiU 
and driers. All pain, manufacturers are 
manufacturing zinc pigment paints,for both 
interior and exterior use. 

The New Jersey Zine Company, manufac- 
turers of zinc pigments, v. ill gladly explain 
the superior qualities of zinc pigment paints. 



The Mew Jme, Zin< Sale* Co. fSffgfll I GO Front Street, !S VW V «rk City 

ZI1YC PIGMENTS IN PAIN I 

Whm wriii " * Ttu Nt » Jas " Z"*c Compact pUo., mmtim Ktetel B™ nm 
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engines, although the effect on indepen- 
dent airplane manufacturers should be 
less marked than on the independent air- 
plane engine companies. 

Each of the big combinations includes 
one or more air transport companies, 
which will, of course, plan to use air- 
planes and engines purchased from an- 
other company in the same parent or- 
ganization, thus shutting off these air 
transport companies as buyers of air- 
planes from independent manufacturers. 

The independents can also expect com- 
petition from the subsidiary airplane com- 
panies in the large combination, which 
competition will be sharpened by im- 
provements in design made possible by 
the research and experimental depart- 
ments fostered by the large corporations. 

Planes Are Hand Made 

THIS disadvantage is largely overcome 
by the fact that airplane prices do not 
depend so very greatly on mass produc- 
tion, lit/in" tu .i larne decree handmade, 
an airplane can be sold for the same 
price, and nearly the same profit can be 
made, whether the total production of a 
design is 50 or 500. 

With airplane engines conditions are 
reversed as regard mass production. The 
price of engines of a certain model de- 
pends largely on the rate and extent of 
production. Handwork is held to a min- 
imum because of cost, and particularly 
because of the necessity for uniformity 
of product, as selective assembly cannot 
be countenanced. Engine parts with 
their extremely small tolerances must fit 



perfectly. Mass production requires 
standardization. An aircraft engine com- 
pany must shoot the works on an engine 
design when it has tooled up for it and 
put it in production. 

We can look for a good rate of pro- 
duction from the engine manufacturers 
in the combinations, which must neces- 
sarily be much higher than the air trans- 
port and airplane companies in the same 
organization can absorb. For these rea- 
sons independent manufacturers of air- 
plane engines must walk warily. They 
will be restricted in sales of engines to 
subsidiary companies in the large air- 
craft corporation. They are forced to 
meet the prices and the quality of pro- 
duct of incorporated aircraft engine man- 
ufacturers, whose designs should improve 
rapidly because of pressure from within 
as well as without the parent company. 

What can the independent aircraft en- 
gine manufacturer do to meet the com- 
petition of the large corporation? One so- 
lution lies in the production of engines in 
a power class not usable by the large 
air transport companies, but having a 
ready sale in other branches of the aero- 
nautical industry. 

Another solution is the production of 
engines in a power class not yet thor- 
oughly covered; restricting production 
to few engine models and landing every 
effort to improve them constantly. A pos- 
sible answer is the manufacture of an 
engine which, while a quality product, is 
heavier than corresponding engines of 
the same power; offsetting its decreased 
performance by lieing materially cheaper, 
mi'tv durable, ea.-ier <<< maintain ur more 
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economical. Some of the questions of the 
day among independent airplane manu- 
facturers are: 

Will the combining of airplane and en- 
gine manufacturers affect the availability 
to us of any of the engines concerned? 

Will we get a fair break on advance 
notices of improvements in, or reduction 
in price of engine designs? 

Can we expect the same discounts as 
members of the same combination? 

Engines Are Made on Schedule 

THE first question can be answered cat- 
egorically. The tie-up of certain engine 
and airplane manufacturers will not, affect 
the availability of such engines to the 
rest of the aiqilane industry, though the 
immediate availability of such engines 
will probably be affected. 

The large manufacturers of aircraft en- 
gines make every effort to predicate a 
year's production of engines, which they 
schedule at a monthly rate, on the prol>- 
able yearly sales. The production sched- 
ule is necessarily based on commitments 
to tiike delivery of engines at a definite 
monthly rate. 

Thcsf Illlnittlielil.- ran be expected 

only from the government services and 
other large and regular consumers of en- 
gines. It is probable, therefore, that while 
independent airplane manufacturers and 
operating companies can obtain delivery 
of engines from any manufacturer pro- 
vided they place their orders well in ad- 
vance, they cannot expect immediate ac- 
tion on rush orders. 
Probably no advance notices covering 
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Airplane prices do not depend so very greatly on mass production. Being to a large degree handmade, an airplane can be 
sold for the same price, and nearly the same profit can be made, whether the total production of a design is 50 or 500 
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improvements in design will be sent out 
by incorporated aircraft engine manufac- 
turers to the industry at large. It is likely, 
though, that these engine manufacturers 
C mnot afford to withhold such informa- 
tion from the large and regular consumers 
of their product, whether or not they be 
co-members of the same corporation. 

The same argument applies to reduc- 
tions in engine prices. Price reductions on 
an engine model can be expected when 
such an engine is about to lie superseded 
by one of later design, or when an engine 
has been in production long enough for 
the manufacturer to amortize his experi- 
mental costs and his outlay for tools and 
equipment. 

But such price reductions will not, in 
the future, be sprung suddenly on an un- 
suspecting independent manufacturer 
with engines already on hand. The sched- 
uling of yearly engine production will sta- 
bilize prices for the year, with the pos- 
sible exception of a price war between 
pngine producers which cannot be fore- 
seen. 

The question of equality of price dis- 
counts to purchasers of equal numbers of 
aircraft engines, regardless of their busi- 
ness affiliations, is intimately tied up with 
the policies, probably unannounced, of 
the large aircraft holding companies and 
incorporated industries. These corpora- 
tions doubtless realize that it is to the 
distinct advantage of the engine manufac- 
turing unit to make no extra discount to 
the airplane or operating units of the affi- 
liated industries. 

Prices May Be Juggled 

WHEN the profits of all of the subsidi- 
ary companies go toward paying in- 
terest on the mutual stock of the parent 
company, there is no advantage in requir- 
ing the engine manufacturer to reduce his 
profits so that a sister company may show 
a greater margin of profit. That is espe- 
cially true when it is realized that the 
relative importance of the affiliated con- 
cerns will be regulated by the amount 
of business they do and the profits they 
show. 

The large corporations must realize 
that favoritism in prices among their as- 
sociated companies will result in discon- 
tent among independent engine custo- 
mers, and will force the independents to 
produce their own engines, to buy from 
independent engine manufacturers or to 
enter into combinations of their own. 

The manufacture of airplane acces- 
sories and airplane engine accessories is 
rapidly assuming a position of impor- 
tance. Many of the accessories, such as 
wheels, tires and brakes are direct adap- 
tations from the automobile industry. 
Others, such as carburetors and spark 
plugs, are common to automobile and air- 
1 plane engines alike, but the same types 
cannot be used interchangeably. Still 
others, such as altimeters, air-speed me- 
ters and propellers are used only in air- 
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craft. Where the same company is manu- 
facturing both automobile and aircraft ac- 
cessories, the firm has usually been long 
established in the automotive field, and 
the aircraft business is on such a relatively 
small scale that it is unimportant. Such 
firms, when not already part of a large 
motor corporation, will probaby continue 
to treat aircraft output as a side issue. 

Mergers Worry Small Companies 

OTHER companies manufacturing air- 
craft accessories have been founded 
for no other purpose. These firms are the 
ones which will be affected by the aircraft 
mergers. Some of them have been already 
taken over. 

The other day I lunched with the chair- 
man of the board of one of the airplane 
propeller companies. He was worried lie- 
cause one of his competitors sold out to 
a large aircraft corporation. His fears are 
not groundless. 

His company is in the same position as 
that of an independent airplane engine 
factory. In his case some comfort may be 
taken from the fact that he controls valu- 
able propeller patents, though a patent is 
after all only a license to sue. Patent litiga- 
tion is long drawn out, costly and uncer- 
tain of result. 
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Many of the results of the recent mer- 
gers in the aeronautical industry have yet 
to make themselves manifest. Undoubt- 
edly some of the bankers now holding 
controlling interests in aviation com- 
panies are concerned only with quick 
profits. Judicious manipulation and pro- 
paganda will send the prices of their stock 
souring. At a propitious moment they 
will unload. 

Other big interests are in aviation to 
stay. They are interested in aviation as a 
means of transportation. They vision its 
future possibilities, and realize that the 
present is none too soon to form the 
strongest possible consolidations, and to 
lay plans foraeonservative.steadygrowth. 

The so-called opportunist bankers who 
are seeking only quick profit are not at 
all original. Their prototypes are found in 
the early days of every new industry. 
They are paralleling the courses taken by 
similar concerns at the start of the auto- 
mobile industry. 

If they unload their aviation stocks and 
take their profit, numbers of small inves- 
tors will suffer. 

One thing is certain. At present, oppor- 
tunist bankers and lifetime investors alike 
are making the nation air-minded. To 
this extent they are laboring together for 
the common good of aviation. 



Building Community Prosperity 




A TTS00N8I1? bankers are in- 

^^flk/tercsted in better communities, 
y y It is their belief that a bank- 
ing institution can only be genuinely pros- 
perous when its entire community enjoys 
prosperity. 

This view is not extraordinary, but 
these bankers are taking active steps ac- 
tually to bring about community pros- 
perity. They regard the farms as sources 
of much of the life of their communities. 
Hence they are trying to improve the 
farms and thereby to better the commu- 
nities of which the farms are a part. 

These bankers believe that prosperity 
for the farms — and towns — can be had 
through more acres of alfalfa, more herds 
of high-producing live stock, and higher 
quality dairy products. The banks are 
announcing this philosophy in a series of 
advertisements in local newspapers. The 
project is sponsored by the agricultural 
committee of the Wisconsin Hankers' As- 
sociation. This Association has a mem- 
bership of nearly 900, with more than 90 
per cent of the banks of the state being 
represented. 

Early in March every bank in the As- 
sociation was supplied with a series of 
advertisements arranged in order i>f their 
Timeliness and each marked with a re- 
lease date. 

Seed corn should be tested before the 



farmer starts work in the field or it may 
never be te.-ted. Therefore the advertise- 
ment on this subject was used during the 
week of March 4. Advertisements on 
other subjects were arranged to appear 
at simila rly appropria te in tervals t h rough- 
out the year. 

The series was prepared for the Bank- 
ers Association in the agricuVtural jour- 
nalism department of the University of 
Wisconsin. The copy maintains a friendly, 
conversational note throughout. Each ad- 
vertisement tells a complete story. It de- 
scribes a situation, generally involving :i 
community problem, and then offers a 
remedy in the light of investigations at 
the state agricultural college. 

The a>si>ci:iiion considers the plan a 
distinct innovation in advertising. It is 
probably one of the first attempts of a 
professional group to embark on an ad- 
vertising campaign on a state-wide ban.-. 

The new advertisements are replacing 
much of the old-fashioned stereotyped 
bank advertising, filled with meaningless 
generalization and extolling such virtues 
as honesty and service. 

A few banks in the state were using tin- 
community-building type of advertising 
before the present campaign was launched. 
They reported excellent results from their 
efforts to improve farm practices and 
to build good will. 
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Among prominent p*nunn anil in- 
stitutions Hit VIm] hy Davey Tree 
Surgeons art- the following: 

UHU£0 TAFT 
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CROWNINSniKLI) 
WILLIAM it MARY COLLEGE 
STANLK.Y RF.SOR 
ANDORRA NURSERIES. INC. 
BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE 
IIAM.MKR.MILI. PAI'KH 

COMPANY 
FRANK VANDF.RUl' 

omaha country club 
in 01 an a portland 

cf;mknt company 



There is no half-good in Tree Surgery 




■'OilN DAVKY 

IHM-IIW3 
f Mrr nf Trtt Surgtm 
Rrg. U. S. Fab OBice 



You would not employ ;t blacksmith to 
treat your teeth nor a carpenter to 0|>eratc 
on your body. However expert they may 
be, they <leal with inanimate objects and 
have no technical knowledge or skill with 
reference to the problems of living things. 

Yon must buy Tree Surgery service on 
faith. Living trees of any reasonable size 
arc almost priceless. If they require at ten- 
tkm you cannot take any chances. This is 
a highly specialized profession, requiring 
adequate scientific knowledge and high 
personal skill that can come only from thor- 
ough training under master Tree Surgeons. 

The Davey Company says to you with 
all possible emphasis t ha t t here is no 
half-good in the treatment of trees. This 
statement is made after more than half a 
century of experience by a national insti 
tution now doing a business of nearly 
tjc.t, 000.000 a year, and having in its em- 



ploy more than a thousand real experts. 

And yet this reliable service costs less 
than any professional work in America. 
7(5% of Davey clients pay less than .$100 
each. 21, 008 clients were served last year 

between Boston and Kansas City and 
from Canada to the Gulf. 

Furthermore, Davey Tree Surgeons are 
actually local to you. They are not sent to 
you from Ohio for your individual work: 
they are trained in Ohio and are carefully 
supervised regularly, but they live and 
work in your vicinity. 

The Davey Company guarantees sat is 
factory service. You pay only for actual 
working time, plus the necessary male- 
rials and exprcssage. Your trees are cer- 
tainly worth this reliable service. 

\Yrile or wire Kent, Ohio, for addn f 

nearest representative, who will examine 
your trees without cost or obligation. 



THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 196 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 

firunch Oftcet vith ttirpktmt connection*: Sew York. Button* ProriJenee, R. I., Ilartford, Conn., Stamford, Conn,, PitlsfUld, Hast , 
Albany, Montreal. Rnchetter, HuJJalo. Toronto. Philadelphia, HaHimorr. Washington, Vhartntte., N. C, Atlanta, Pdt*butoh, t'lertlaml, 
Toledo, CUumbw, ( inrinnati, Lomrrilte, AVir (Meant, indiunapolit, Detroit, Grand JiapUt, Chicago, Minneapolis. St. Louis, Kantat Ci/jy . 

DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 

Mann* L. Davkt. Prttidtnt and Central Manner 




THERE are men living on ihe vast slopes of 
(he Alps which overhang the Rhone river, 
who never in their li\ cs have crossed the valley 
to see the peaks on their own side. One or two 
mountains opposite and a few white crests far 
up and beyond, are all that they know. 

And they are satisfied to live in this "one- 
sided" world. 

Scores of the most successful business men in 
America know only one or two peaks of the 
Grinnell Range. Engineers anil architects who 
traverse the whole world of Industrial Piping, 
know SIX Grinnell peaks which rise above the 
average level of quality. 

They know how rock-ribbed standards can 
be maintained. For they have seen workmen by- 
hundreds under expert foremen installing Grin- 
nell Sprinkler Systems. In vast foundries, pipe 
fabrication works anil machine shops they have 
seen other hundreds giving the best skill of their 
hands to producing a line of piping supplies 
noted for quality. In laboratories, scores of 
research specialists and inventors giving the 
best of their brains to keep this Grinnell quality 
high above the foothills of local competition. 

W hy should any business man who rules over 
property in which such apparatus and piping is 
vital, live in a "one-sided" world? 



ana 
one sided ^\)otld 

?????????? 

Here arc six peaks of Grinnell achievement 

4 "THERMOLIER" — The copper unit heater m 

-with fourteen definite ]x>ints of superiority. \ a 

better and cheaper means of heating many types N 
of industrial ana commercial buildings. 

O PIPE FABRICATION — Pipe bend*, 
welded headers and the Triple XXX line to. 
super power work up to 1,500 lbs. pressure. 

O CAST IRON PIPE FITTINGS — Perfectly 
machined and rigidly inspected, they invariably 
less labor." 

A PIPE HANGERS — Featuring easy adjustability after the piping is 
up. The line is complete and answers every requirement. 

e HUMIDIFtCATION EQUIPMENT — Complete systems furnished 
through American .Moistening Company, a subsidiary. A unique auto- 
matic control — AMCC) — maintains proper air conditions more accurately 
than ever before. 



AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS — The 
v world's largest sprinkler manufacturer and contractor. 
The famous Quartz bulb head is far quicker to operate than 
old fashioned solder heads. Its operating clement is proof 
against corrosion and loading. Another fire protection 
feature is the new Simplex drv-pipe system which brings 
sprinkler protection to many classes of property that up to 
now have oeen denied its many benefits. 
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GRINNELL ( COMPANY 



Branches in all Principal Cities Executive Offices : Providence, R. I. 



Encourage a Better Days Work 

-with ILG Electric Ventilation 



1 



<r \C® one factor con- 
tributes so much 
to human welfare, etri- 
ciency and contentment 
as pure, fresh, invigora- 
tingair. It makes fingers 
nimble, eyes clear and 
wits sharp. 

You'll be surprised 
how much better everyone 
works, feels and looks where 
there's llg Electric Ventilation 
— the change in the atmos- 
phere is delightful. It's the 
making of a perfect day in any 
kind of weather — Summer 
or Winter. 

Ask your Electrical Goods' 
Dealer for a demonstration of 
the llg Electric Ventilator — the 
only one made with a fully en- 
closed self-cooled motor. It is 
painted green. 

Clip, sign and mail thecoupon 
for our free 32-page illustrated 
booklet. Find out how your 
office, store, or workshop can 
be correctly ventilated at a cost 
of a few cents a day. 



TRADE 




for Offtces, Sloret, Factories, Restaurants, 
I'ublic Buildings, Theatres, Homes, etc.. etc, 

ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 

2873 N. CRAWFORD AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 



Corrects had 
air Conditions 



ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO.. 
2873 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Without obligation send me your 32-page illustrated booklet. 
I am interested in llg Electric Ventilation as applied to the 
subject checked. 

Name . - 
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Complete the New Car Thrill! 



That new car means l**«*f£ ^Jve per- 
an ce and the fcelmg "^Sto* add P c d the final 
centage of new car pu chasers h 
coach that comp etes the nc ^ & shght 

on the D«*/-BalIoon 8. " _ £ hing you 
compared with the advantages. 



is'to «*. the changeove. 





Co.. Al(ran, Ohio 
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Selling Stock to 
Employes 
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(Continued from jxiyc 24) 
about $.3,000,000,000. It requires no Ein- 
stein formulas to demonstrate from the 
evidence of these statistics that labor is 
not gaining very rapidly upon the total 
of industrial ownership. 

Negligible Effea on Policies 

BUT even if this tendency should be re- 
versed and employes should eventu- 
ally find themselves possessed of a majori- 
ty of i he stock in their companies, it would 
not necessarily mean anything in particu- 
lar with respect to control. In many cor- 
porations at present large proportions of 
the capital are scattered in small holdings 
among thousands of owners, but the in- 
fluence of these owners on the policies of 
management, may be said to be practically 
negligible. It is unlikely that employe 
stockholders will function in this re-pert 
differently from the individuals with sim- 
ilar holdings. 

In a very few companies, it is true, 
shares owned by employes are held to- 
gether and voted in a lump. This method 
is unusual ; moreover, it is opposed to the 
idea of individual participation and re- 
sponsibility on which the whole move- 
ment toward employe stock ownership 
has I. ci ii lused. 

Any possibility of future control of in- 
dustry by employe stockholders is mado 
even more remote by the fact that in the 
interest of safety of principal many com- 
panies sell preferred stock rather than 
common stock to their employes. Some 
preferred stocks have voting privileges; 
most of them do not, and consequently the 
holders of these securities are specifically 
barred from any participation in manage- 
ment. 

Where the Largest Blocks Lie 

ONE other element, which often is 
overlooked, lies in the fact that under 
many stock subscription plans the term 
"employe" is used indiscriminately for 
wage earners, office workers, supervisors, 
and executives. Of the approximately 
1 ,000,000 employe stockholders, many 
thousands doubtless belong to the three 
last-named groups. In proportion to their 
numbers, salaried employes certainly 
hold much larger blocks of stocks than 
do the rank and file. The sympathy of 
these employes is likely to be with man- 
"gemcnt rather than with labor. 

It is wholly improbable, therefore, that 
employe stock ownership will lead to any 
important change in the control of in- 
dustry. Shall we then come to the conclu- 
sion that the influence of the employe 
stockholders upon industrial management 
is negligible? By no means. On the con- 
trary, this influence already is showing 
significant results not only on labor poli- 



Nationally known 
users of Fenestra . . . 

J^oyal typewriter 
Company 




Plant of the Royal Typewrirer Company. Hartford. Conn 
Arthittctt and Ilagmtm: Greenwood Ik Noerr, 



"T\AYLIGHT, plenty of it; aira- 
tion, under control: these are 
two important factors of produc- 
tion in this modern plant of the 
Royal Typewriter Company at 
Hartford, Conn. 

Here, even those Royal employees 
most distant from thewindows have 
floods of daylight for their exacting 
work, provided by nearly 400 units 
of Fenestra Projected Windows. 
And at the same time these better 
steel windows, because of their de- 
sign, construction and layout, insure 
healthful working quarters through 
a proper control of airation. 

Likewise Fenestra Steel Win- 
dows play a part in the making of 
many other nationally known prod- 



Contracton: Denis O'Brien & Sons. Inc. 

ucts. A few of them are: Baker- 
Vawter Products, Burroughs Calcu- 
lating Machines, National Cash 
Registers, Eastman Kodaks, Fair- 
banks Scales, Colt Firearms, Bausch 
&LombCameras,Remington Arms, 
Winchester Rifles. A host of others 
could be included. 

Fenestra's high reputation has 
been earned by satisfactory service 
to industry for 22 years — in every 
field. And this same type of steel 
window service is available to you. 
Fenestra Engineers can furnish you 
with daylighting and airation charts 
which will, with reasonable ac- 
curacy, give you a picture of the 
results before your plant buildings 
are erected. 'Phone Fenestra's local 
offices. 



DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2292 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Fmcltriu: Detroit, Michigan, and Oakland. California 

Tenestra 

steel windows 
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NA T ION'S 

Business LOCATIONS 
made UNFORGETABLE 

TV /TAKING a business grow is a matter of 
■ A getting more people to notice or to 
recall it when in need of the products or 
services it has to sell. 

1 he sensible ami economical means for compelling 
wide public attention to a business and its location is 
a Flexitime Electric Sign — its words shining in neon 
tubes, raised glass letters, exposed lamps or combi- 
nations or' these illuminations. 

To see how your business might be individualized 
with the electric words of a Flexitime, write us — no 
obligation or cost — for color sketch and quotation of 
an electric designed to satisfy your 
iIimimWi particular needs. Flexllme Cori-o- 
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HE MAN TIRE AND B4TTERY SERVICE 
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FL E XIUM E E LECTRIC D I S P L A Y S 



Irogress points its 
shadow toward economy 
in building! 





ffetal 
are 

■■■erect' 

^Br con- 
ijiilh other 
f, Made of 
..interlock* 
MB* °f Lyon- 
™ral, the cor- 
fresisting alloy, 
Marvland Metal 
Buildings are ready 
on instant demand" 
ready with strength, 
safety, permanence 
and welcome econ* 
omy. 
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Billiban. M d , 
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AUTOMOTIVE plant* 
have long used Oakite 
cleaning materials and 
method* to save hours and 
effort in preparing materials 
and parts for manufacture 
and assembling. Now, tfae 
rapidly growing aviation 
industry relies uponOakite 
cleaning to speed up pro* 
il union. Our booklets tell 
bow Oakite materials and 
methods keep pace with 
your production, cleaning 
anti-rustin^.tutting, grind- 
J ing operation*. Copies sent 
' on request. 

f OAKITE PRODUCTS,mC 

1 I iLime* St. New Yatk. N.Y, 
Oikiu Urn, <U,*imt 
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Industrial OearunqMaterials ^Methods 
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cies but on other actions and attitudes of 
management. 

Industrial relations have quite a dif- 
ferent look when the employe is also a 
stockholder; likewise the relations be- 
tween management and stockholders are 
distinctly modified when many of the lat- 
ter are also employes. Annual reports of 
many boards of directors are now being 
phrased with specific reference to the 
wage-earning investors who will read 
them. 

It is not too much to expect that, with 
the increase in the number of employe 
stockholders and of other classes of small 
investors, the dividend policies of many 
corporations will be shaped for the bene- 
fit of these new groups of capitalists, 
thereby becoming more liberal than in 
some instances they have been in the 
past. 

Wage earners, like most other small 
stockholders, are little concerned about 
income surtaxes and would rather have 
corporate earnings distributed in cash 
than piled up in reserves. The passing of 
a dividend becomes a more than usually 
serious matter if the action hits the pock- 
etbooka of wage earners, foremen and 
company officers, and thereby brings 
about adverse effects on the morale of 
these workers. 

The influence of employe stock owner- 
ship is not all on one side. Workers who 
are also part owners of their companies 
are coming to have understanding of the 
functions of capital and of the duties and 
difficulties of management. Increased con- 
fidence between employes and officials is 
having profound effects on the internal 
relationships of industry. Along with all 
this, the worker is acquiring an increased 
self-respect resulting from his enlarged 
financial independence and his feeling of 
a mutuality of interest between himself 
and his employer. 

Questions for Each Management 

WHETHER or not to offer stock to 
employes, and by what sort of a plan 
shares should be sold, if at all, are ques- 
tions that the management of each com- 
pany should answer for itself. It is perti- 
nent, however, to set down a few genera! 
suggestions that may be of help in arriving 
at a decision on the question. 

First of all, the company should take 
a good look at the stock it has to offer. 
Has it safety and stability that would 
lead the company, if it were issued by 
some other concern, to recommend it to 
a workingman for the investment of his 
savings? Even beyond this, is the mar- 
Kin of safety wide enough so that the 
company can fairly suggest that a wage 
earner have his job and his savings tied 
up in the same business? If not, the idea 
of a stock subscription plan should be 
dropped. For that company there are 
Other and safer methods of encouracin" 
thrift. ■ 
Even if the stock is sound enough for 
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a workifigman's investment, it is wise to 
guard against the adverse effects of price 
fluctuations by some contribution from 
the company, in the form either of direct 
aid in the purchase (through price con- 
cession or otherwise) or of an extra divi- 
dend or bonus. The employer expects to 
benefit from the distribution of stock to 
employes; he should lie willing to pay 
something for his gains. 

In seeking to protect employe stock- 
holders against loss, however, the com- 
pany should not. yield to the temptation 
to make guarantees that are contrary to 
sound economic principles. One of the 
purposes of employe stock ownership is 
to teach the wage earner something about 
the responsibilities of capitalism. He will 
miss the lesson if all these responsibilities 
are avoided. 
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A Handicap to Be Avoided 

EVEN if all conditions seem to warrant 
the sale of stock to employes, the 
company should not launch a subscription 
plan at the wrong time. However well- 
devised the plan may be, it will operate 
under a severe handicap if stock prices 
turn downward soon after employes have 
invested their money. 

Except possibly in dealing with em- 
ployes in executive positions, it is better 
not to combine stock ownership and prof- 
it-sharing. The two things are quite dif- 
ferent and the wise employer will deal 
with them separately. 

In drawing up a stock plan, the com- 
pany should study the situation and try 
to fit the terms to the needs of its own 
employes. It is not safe to adopt a ready- 
made plan simply because it has succeed- 
ed somewhere else. 

If the plan is justified by the kind of 
stock the company has to offer and if it 
is wisely prepared and administered, ben- 
eficial results in the form of improved in- 
dustrial relations and increased loyalty 
and morale may be expected. 

Bur. neither a stock plan nor anything 
e|>c will change human nature overnight. 
The wage earner will continue to be more 
interested in the contents of his pay enve- 
lope than in the financial statement of his 
company or even in the size of his divi- 
dend check. 



Another Banquet by Air 

THE occount in the April Nation's 
Business concerning the radio han- 
'tuet held recently by the Spokane, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce moved Lawrence 
S. Clark to write: 

"Your impression that it was the first 
such event, held by a chamber of com- 
merce is erroneous. A year or more ago 
'he Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation held iheir annual meeting ami 
banquet over WCCO. Programs and a 
paper napkin were sent to all memln i - 
with a notice of the meeting." 
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Every roof should 
be adequately^ 
insulated with 
corkboard 




VERY roof needs insulation to keep 
top floors and single story buildings 
comfortably cool in summer and warm 
and easy to heat in winter. They need 
not only insulation, but adequate in- 
sulation — thick enough to give real 
protection against summer sun and 
winter chill — thick enough to make 
the fuel saving really worth while. 

Rarely is it sufficient to insulate a roof with less than an 
inch and a half or two inches of Armstrong's Corkboard. 
If there is excessive humidity and heavy condensation, even 
more may be needed. 

One of the advantages of A rmstrong's Corkboard is that 
the required thickness can be laid in a single layer at a 
very considerable saving in labor over the cost of building 
up thin layers. It costs no more to lay enough than to 
lay too little. 

"The Insulation of Roofs with Armstrong's Corkboard" 
is a 32-page illustrated book which will be sent free on 
request. Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 903 
Concord Street, Lancaster, Pa.; McGill Building, Montreal; 
11 Brant Street, Toronto, 2. 

Armstrong's 

Corkboard Insulation 

For the Roof of All Kinds of Buildings 




When writing to Alvmnsc C'ulK A l\sULltl< \ CouruiY pttoir mention \'olion'§ Butinm 
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I 1 1 IK SI I 1 P 
THE WHOLE WORLD KNOWS 

♦ / Worthy Mepresentntite of any ifnxinexs in the WovM # 






"London on the wire," said Central. Leslie 
Train, parachute maker in England ordered a 
Ryan by 'phone. He wanted Ryan stability in 
demonstrating hit product. 



A cable Jrom Hankow! Two Ryans wanted by 
the Chinese Nationalist government. A rush 
order based on records of reliable performance 
made by five Ryan ships now being operated 
between Hankow and Canton. 

iff «|p .<^g 

Fifty-two degrees below zero! But the Ryan 
made its regular winter trips between White 
Horse and Dawson. "Safest and most reliable 
means of transportation between points named" 
says Yukon Airways & Exploration Company. 

THESE are actual bits of news — flashes from the 
world-wide story of Ryan performance. 
Ryan, the ship Lindbergh flew across the Atlantic, 
the ship the whole world knows. 
And now the latest model Ryan is ready— the six- 
place Brougham. A still more brilliant performer, a 
still more beautiful ship. 

In ease of handling, inherent stability and sureness of 




Ten to twenty days by pack train, railroad and 
coasting vessel from Province of Peten to the 
capital of Guatemala. Over jungle and moun- 
tain range, impassable by other means, the 
Ryan flies the route in three hours. 

^ <^ 

Japanese duration and distance records 
smashed! It was done by Fumio Habuto, Jap- 
anese aviator, who flew a Ryan 3,000 Kilo- 
meters in thirteen hours and thirty minutes- 
non-stop. 



Captain Hurley flies a Ryan across the Tas- 
manian Sea, 1,339 miles. A record trip 
between Australia and New Zealand. Just an 
incident in the breaking-in of five Ryans 
shipped to the antipodes. 



control, the outstanding ship of its type. Powered by 
the Wright Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engine. 

Suited to the needs of modern business and a grow- 
ing factor in large affairs. Use it in your business, 
you will find it a worthy representative. 

For handsome, illustrated catalogue, write The 
Mahoney-Ryan Aircraft Corporation, Anglum, St. 
Louis County, Missouri. 
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SISTER SHIP OF THE "SPIRIT OF ST. EOI IS" 

When rritina /oTitr M»hiinct-Ht«n Amnrirr CntKMUTtox pluate mmtimi Xntion'/ AujiWm 



The Northern Pacific's dairy-po"'""}' exhibit train stops ai Leonard, S. Dak. 



Farm Aid that Builds Business 

By). W. HAW 

Director, Department oj Agricultural Development, Northern Pacific Railway Company 



AGRICULTURAL relief, modern 

/wL subject of congressional dc- 
/""Vk bate and economic discourse, 
-A- iV, has been a policy of theNorth- 
ern Pacific Railway Company since the 
early 'eighties. The road's purpose, of 
course, has not been wholly philanthropic. 

There is probably no barometer of 
farm prosperity more accurate than the 
tonnage moving over an agrarian rail- 
road. No such road can prosper when the 
territory it serve? is populated by bank- 
rupt farmers or by farmers in dire dis- 
tress. The welfare of the agricultural peo- 
ple in the United States and the welfare 
of the railroads are parallel. 

Therefore, the Northern Pacific has 
maintained its Department of Agricultur- 
al Development, revising its methods as 
changing; conditions have warranted, but 
striving always to bring new settlers to 
uncultivated lands in its territory and to 
:iid those already there This si-mud phase 
of the work is largely educational. 

In the immigration work, or coloniza- 
tion as it is sometimes called, the effort 
is first to find the prospect and then to 
focus his desires— on the basis of climate, 
type of farming, and his pocket book— on 
a particular district or community. 

We have used many methods to find 



the prospect. We have carried classified 
and small display advertisements in news- 
papers and periodicals circulating in the 
territory from which we naturally draw 
settlers. Rural telephone directory lists 
have been circularized and various meth- 
ods have been devised for obtaining lists 
of actual farmers. 

Thousands Write Letters 

AS A result, many thousands of letters 
L of inquiry are received at our St. Paul 
office every year. These inquiries are an- 
swered by men trained for that purpose; 
not through form letters, but by first- 
copy letters that answer the specific 
questions a?ked by the prospects, liook- 
lets setting forth the opportunities in the 
various districts are sent as follow-ups. 

Prospects that appear worthy oi per- 
sonal solicitation are interviewed by our 
traveling immigration agents, who are on 
a straight salary basis. When the pros- 
pect has actually reached the point of 
moving, he is directed to opportunities 
listed with us or to reliable local land 
agents. 

There is, of course, much chaff in orig- 
inal inquiries. Many have led our agents 
to the pool hall, the school-room or to 



the rocking chairs of invalids seeking 
interesting literature to while away an 
idle hour. 

The majority of the would-be immi- 
grants of recent years, we find, are chiefly 
interested in favorable climatic condi- 
tions. This is a symptom of the times. 
The motive behind present-day changes 
of location is health or comfort and not 
particularly an opportunity for a future 
in the farming business. 

We believe the day has passed when 
any large number of the right, kind of set- 
tlers can be sold by misrepresentation or 
extravagant statements. The settler of to- 
day is well informed generally and can 
di.-tinguish between a prospectus ba.-ed mi 
fact and one based on fiction. Similarly, 
the old high-powered real estate promo- 
tion practice of taking a man with blind- 
ers on out to view a country and passing 
him around to a group of paid stool- 
pigeons is obsolete. A country must be 
sold at face value today. 

The agricultural colleges in their classi- 
fication of lands on the basis of general 
adaptability for different types of farm- 
ing have done a splendidly worth-while 
job. They have made it hard for the 
crooked exploiter, but have rendered a 
real service to the potential settler and 
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Cool Air 
Light 



RA-TOX Shade* keep out sun-glare and 
hear, but admit from 30% to 40% more 
light and air than ordinary shades. They 
reduce room temperature from 10 to 20 
degrees — ventilate without drafts — allow 
for Independent operation of center - 
swing ventilators In steel sash. Made of 
attractively stained wood strips woven 
parallel; they are practically wear-proof. 

irtd MMWIiwUI for tomfttu i»/jrmO"»H a it J tuimat* 

Hough Shade Corporation 

(Industrial Division) 
1M N. La Salic Street, Chicago, IMnoJ* 

RATOX 

OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 

■mm- ■•■-"■■■■■■■■■Pol ■■»■»■■■■■■■ *■■■■«■ "■■■*»■■ 

[hough shade corporation 

154 N. L* Salle Si,, Chicago. III. 
Sc»d complete RA-TOX details at once. 

Addre«».. 
State.. 



-Citr- 

Individual . 



D Steel Sa»h □ Wood 8flah_ 



1 tO-Pa^e Book of F#<ro«!- 
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form-, fillrd In to . 



afcow you lhefr> r. ■ ■■ It , 
iniwrr* problem* of a*- 
roaming for office, fariorr J 
and proiViHilon*.*! hi* r'ree f 
Book deacrlUee mad Ulua- j 
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plral, eaaJeet handled on 
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Bind era are Different. 

Writ* on your buav* 
tits. Mtatumcry for 
this Free Book °™ 
up-io-d*iUs Loot*- ^ 
Leaf equipment 

John C Moore Corp. ££ 1B3<> 

-.067 STO>E STREET ROCHESTER. N. Y. 



A great help 
toward simple 
and accurate 
record-keeping 

Write for it 
today ! 



Branch Office I'ncUitie* fur Out-of-Town Finns 

Listing in Classified Telephone Directory. Intelligent 
huridlinn un.l fnrw urtlsutt nf mail. Foroi-lcttcr ami fol- 
low-up work. Pernmnent address nod speriul hnniluntc 
of busiucs for resident and district representatives. 

Cost low as SIS monthly 

Writt far Brochurt 

I nn« r>al llo-iiu -s S< r\ »» «- 

I70I-A Arcade/ Building. St. Louis. Missouri 



to those interested in intelligent fanning. 
It has yet to lie demonstrated that the 
settler who buys a piece of land at more 
than its value on a furm-prodm-iion I >;t ~ i~ 
i- an asset in the lung run. His inevitable 
failure is chalked up against the record 
of the country. 

In this connection we find that there 
i- no belter immigration agent than a sat- 
isfied settler. He invariably draws his rel- 
atives, his friends and his former neigh- 
lwrs. The testimonial letter that does the 
most good is the personal letter he writes 
back home. The realization of this fact 
has inspired our whole program of agri- 
cultural educational work. During the re- 
cent difficult times we have constantly 
kept in mind that a worthy settler re- 
tained is as good if not better than a new- 
one brought in. The right kind of settlers 
cannot be interested in a country of aban- 
doned farms. 

In our immigration work today we find 
our greatest problem is the average set- 
tler's lack of capital. The day probably is 
coining when we can move the farmer who 
has money, but right now, in the main, 
immigration consists of a careful trans- 
planting process. It takes time and care 
to uproot a farmer. He is almost always 
heavily involved financially. His ability 
to get away at all depends on a whole 
series of negotiations. 

Once uprooted, it is to his interest and 
to ours that he be located where his avail- 
able resources, his desires as to a type of 
farming, and his social and religious re- 
quirements are best satisfied. Once lo- 
cated, it usually takes "wet nursing" by 
somebody to see that he gets properly 
established. It is slow work, expensive, 
often discouraging. 

It requires that the farmer shall be 
given the sympathetic cooperation of the 
party from whom he buys; it requires 
that local banking institutions go down 
the line with him in extension of credit 
during his first few years; and it- places 
on the community the responsibility of 
seeing that he is provided with social life. 
Constantly we maintain the view that 
each settler located today will serve as a 
"bellwether" when a genuine movement 
bank to the land starts and when capital 
again freely seeks investment in farm- 
land opportunities. 

How Settlers Are Interested 

1~\T'EtING the off seasons our field men 
±J survey the districts from whiHi jet- 
tlera seem most likely to be obtained. Once 
an apparently fruitful locality is «b-i ■ r- 
mined upon, extensive preliminary work is 
started. Farm-products display booths are 
conspicuously placed; meetings and mov- 
ing-pieture shows are held, and farm-to- 
farm canvasses conducted. 

We find it best to work a certain prom- 
ising district for a particular district in 
our own territory. 'Personally conducted 
inspection tours are arranged and an ef- 
fort, is made to include in such parties 
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influential farmers whose opinions carry 
weight in their community. 

The Northern Pacific for many years 
has been aggressive !y engaged in general 
agricultural development in its territory. 
There is no attempt to disguise the fact 
that continued expenditures for both im- 
migration and development are inspired 
by long-sighted selfishness. The value of a 
new -ei tier placed on uncultivated land 
tributary to our line is variously esti- 
mated at from $100 to $1,000 additional 
gross revenue a year, depending on the 
settler, the acreage cultivated and the 
type of fanning in which he engages. 



Cooperate With State 

CHANGE from a temporary to a per- 
manent basis in the type of farming is 
immediately reflected in aji increase in the 
railroad's gross earnings. Smaller farms 
and more intensive cultivation bring in 
their wake an increased volume of freight 
business. 

In the conduct of our Agricultural De- 
velopment D ep a r tm ent a studious at- 
tempt is made to gear all our activities 
with those of all other agencies, public 
and private, similarly engaged. In work 
of this character there is danger of con- 
flicting and duplicating effort, with con- 
sequent waste and inefficiency. We have 
felt that we should look to regularly 

r-tiihlwh'-d st;ite and federal agenrif« to 
initiate projects and to determine under- 
lying policies. 

The extension services of the state agri- 
cultural colleges have been looked to in 
the main for leadership in the agricul- 
tural development field. We have tried 
through agencies at our disposal to 
lengthen and strengthen the arm of the 
extension services in the states traversed 
by our line. 

We have contributed to boys' and eirls' 
club work and the work of Smith-Hughe- 
agricultural schools. 

Special educational trains, devoted to 
land clearing, cultivation, good seed, and 
better live stock, have been operated 
without revenue in various states to vital- 
ize these projects. 

The Northern Pacific was a large con- 
tributor to the capital stock of the Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation. Through 
loans made to farmers in the twilight zone 
financially many dairy cows, breeding 
ewes and pure-bred sires have been placed 
on farms in the Northwest by this Cor- 
poration. 

The agents of our Department were 
active in organizing local loan commit- 
tees, in obtaining applications for stock, in 
buying and distributing the animals, and 
in follow-up investigations of security. 

The Northern Pacific has operated spe- 
cial passenger trains at low rates to vari- 
ous agricultural educational events, such 
as the Pacific and International Live 
Stock Expositions, the National Dairy 
Show, Wool Growers' and Stockmen's 
Association meetings, and to agricultural 
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Siw-tooth and other 
special factory roof* 
are easily covered 
with J-M Bonded 
ASBESTOS 
KooSols. 




For any small or 
temporary structure 
there is a suitable 
J-M Bonded .ASDl.S- 
TOS Roof. 



Does your roof 

protect your investment 

adequately? 

A Johns-Manville Inspector is ready to 
give you an expert opinion of your roof 



'"THE roof of a factory, ware- 
* house or other large structure 
should protect the whole invest- 
ment in building and contents. 
How about your roof? Why not 
make certain of its condition? Let 
a Johns-Manville roofing expert 
make a free inspection. This man 
has nothing to sell. He will simply 
give you the facts about the roofs 
he inspects. You are free to act on 
his report as you please. 

A Roof for Every Purpose 

Johns-Manville produces the most 
complete line 01 roofings available 
from one manufacturer. Whether 
you are interested in a building 
housing some special process, a 
temporary structure, or an edifice 
erected to stand for generations, 
there is a Johns-Manville Roof 
suited to your needs. 

Whether you desire a smooth 
surfaced roof or one covered with 
slag or gravel, wherever our roof 
inspection service is available we 
are prepared to furnish a surety 
bond which definitely covers the 
performance of the roof. 

J-M Super Class A Roof: — 
Smooth surface Asbestos — will be 
bonded for twenty years. Class A 



Roofs: — Smooth surface Asbestos 
— will be bonded for fifteen years. 
Combination Roof (Asbestos and 
Rag Felt) and all-rag felt roofs 
covered with slag or gravel will 
be bonded for ten years. 

Johns-Manville also furnishes 
roofs for specialized industries. 
An example is the J-M Rot-proof 
Paper Mill Roof to meet severe 
condensation conditions. We are 
always glad to discuss any special 
roofing problems created by in- 
dustrial processes. 

Laid by Experts 

All J-M Bonded Roofs are laid by 
Johns-Manville approved roofers. In 
order to hold the J-M franchise a roofer 
must be an expert. When you buy a 
J-M Roof you are assured of getting 
the right materials corrccdy applied. 

Mail the coupon now and have your 
roof inspected without cost. 

J-M Responsibility 

The trade mark J-M is one which rep- 
resents the highest technical skill in 
the manufacture of insulations against 
heat and cold, packings, industrial 
floorings, asbestos and asphalt shin- 
gles, brake linings, sound control sys- 
tems besides many useful specialties. 
Johns-Manville products serve indus- 
try and home owners throughout the 
nation. 



Johns-Manville 



mj » 1 ! 


■ 1 

1 1 
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The valuable contents of warehouse* 
are best protected by a J-M Bonded 
ASBESTOS. Roof. 




Great office buildings whiih must Mind forlten- 
crations iindlifetime protection ioa J-M Bonded 

ASBESTOS Roof. 




JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Toronto 
IBramhtt m oil Urlt cilitil 
Please arrange for an inspection of the roof of 



The area is approximately. 



.sq. ft. 



Km 



BONDED ROOFS 
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his Chart 

speaks for itself" 



TTN our stop figuring,** 
-BL chuckled the Superin- 




tendent, '"four and four make 
eight. But here's a case where 
one and three make eight." 
And he returned the manag- 
er's puzzled look with a grin. 

"This chart speaks for 
itself," the "super" continued 
as he strode over to the walL 
'Recall the E-P electric 
crane truck we bought a few 
weeks ago. Well, here's the 
result. Before we bought the 
track eight men were stack- 
ing coils of our wire to a 

height of approximately 5 feet. Now the E-P crane and 3 men handle 5 
coils on a bar at one time and make the stacks eight feet high. 

'That's why one and three make eight with a saving big enough to pay 
for the tructor in less than a year. These are the actual figures: 

By hand 8 men pile . . . . 5 ft. high 
By crane 3 men pile .... 8 ft. high 
Saving 5 men 3 ft. head room 

5 men 8 hours at 45c . $18.00 
Truck operation . . . . 4.00 

$14.00 Saving per day." 

It costs nothing to find out whether Elwell-Parker Tractors cannot make 
equal savings in your plant. Hundred- of l-'lweU-l > arker* an- in u-e today 

in industrial haulage jobs that, the 
ibcrr. wen: at fir-t -on' ihcv could not 
fit. But Elwell-Parker has had 22 
years of industrial haulage to bring 
to your specific problem. There's an 
E-P representative who will gladly 
discuss the situation with you. Phone 
him or write us direct. 

THE ELWELL-PARKER ELECTRIC CO. 
4251 St. Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 

Representatives in all i'rinci/tnl QUm 

ELWELL-PARKER 
TRUCTDRS 




Pioneers in electric tructor manufacture 



colleges and experiment stations, where 
farmers might, view first-hand the prog- 
ress of experimental work. 

Wo have sponsored, directly and indi- 
rectly, fairs, expositions and exhibits. We 
have frequently made freight-rate con- 
cessions to stimulate movements of com- 
modities which help establish better farm- 
ing methods and sounder agricultural 
practice. 

Although there are wide differences of 
opinion with respect to the necessity for 
agricultural relief action by Congress and 
much controversy as to the form and 
scope of such legislation, there is general 
agreement on certain practical principles 
of husbandry w hich will help very greatly 
to bring the agricultural industry of the 
Northwest hack to its normally prosper- 
ous basis. 

For instance, few will argue against the 
soundness of the system of farm manage- 
ment which diversifies sources of income. 

It is also generally agreed that effi- 
ciency in the conduct of farm business is 
one of the practical methods of meet- 
ing the difficult agricultural situation. 
The wide range in cost of producing vari- 
ous crops on different farms in the same 
territory, as reported by agricultural re- 
search institutions, indicates that there 
are ways of cutting costs in farming as 
well as in other industries. 

Go where you will in any farm com- 
munity and you will find farmers who, 
through proper organization of their busi- 
ness, efficient management, selection of 
crops and live stock, and the practice of 
thrift and industry, have been making a 
consistent profit from their farms. 

New Forces are Helping Farms 

SLOW-MOVING economic forces are 
also getting in their work. Our con- 
stantly increasing population and its drift 
from country to town — in other words, 
from the ranks of the producer to the 
consumer — is bringing about a correction 
of our troubles. 

An equilibrium between producers ami 
consumers of farm products is not far in 
the future. Supply and demand are com- 
ing more into balance as yearly we are 
MM'ing com of production lowered and 
prices for farm products increased. Now, 
as at no time in recent years, the pro- 
ducer has a chance to get back his pro- 
duction costs plus a reasonable return 
for labor and investment. 

The efficient farmer of today, farming 
under a plan adapted to his peculiar soil, 
rainfall and climatic conditions, is doing 
well. That probably can't quite be said 
of the average farmer, although there are 
signs that he also will soon be farming at 
a reasonable profit. But the inefficient 
ne'er-do-well farmer will never reach that 
happy state. 

Any governmental paternalistic plan 
that contemplates putting this type of 
farmer on his feet, will most surely bring 
economic disaster. 
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One Way to 
Prosperity 

(Continued from page tfl) 
partment has any resjwnsibility for the 
general situation." 

"Anyway," added the Sales Manager, 
"no department has any means of know- 
ing just when to act." 

"Exactly. The Government must first 
assemble unemployment statistics, as Mr. 
Hoover recommends." 

"And also reliable retail price-indexes," 
added the Sales Manager. 

"Yes, because the trends of unemploy- 
ment and retail prices show better than 
anything else whether the times demand 
the curbing or increasing of consumer in- 
come." 

"Summing it all up, then?" suggested 
the Banker. 

How the Government Can Help 

SUMMING it all up," Connor replied, 
"we cannot steadily prosper and keep 
men employed unless saving and spending 
are in balance. But that balance does not 
come by chance. 

"The United States Government, being 
tho largest spender in the world, can help 
maintain the balance, by deliberately plan- 
ning its spending. When inflation begins 
because there is too much private spend- 
ing, the Government can hold back, as far 
as feasible. When deflation liegins because 
there is not. enough private spending, the 
Government can promptly increase its 
own expenditures in connection with pub- 
lic works, planned well in advance." 

All this time the Personal Representa- 
tive of the Governor had been looking for 
a chance to apply these ideas to his own 
job. 

"Now I see the point," he exclaimed 
"With such guidance the Federal Gov- 
ernment can at least help in the right di- 
rection. In times of inflation it can cease 
competing with private business for men 
and materials, as far as feasible; and, 
when private business begins to fall off, 
it can go forward with its building pro- 
gram and so increase the total of wage 
payments." 

"That's the stuff," said the Sales Man- 
nger. "And in that way the Government 
will provide a kind of leadership private 
business Borely needs." 

"Why can't state and local govern- 
ments help this thing along, too?" asked 
the P. ]{. 

"They can. They spend far more than 
the Federal Government." 

The P. R. stood up. "So long, Iwys," he 
said. "IVe got what I was looking for. 
Ill take it all up with the Governor the 
first thing tomorrow." 

"Good ! " exclaimed the Statistician. 
"And make it clear to the Governor that 
Mr. Hoover has asked for precisely that 
kind of cooperation." 
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WIRE 

Hound. Sniped Flit Cold 
Rolled Strip Steel. Welding 

Wire 

WIRE ROPE 
Drilling, Hoisting, Transmit, 
sinn, etc 

STRUCTURAL 
••Clinton" Reinforcing Fibric, 
"(Jinion" W ire Liih 

WIRE CLOTH 
Mosquito Netting 
Hirdwire ind Industrial Hex 
(Poultry) Netting 

FENCES 
Chiin Link. Or mine mil 

SPRINGS 
Coil, Extension, Phonograph 
Motor, etc. 

WIRE GOODS 
Formed Wire Products 
Household, Bithroom, Bright 
Goods 

ORNAMENTAL WIRE 
Bank Grilles, Cishicr Cages, 
etc. 

PERFORATED METALS 
Grilles, Centrifugal Linings, 
etc 



becomes 

^domesticated 



HUNDREDS .... yes thousands of humble tasks are 
performed in every home each day by wire. Every morn- 
ing wire drains your soap .... your tooth brush .... 
and holds the glass and towel so they dry. Your omelet 

is whipped .... your steak broiled potatoes are 

drained crisp and free of grease by wire. Without it 
coffee would be a muddy mass loaded with bitter 
grounds. 

The responsibility of producing the innumerable wire 
necessities rcsis very largely upon the brojd shoulders 
of the Wickwire Spencer Steel Company. They dis- 
covered that to manufacture wire goods at a price re- 
quired the use of most modern high speed machinery 
that would only operate efficiently with the finest grades 
of wire .... wire that was as uniform as wire could 
be made. 

The lifelong endeavor of this Company has been to 
produce the most uniform wire possible and the finest 
wire products. Years of costly research, strict adher- 
ence to scientific methods and the most modern type 
Off plant and equipment have made this ambition a 
reality. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Company 

43-49 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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WICKWIRE SPENCER 

Wire Products 
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Mr. Whoozis, the well known 
explorer, gives his check for 
500 copies of the publication 




Enter the Editorial Eiilogizer 

ALBERT S. CROCKETT 

Cartoons by Card 



tjLLMnST every day somebody 
/vk stopping at any New Yorfc 

/-\k hold win i«e name is mentioned 
-I- JV frequently in the newspa] 
is called to the telephone to listen to some- 
thing like the following: 

"Is this Capt. John Smith" . . . Good 
morning, Captain Smith. This is Mr. 
Brown of the Blank Blank Weekly." 

The name sounds to the average person 
very much like that of a widely circulated 
periodical, and it gains immediate interest. 

"Captain Smith," the mellifluous voice 
continues, "we have written an editorial 
which deals with your striking services in 
behalf of the public (or it may be 'to the 
nation,* 'business/'internntional good 
will,' or something in which the hearer is 
particularly interested). We should like to 
publkh it in our next issue which is about 
to go to press. However, before sending it 
to the printer I should like to read it to 
you. In a magazine of our importance we 
naturally desire to have our columns free 
from error, and it is only fair that you 
should be given an opportunity to make 
any correction you may think necessary." 

By this time Captain Smith is all at- 
tention. Who wouldn't be if he shares the 
general desire to "see himself in print"? 
U\< reputation, he reflects, must have gone 
further than he had thought. Why, an ap- 
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parently important magazine is about to 
print an editorial concerning him; a big 
magazine, mind you ! And he yields atten- 
tion, while this comes over the wire: 

"The name of Capt. John Smith should 
need no introduction, either to historians 
or to the general public of at least two 
countries, who have had reason to rejoice 
that a man of such distinguished parts 
elected to come to America in its early 
days and contribute of his great store of 
enterprise and valor toward the making 
of what is now the United States. The 
story of Pocahontas, with which Captain 
Smith's name is closely associated, is fa- 
miliar to every schoolboy, and the deeds 
of Captain Smith himself, a modest gen- 
tleman as well as a great soldier, challenge 
the admiration of the world. We can as- 
sure the gallant captain that he is welcome 
to these shores, and we predict that when 
we make it widely known that he has 
come among us, his reception will prove in 
no way second to that which has acclaimed 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh." 

A pause to give the "tribute" an oppor- 
tunity to sprout in soil that is probably 
extremely fertile. 

"Is that correct?" continues the voice. 

"Why — er — yes, so to speak," answers 
Captain Smith, duly impressed. 

"You will understand. Captain Smith." 



continues the voice, with an accession of 
honey, "that we are onlv too glad to pub- 
lish this editorial tribute. Naturally, you 
will wish some copies. Shall I put you 
down for, say, 2,000 at 35 cents a copy?" 

And They Sell the Magazine 

CAPTAIN SMITH probably knows 
nothing of the pitfalls of New York 
for the unwary. He reasons to himself, "By 
Jove, that is an agreeable sort of editorial. 
Nice to let these Americans know one is 
back and all that. An excellent thing to 
boost one's lectures— what! Under the 
circumstances one must not prove a nig- 
gardly Scot." 
And so, aloud, he is apt to say: 
•'Thirty-five cents— oh, yes. That, will 
He about one and six the copy. Perhaps I 
could use about 500. I ?av, make it 500, 
wiB you, old chap?" 

"Very well, Capt f »in Smith, I will send 
up a representative with a subscription 
blank." 1 

A little later Captain Smith signs an 
agreement in pay * 1 75 for 500 copies of 
the Blank Blank Weekly. 

Only, his name is not John Smith, as a 
rule, and oftener than not he hails from 
no foreign country, but from some town in 
the United States. He gets his magazine.- 
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hat 

goes into a 



Millions of men and women invest 
each year in electrical household 
appliances. They give little 
thought to motors . . . assuming 
that motive power will always 
respond at the snap of a switch. 



Buyers of electrical tools and 
equipment, by the hundred-thou- 
sand, likewise take for granted 
that motors will give them de- 
pendable, uninterrupted service. 
The motor, above all else, must 
ntvtr fail! 

No single decision, therefore, 
deserves more careful investiga- 
tion by the appliance manufac- 
turer than selection of a source 
of motor supply. What he gets 
for the price be fays it .ill- 
important. 

builders of fractional-horse pow- 
ered appliances pay no premium 
for Domestic Electric motors . . . 



THE D 

7209-29 St 



but for the purchase price they 
receive advantages that cannot be 
obtained at any price in "stock" 
or "standard" motors. 




Every Domestic motor is specially 
designed and built to serve the 
particular purpose of the appliance 
under actual working conditions. 
The principals of The Domestic 
Electric Company are trained en- 

S inters, experienced in appliance 
esign and the problems of appli- 
ance marketing . . . they are in 
constant contact with Domestic 
customers, for Domestic operates 

OMESTIC ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Clair Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 



literally as a department of the 
businesses it serves. 

These advantages are reflected 
only in greater value to appl 
manufacturers, but in greater 
faction to final users. The list of 
Domestic-equipped appliances 
grows steadily longer and more 
impressive, because thoughtful 
manufacturers, in greater and 
greater numbers, are asking them- 
selves, "What should go into a 
motor price?" . . . and are finding 
the answer in the unusual type of 
service rendered by the Domestic 
organization. 




SMALL MOTOR MANUFACTURE 



ram 



PPLIANCE ADVISORY ENGINEERING 
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Crater Lake -?\[atures mystery 



See this and the whole Pacific Coast < — ■ 
Low summer fares start May 15 



In southern Oregon is one of the 
scenic wonders of the world. This 
is Crater Lakc,blue as indigo,round 
as a saucer, six miles wide. 

Ages ago a volcano, probably 15,- 
000 feet high, held its flaming torch 
above the Pacific's shore. Then it 
grew cold, glaciers took form, and 
great rivers sprang away to cut the 
KIamath,Roguc and Umpqua river 
valleys of today. At some later date 
a cataclysm engulfed the upper half 
of this vast mountain. Seventeen cu- 
bic miles of stone sank inwards — 



the mountain had swallowed itself. 
In time, rain and melting snow gave 
the pit a living lake. 

In 1853 a party of prospectors 
were ranging over the Cascade 
Mountains in search of a lost mine. 
The mine was not to be found. But 
the horse of one rider stopped sud- 
denly, his feet planted at a steep 
brink. A thousand feet below lay 
this round, weird, flashing lake of 
deepest blue. For years the magic 
lake remained almost inaccessible, 
although stories of its mystery and 
beauty spread around the 
world. But today it is read- 
ily reached from Southern 
Pacific's Shasta Route — a 
most enjoyable stopover be- 
tween Portland andSan Fran- 
cisco. Comfortable motor 
stages in the travel season, 
July 1 to Sept. 20, connect 




with Southe r n Pac i fic at c i t he r Med- 
ford, Klamath Falls or Chiloquin to 
bear the visitor through virgin for- 
ests to the Lake's craggy rim. Good 
accommodations are available at 
the Lake. 

See the -whole Pacific Coast 

Crater Lake is only one of the play- 
grounds accessible by Southern 
Pacific, whose four great routes 
penetrate and explore thcWcst. 
No other railroad offers such a 
choice of routes. You can go west 
one way, return another; stopover 
anywhere en route. 

Low summer fares will be in effect 
May 1 5, return limit Oct. 31. For 
example, the roundtrip fare from 
Chicago to California is $90.30; 
from NewYork,jS 138.32; from St. 
Louis, £8 5.60 ; from Des Moines, 
S81.5 5;fromNcwOrleans,j589.40. 



Southern Pacific 



Four Great Routes 

Write to E. W. C/app,j/o S. Mie/u- 
gan Boulevard, Chicago, for these two 
free illustrated books: " Crater Laic" 
and"How Best to See the Patifit 
Coast". 
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in due time. I have heard of no case where 
he lias not received them. Some 499 — or 
ies.« — of his friends and acquaintances 
have received through the mails marked 
copies of the "tribute" which "one of New 
York's influential and well-know n periodi- 
cals" has paid him. It may lte that not 
until he discovers that New York news- 
pa pers and periodicals sold on the news 
stands display a lack of disposition to be 
as generous in their tributes does Captain 
Smit.h realize that he has been played for 
a sucker. And this sort of thing goes on 
even* day in New York and has been go- 
ing on for months. 

The victims with whom I have come 
iu contact are, for the most part, visitors 
at New York hotels whose names have ap- 
peared in the newspapers. But it is not 
necessary to be a visitor to New Y'ork to 
lie approached in the same fashion. One 
reason more is not heard about the latter 
victims is that the average New York 
business or professional man dislikes to 
confess that he has liecn played for a suck- 
er. The other, I have been told by persons 
informed, is that as the gentry practicing 
the game actually carry out their con- 
tract, they operate within the law. 

The first case of the sort that came to 
my attention happened last year, when a 
wealthy American who lives abroad ar- 
rived at our hotel. This man, who occupies 
an official position, has lived so long in 
Europe that the ways of New York have 
become almost, foreign to him. He knows 
the Manhattan of pre-war days, and 
probably cut his eye-teeth on the con 
Karnes practiced hereabouts and in west- 
ern mining and oil towns. The newspa- 
pers printed enough about his arrival to 
let folks know who he was, and before he 
had finished his breakfast that morning 
he was listening on the telephone to an 
editorial eulogistic of his services to his 
country as one of its representative* 
abroad. He readily agreed to subscribe for 
a few hundred copies. 

It's an Unknown Weekly 

HOWEVER, before the man showed up 
with the subscription order, my 
friend sought my office and told me what 
had happened. Now, I had never heard of 
the Blank Blanl; Weekly, and certain city 
editors I consulted knew nothing about it. 
Cpon my advice he changed his mind 
about subscribing. 

As time passed I heard of this or that 
patron of the hotel who had been invited 
to listen to enthusiastic editorials, and not 
a few were said to have subscribed to 
espies of the publication, containing them. 
And then one day, through error, I came 
into direct telephonic communication with 
one of the operators for the Blank Blank 
Weekly. 

It so happened that, stopping at the 
hotel was a man whose last name sound- 
nmch like mine. Some of the daily pa iters 
had ju>i carried an item about ban 

"Oood morning. Mr. Hlatik," said an 



agreeable voice. When I had responded, 
1 heard: 

'"This is Mr. Soandso of the Blank 
Hlank Weekly." Then the voice gave me 
news of an editorial tribute which was 
about to be paid to my services — of what 
character 1 did not catch. As even a hard- 
lunled ex-reporter may prove susceptible 
to flatten*, 1 let him read on. Suddenly it 
was borne upon me that I was being put 
upon a verbal pedestal because of my ac- 
complishments in the shark-lishing indus- 
try. Then I realized what 1 was up against 
and that my wire had been given to the 
caller instead of that of the man of similar 
name. 

So I broke into the eulogy. 

"You've got the wrong man," I shouted 
into the transmitter. The person who was 
talking did not at first understand. 

"I would advise you to lay off that 
stuff," 1 suggested, adding that the man 
whose ear was supjxtsed to be receiving 
the tribute was a wise guy and might be 
disposed to act up. The telephone clicked 
and I heard no more. 

He Didn*t Like the Racket 

rpHE next day in the lobby of the hotel 
A I encountered the man for whom I 
had been mistaken the day before. He be- 
gan to swear as soon as he saw me. 

"Hey, what sort of game is this that's 
going on in New York now? Why, a ga- 
zabo got on the wire this morning and 
spilled a lot of hooey about myself and 
the shark-fishing industry. I listened until 
he got through, and then I gave him a 
piece of my mind." 

And as his vocabulary bad been vastly 
enriched by years of exjterienee in the 
American Navy, 1 will not repeat what he 
told the gentleman who wished to sell him 



a thousand copies of the publication which 
proposed broadcasting the value of the 
services of the man who had started a 
shark-fishing and reduction plant on a 
Caribbean island. 

Just about four months ago a represen- 
tative of an important commercial organ- 
ization in the Far West arrived at our 
hotel. The morning after his arrival a 
newspaper printed an interview with him. 
While I was chatting with him his tele- 
phone bell rang. I could not hear the voice 
of his caller but I saw a smile of grat ified 
surprise gradually spread over the west- 
erner's face. He drew a long breath, sat 
erect in his chair and threw his shoulders 
back. He listened for some time. Then he 
said: 

"Two thousand copies? And what did 
you say is the price — 35 cents each? Well, 
I will write back home and see if the 
chamber of commerce would like to have 
that, many." 

That, "wised me up." I began making 
violent motions. He slipped his hand over 
the telephone mouthpiece. 

"That's the Blank Blank Weekly, is it 
not?" I asked. 

"Why, yes," he replied, 'but how—" 

"You have just been listening to a eulo- 
gy of your services to your city and to 
business in general, have you not?" I con- 
tinued. 

"Why, yes; but how the devil — " 

"And they want you to take 2,000 cop- 
ies of the issue containing it, at 35 cents a 
copy?" I pursued relentlessly. 

"Yes. Say, did you hear what that fel- 
low said?" 

Then 1 spilled tho beans. 

I should say that representatives of the 
Blank Blank Weekly have been reaping a 
rich harvest itt New York from this latest 
Operation of the sucker game. It is, in 




The business man who has been tricked into buying magazines 
destroy s them shamefacedly rather than admit he was a sucker 
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many respects, different from thnt of the 
old biographer or write-up man of more or 
less happy memory, but who still lingers 
with us. The appeal is the same; only, 
instead of embalming the subject in a bi- 
ography, the editorial eulogizer actually 
prints his stuff in a so-called magazine. 

He has become a nuisance which is se- 
riously troubling the management of more 
than one New York hotel that feels a re- 
sponsibility for its guests. On the other 
hand, he has caused a great deal of dis- 
comfort for certain newspaper reporters 
and laid moro than one open to a charge 
of being a. grafter. Not long after the epi- 
sode last reported a columnist on a New- 
York paper came to see me. 

"That column of mine is getting me 
into trouble," he said. "No sooner do 1 
mention the name of a person than a man 
calls him up, reads him an editorial trib- 
ute and tries to get money out of him for 
copies of an alleged magazine containing 
it. The victims seem to think that I use 
my column a3 a come-on." 

Tfl bet that's the Blank Blank Week- 
ly," I rejoined, and told him of certain 
experiences. 

"Well, it has gone so far I don't dare 
go into some hotels," the columnist con- 
tinued. "The situation has gotten so bad 
that my office has authorized me to go 
ahead and try to catch one of those fel- 
lows, and I want you to help me out." 

So we cooked up an interview with a 
fictitious personage for his paper. 

Forcing a Change of Tactics 

npHE bait worked, and the rcprcsenta- 
X tive of the Blank Blank Weekly was 
received by a hotel manager and by the 
columnist, with such embarrassing results, 
that the next time I heard of the Blank 
Blank Weekly its operators had altered 
their tactics. 

This instance followed another arrival 
from abroad of the same wealthy Ameri- 
can who had first made me aware of the 
existence of the Blank Blank Weekly. He 
was called up by a representative of the 
Blank Blank Weekly, who had apparently 
forgotten his earlier experience. 

This time the other did not read an 
editorial tribute. He said, however, that 
his publication was aware of the impor- 
tant services rendered by the visitor in 
behalf of his country and wished to write 
an editorial about the same. Therefore, he 
would like to make an appointment to 
obtain material for it. 

My friend called me up and asked ad- 
vice. I suggested that he make an appoint- 
ment. An hour or so later my friend ap- 
peared at my office. He said he had left 
the caller in his sitting room and he 
showed me a contract, written in dupli- 
cate, whereby he would bind himself to 
pay 35 cents per copy for 500 copies of the 
Blank Blank Weekly of a certain date. 1 
don't know how he got rid of the caller, 
but if he took my advice he certainly 
saved himself $175. 
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(Continued from page 39) 
apartments and office structures in ex- 
cess of requirements. Building permit 
totals, it is true, showed a gitin of 12 per 
cent, in March, over the like month a 
year ago but analysis of the return* 
shows that, this was accounted for en- 
tirely by the Manhattan borough of New 
York City, where a large number of per- 
mits was filed to escape impending legal 
ri'-i notions. 

With New York's total deducted there 
was a decrease of 16.1 per cent from a 
year ago, while the quarter's total for 
all cities, New York included, revealed a 
drop of 3.7 per cent. This reduction in 
the value of new building found reflection 
in -luggish markets for building materi- 
als, notably common brick. 

Lumber production was below orders, 
chiefly owing to the low level of forest and 
mill operations in the early part of the 
yeur. 

An attempt by petroleum producers to 
reduce the overproduction of crude oil by 
means of international restrictive agree- 
ment was barred by an opinion by the 
Federal Attorney General holding that 
stieh an agseement might prove a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws. 

Oklahoma producers, however, man- 
aged to cut down the output within their 
•state to a certain extent. The country's 
production of petroleum in February was 
at the highest rate on record and the 
hrct two months of the year showed an 
increase of 11.7 per cent over a year ago, 
while consumption increased l-'i per cent. 
Gasoline production and consumption 
gained 19.6 per cent and 7.5 per cent re- 
spectively over the first two months of 
102S. 

Some other unfavorable items may be 
briefly mentioned, these including reiwrts 
'hat the rise in copper prices hud affected 
Sales of electrical apparatus, that some 
(> f (lie gain in unfilled steel orders was 
due to duplications of orders by con- 
sumers and that stocks of automobiles 
"i manufacturers' and dealers' hands were 
""n it larger than a year ago. 



Crop Situation Uncertain 

crop situation was very imcer- 
*- lain. Winter wheat came through the 
cold 
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ivison in better condition than had 
Deen expected, and the large stocks of 
xv peat remaining from last year's crop, 
with the reduced level of exports, ap- 
parently pointed to a smaller acreage 
°» spring wheat to be planted this year. 

On the other hand, recent reports from 
wttope of adverse weather conditions 
'"ay indicate a decline in the 1029 Euro- 
PWtB wheat crop and a consequently 
'"•"'■r demand for our grain. Cotton 
Planting has been delayed bv wet weather 
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and the area to be planted is in doubt. 
A reduction in the acreage planted east 
of the Mississippi seemed likely. 

The general level of commodity prices 
declined slightly in March despite a 
sharp gain in the metals group, led by 
copper. Decreases were exhibited by most 
of the farm products, except in live stock, 
and by leather, naval stores and rubber. 
Wheat prices in March and early April 
came close to the lowest of the season. 

Mail-Order Sales Gain 

SALES of mail-order houses in March 
showed a gain of 27.8 per cent over 
the like month a year ago and there was 
an increase of 25.1 per cent for the first 
quarter. Chain-store sales rose 28.5 per 
cent in March and 262 per cent in the 
first three months of the year. Sales of 
the two groups of retail distributors com- 
bined showed an increase of 282 per 
cent in March and of 25.9 per cent for 
the first quarter. 

These groups were evidently benefited 
by the earlier date of Easter, as were the 
department stores, which, despite the 
shorter working period in March, re- 
vealed an increase of 6.1 per cent. 

Percentages of increase or decrease re- 
vealed by other statistical measures for 
March and the first quarter may be of 
interest. Steel production in March 
showed a gain of 12 per cent over the 
like month a year ago and for the three 
months' period there was an increase of 
10.3 per cent while both monthly and 
quarterly totals set new high records for 
all time. Pig iron production showed a 
gain of 16.1 per cent for March and of 
15.6 per cent for the quarter, the three 
months' output being the largest for any 
like period, except the second quarter of 
1023. The increase in automobile produc- 
tion in March is estimated at 3S per cent 
and for the quarter at 50 per cent. 

Freight car loadings on the Class I 
railroads for the three months' period 
were three per cent larger than a year 
ago, but 3.2 per cent below the like period 
of 1927, declines being shown in the move- 
ment of coal, merchandise, forest prod- 
ucts, ore and live stock. 

Revenue statistics for the railroads are 
available, for January and February and 
reveal a gain of 5.1 per cent in gross in- 
come over the first two months of 1928, 
with an increase of 28.2 per cent in net 
earnings, operating expenses having risen 
only nine-tenths of one per cent. 

Deliveries of raw silk to the mills in 
March revealed a decline of 4.2 per 
cent from a year ago and for the quar- 
ter there was a drop of one per cent. Silk 
imports, however, rose 5.6 per cent for 
the first quarter, despite a drop of 4.7 
per cent in March. Orders for freight 
cars placed by the railroads in the first 
quarter of the year were nearly as large 
as the total for 192S, while unfilled orders 
for locomotives at the quarter's end were 
the largest since late in 1926. 
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Untangling the 
Government 

{Continued from page 30) 
earth and another department doing the 
conserving of its subsurface. This ar- 
rangement would be wholly logical if the 
major purposes here in mind were the 
promotion and development of the wel- 
fare and wealth of the mineral industry 
and the agricultural industry respectively 
and separately. 

If, however, there is any validity in a 
major purpose of conservation for the 
general common benefit of our whole 
population, the arrangement thus pro- 
posed can never conceivably lje granted. 

On the contrary, instead of a further 
splitting of our public domain, there must 
be a reunion of all its minerals, of all its 
trees, of all its grasses, of all its water- 
falls, of all its wild animal refuges, of all 
its recreational facilities, into one coher- 
ent conservational federal organization 
and movement. 



The Conservation Agencies 

THE Forest Service, which has been 
magnificently conducted, is domi- 
nantly a part of that movement and ac- 
cordingly is marked by fate to be a part 
of that organization. 

So are the fishes of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce struggle- againsi <1k 
decline in the number of our fishes just 
as the Forest Service of the Department 
of Agriculture struggles against the de- 
cline in the number of our trees, and just 
as the Biological Survey of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture struggles against the 
decline in the number of our wild animals 
and just as the General Land Office of the 
Interior Department is now beginning to 
struggle against the national decline in the 
Volume of our underground petroleum 
and other mineral deposits. 

All these efforts, no matter what inci- 
dental and varying commercial connec- 
tions and consequences they may have, 
tire primarily dedicated to conservation 
rather than to what is technically called 
promotion. 

It should be noted that we have two 
great promotion departments. The De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are engaged, respec- 
tively, in promoting the immediate pros- 
perity of our agricultural industry and of 
"Ur nonagrieultural industries. It is right 
to put into those departments all agen- 
cies which, like the Department of Agri- 
culture's Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomies or like the Department of Com- 
merce's Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, are primarily promotional. 

It cannot he truly said, however, that 
the Bureau of Fisheries of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is primarily promo- 
tional. The great aim of that bureau is 
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not to spur us onward in attacks on the 
tithes but to accumulate fishes to take the 
places of those we have already attacked 
and consumed. Last year, from its hatch- 
eries, the Bureau of Fisheries deposited 
in our oceanic and interior waters more 
than seven billion fishes and fish eggs. 

The Bureau of Fisheries also protects 
sea otters, sea lions, fur seals and foxes 
in Alaska, where the Biological Survey of 
the Department of Agriculture also con- 
ducts its interesting experiments with the 
reindeer which so famously and fatuously 
belong within the jurisdiction of the Bu- 
reau of Education of the Interior De- 
partment and where the inquisitive scien- 
tists of the Biological Survey have per- 
suaded caribou to intermarry with rein- 
deer and have thus produced six mixed 
breed fawns which were five pounds heav- 
ier at birth than ordinary reindeer fawns. 

Who can seriously deny that all these 
endeavors, no matter how promotional 
in their ultimate results, are dominantly 
conservational in their instant prime aims 
and acts? 

The Secretary's Job 

A£ for the great parks of nur National 
l\ Park Service, they are, of course, 
completely conservational in their final 
purpose as well as in their immediate 
nature. 

Dominant opinion accordingly among 
the most authoritative federal reorgan- 
izes in Washington at this moment would 
erect m the Department of the Interior, 
rechristened "The Department of Public 
Domain and Public Works," an Assistant 
Secretary of Conservation with a Con- 
servation Division under him containing 
most, if not all, of these federal agencies. 

1. The General Land Office of the De- 
partment of the Interior because it deals 
with the vast expanses of our unappropri- 
ated federal lands which should be ad- 
ministered now in the spirit not so much 
of promoting as of regularizing and even 
checking the depletion of their surface 
and subsurface resources. 

2. The Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 
Department of the Interior because it 
deals with extensive Indian lands prnduc- 
ing large < j> i; iiiT.it of minerals ami metals 
and trees. 

3. The Geological Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior because it does 
the drilling, mapping, and other labors 
which result in the classifying of different 
areas of our public domain for different 
varieties of potential usefulness. 

4. The geodetic part of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey of the Department of 
Commerce because it does the funda- 
mental surveying underlying the mapping 
of the Geological Survey. 

5. The Forest Sen-ice of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture because every inch of 
land which it. administers was given to it 

' primarily not to be an hourly aid to busi- 
ness but a timeless reservoir of resources. 

6. The Federal Power Commission be- 



cause virtually nine-tenths of the appli- 
cations coming to it for the use of water 
in the development of hydroelectric pow- 
er deal with water flowing in our unap- 
propriated Federal lands, our Indian lands 
or in our national forests. 

7. The Bureau of Fisheries of the De- 
partment of Commerce because it deals 
with more fishes. 

8. The Biological Survey of the De- 
partment of Agriculture because it deals 
with more wild animals of all sorts and 
because its refuges are simply national 
parks for our subhuman fellow citizens. 

9. The National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior because it 
conserves eternal recreational facilities for 
our human population. 

10. The National Forest Reservation 
Commission because it purchases enor- 
mous tracts of land for our system of na- 
tional forests and because it is surely pre- 
posterous that this purchasing should be 
done, as it now is, under the chairmanship 
of the Secretary of War. A Secretary of 
War exists for a purpose precisely the op- 
posite of conservation. His great mission 
is to get ready to fight and to destroy. He 
should be left free for it. 

Such is the picture in this matter now 
drawn by our federal reorganizers in the 
administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment. The basic cpiestion remains — 
should there be, or should there not be, a 
major purpose of conservation? That 
question can be settled only by Congress. 

We must accordingly interrupt our 
ready renovating of our federal adminis- 
trative machine to look for a moment at 
the character and views of our legislative 
masters on Capitol Hill. 

A fourth fact-finding article by William 
Hard on reorganizing the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be published in the Jxtne Na- 
tion 's BrsiM.--. 



Making Sales Easy 

rpiIE discovery that clerks in ret ad 
A stores, as well as the forces of Nature, 
follow the lines of least resistance has 
brought about a substantial increase in 
sales for a certain nationally known man- 
ufacturer of men's furnishings. 

This mtinufacturer's sales manager 
strolled into a haberdashery recently and 
asked for an article included in the line 
of goods his company makes. 

"Why did you hand me this particular 
make of article," he asked the clerk after 
his purchase had been wrapped and 
handed to him. 

"No particular reason, except that it 
was the easiest to reach," the clerk an- 
swered. 

The sales manager turned the clerk's 
reply over in his mind. Then he ordered 
his supervisors to concentrate on getting 
the stores that carried his company's 
products to place them on shelves of el- 
bow height — with *he results noted above. 
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Come this summer 

-to investigate new markets 
-to enjoy your finest vacation 



You have probably been thinking for 
years of a California vacation. Beauti- 
ful playgrounds — Yosemite, Lake Ta- 
hoe, the giant Redwoods, Monterey 
Peninsula, Lassen Volcanic National 
Park and a hundred others, natural 
havens for recreation and rest — all are 
easily accessible from San Francisco. 
This too, is America's coolest summer 
city with an average summer temper- 
ature of 59° — cool, rainless days. 

As you are vacationing you may also 
be investigating market developments 
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that will pay enormous dividends. 
Here is a great concentration of con- 
sumers who possess more than aver- 
age per capita wealth. San Francisco, 
the central city of this rapidly grow- 
ing market, is the logical point from 
which to conduct such a business 
survey, or to serve this market 

1 1,000,000 people who live west of 
the Rockies can be more quickly and 
economically served from San Fran- 
cisco. Half the population of Califor- 
nia lives within a radius of 150 miles 
of this city, while 1,600,000 people 
live within a radius of an hour's ride 

Here, too, is the natural gateway to 
markets formed by the 900,000,000 peo- 
ple in the lands bordering the Pacific. 
These people are awakening to modern 
progress and demanding modern products. 
Thus even today while this development 
is in its early stages, San Francisco's port 
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business ranks second in the United States 
in the value of water borne tonnage. 

This is the headquarters city for the 
leading financial, commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the Pacific Coast. 
Select San Francisco for your summer 
and enjoy vacation and business rewards. 

Facts about California vacations and 
facts about California opportunities are 
published in two well-illustrated books 
which will be sent you without charge. 



SAM FltAWCISCO 
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AVERAGE SUMMER 
TEMPERATURE r~/-\ ° 



* E 



CALIFORMANS INC. 
Dept. 1305 
703 IVfarlcet Street, San Francisco 
You may send the free books, "California Vacations" and "Why Manu- 
facturers Choose San Fr,inciso>." to: 

Address - - — - — — 



Whrn writ wo '» f'« ""»'■ i v s » Inc. plmnr mrnllon Xation't Hiu'mttt 
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ackaging Service 

ALL of the Hinde & Dauch mills, factories and service 
JL V stations are situated in the industrial area of the 
United States and Canada. 



No matter where your factory is located in this 
region, H & D service is within easy reach of your 

Is it any wonder then that H & D 
has become the preferred choice of 
so many manufacturers for their cor- 
rugated fibre shipping box require- 
ments? H & D strategic locations 
not only make possible quick de- 
livery—reducing the need for large 
stocks of boxes in your warehouse 
-—but also make available prompt 
and efficient cooperation from the 
nearest H & D unit- 



great 
door. 




H&D Package Engineers art solving 
packaging problems for scores of proa- 
tuts every day. This same packaging 
service is at your disposal. "Package 
Engineering" is the till* of the latest 
H&D booklet that explains bow 
Hinde & Dauch facilities can benefit 
you. Mail the coupon for a fret copy. 



\ 



THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., 304 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio 



fifed 



HINDE & DAUCH ^fe SHIPPING BOXES 




THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 304 Decatur Street. Sandusky, Ohio 
Please send a copy of "Package Engineering" to 

Name . 

Address - 



Town 



Business 



Be a Collector and Live Longer 



By JAMES E. BOYLE 

Professor of Rural Economics, Cornell University 

Illustrated by D'Arcy 
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HAVE a feeling that most 
business men die too young. 
I have noticed, for instance, 
that former presidents of the 
Chicago Board of Trade have died 
while still comparatively young or 
middle-aged men. 

Like most men of large business 
interests, they do not play enough. 
They are married to their business. 
This sort of life dwarfs a man and 
cheats him out of the good things 
within his reach. 

So I am preaching a layman's ser- 
mon to the business man. The pur- 
pose is not to scold; but to exhort 
him to increase the dividends of his 
own hnppiness by 50 per cent or 
more by adopting a new and happy 
hobby — that of collecting. Preferably he 
should be a book collector. 

"But," the business man may ask, 
"what is there interesting left for me to 
collect?" 

The whole ocean of curious, interesting 
and valuable things remains to be ex- 
plored. Chancellor Snow became famous 
as a bug collector, or rather as the collec- 
tor of one particular bug. The British 
Museum had to borrow this insect speci- 
men from him because it did not have one 
like it. 

Since there are already 700,000 named 
insects in the world, and more than twice 
that many yet unnamed, it is obvious that 
if any man wants to be a bug collector he 
has his life work cut out for him. 

One friend of mine is a botanist and now 




Collecting increases happiness 50 per cent 

has more than 100,000 named specimens 
of plants in his private collection. A Chi- 
cago journalist is a collector of aquatints. 
The late Professor Tichenor was a collec- 
tor of clocks and old coins. 

But I believe book collecting is the easi- 
est field to get into and out of, And 
the one offering the most opportuni- 
ties in any neighborhood. Books, di- 
aries and similar written records mi- 
grate readily from the original homes 
to the cities, villages and farm houses 
of the United States as well as other 
countries. 




Another amateur collector was gather- 
ing written records of early agriculture in 
Jefferson County, New York, in the form 
of farmers' diaries, journals, account 
books and letters. He reported to the local 
newspaper the story of his best finds. A 
copy of this paper went to a subscriber at 
Pontiac, 111., a woman SO years old. 

She at once wrote to the collector that 
this story reminded her of her father's old 
diary which had been in her possession for 
years and which she would like to see go 
back to its home state to stay since she 
was near the end of her life. So the diary 
came to the collector. Itproved an exceed- 
ingly interesting document because it 
gave, among other things, the fanner's in- 
timate experience in the panic of 1837. 

These stories are typical. Every old 
farm house or village or city house has 
hidden in some old trunk or attic precious 
records which, in nine cases out of ten are 
lost forever. The first big surprise in col- 
lecting is the iimount of good material 
close at hand once you begin to search in 



I 



Journals Hold Interest 

F the collector takes to books and 



Every farmhouse has a trunk full of 
precious records t~i some old trunk 



manuscript records rather than to 
l>otany, or entomology, or art, or an- 
tiques, he will have a rich field right 
at his door. 

One young man I know started to 
collect records showing the agricul- 
tural history of one of the eastern 
states, especially such records as farmer 
diaries, account books, journals, old let- 
ters, county fair posters, premium lists, 
journals and ledgers of old grist mills and 
(lour mills, old country stores, and so on. 

In a few trips in his car he collected in 
one county more than 100 old diaries and 
note books of farmers. 

In one case a farmer's diary, covering a 
period of . r >o years and filling fiv e large vol- 
umes was obtained. This record gave the 
daily life of the farmer and his community 
from the time the man was 18 until his 
death at the age of 73. 




The preacher found the barber about 
to tear a page from a rare old Bible 

earnest for it. The pursuit is full of pleas- 
ant, surprises. 

lb-call, for iiii-taiicc, 1 he New England 
preacher of the early ISOO's who was a 
collector in a very humble way. His hobby 
was rare Bibles. He had heard of the Eliot 
Bible printed in America in the Mohican 
language and knew that one copy hail 
gone to Charles II of England. But he had 
never hoped to buy a copy for himself. 

One day he was in a village barber shop. 
The barber turned to a curious old book 
and was about to tear a leaf from it to use 
for shaving paper. The preacher, having 
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BLAW-KNOX STANDARD STEEL BUILDINGS 




cAS IF BY MAGIC 



Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are erected in a remarkably 
short time and ready for occupancy — complete to the last detail, 
down to locks and keys. The seeming magic that makes this pos- 
sible is complete standardization — copper alloyed, galvanized steel 
parts fabricated in quantity and carried in stock for quick ship- 
ment — combinations to provide practically any type of one-storv 
building required by industry. But quick availability is not the 
only desirable feature of Blaw-Knox Buildings — they are easily 
added to or dismantled and re-erected in new locations. Lasting 
qualities are built in — roofs are insured for ten years and last much 
longer. Blaw-Knox Standard Steel Buildings are fircsafc, rust 
resisting and absolutely weathertight. They are easily heated and 
ventilated, businesslike in appearance and practical in the ex- 
treme — they are the lowest cost per year all steel buildings. 



BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

6)2 Farmers Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa, 



New York 
Chicago 



Boston 

San Franciica 



Cleveland 
Detroit 



Baltimore 
Buffalo 



Birmingham 
Phila dclphia 



New illustrated 36-pagc 
catalog showing Blaw- 
Knox Buildings in many 
industries. Your request 
for a copy will be honored 
promptly. Ask our near- 
est District Office for 
BULLETIN 1057. 
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PowesPj cost per year 
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:i tender conscience toward violating anv 
bom, stayed the harber'.s hand. 

To his amazement the old book proved 
io be a fine copy of the Eliot Bible. 

Thus, in the most out-of-the-way places 
does the collector make his best find.*. Ex- 
amples like this could be multiplied almost 
without limit. 

The business man who starts to collect 
books, manuscripts, diaries, journals, let- 
ters, treaties, contracts, decrees, mini- 
dates, or any other form of records dealing 
with the evolution of his own business will 



Sunday (Matfl^ 
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HAT A CHARMING custom it is, to 
give Mother flowers on Her Day. Wouldn't 
it be fine for your family to adopt the idea 
this year? Mother is always doing tender, 
thoughtful little things for us. Now, 
here is something we can do for her that 
will give pleasure out of all proportion 
to its trifling cost 
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LOOK FOR 

THIS SYMBOL— THE SIGN OF A GOOD FLORIST 





Any tom who wants to collect bugs 
has his life work cut out for him 

hm* i hobby that will grow in interest 
durmjr his whole lifetime. 

Is he interested in textiles? Then he will 
be interested it) that period some SO to 
100 years ago when the craze of silkworm 
culture wept this entire country. It was 
a grand orgy of speculation. At'least six 
journals devoted to the mulberry tree and 
the silkworm were started. BuMvho now 
has complete sets of these journals? No 
one, so far as I know. Yet they could he 
collected. They would be more than Curi- 
ous— they would be ol.jp,., ], <>ull> ;„ „„_ 

wise speculation. It would probably take 
a live collector 15 years to assemble com- 
plete sets of these old silk journals. 

Banking offers a much wider field for 
collection of documents for there have 
been so many vicissitudes in this business. 

All the great businesses and all the pro- 
fessions offer magnificent and tempting 
opportunities to the collector. In a small 
way I have been collecting material on 
the grain trade for 25 years and can testi- 
fy to the zest of it. Not onlv do these old 
documents have educational value but 
they have great human interest. They re- 
produce not merely the facts but the spir- 
it, the very atmosphere of the past. 

The book collector has another advan- 
':'!-"■. He can devote as much or as little 
nine andmoney to his bobby as he pleases. 
Ninie collectors get much enjoyment out 
of trending as little as $100 3 year; some 
spod as much as a million. There is a 
wide range of choice here. 

The main thing is to get started on this 
new adventure. For collecting will keep a 
man young, prolong his life and make him 
a better husband, father, business man 
and citizen. 
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PROTECT LITE AND 
HAPPINESS AS WELT 
AS YOUR DOLLARS 



The clouds of smoke pouring from business smokestacks 
and from residential chimneys are menaces to the health 
and happiness of every citizen. 

Respiratory diseases flourish wherever smoke clouds 
obscure the sun; vitality is lowered; certain malignant 
scourges seem to prosper; children fail to develop as 
they should. 

But if the plea of humanity cannot move one to do his 
share to abate the smoke evil, perhaps the loss of the dol- 
lars and cents that smoke destroys may bring action. 

Various estimates place this loss in the United States to 
be about $500,000,000 yearly— a fearful tax to pay for 
the privilege oE injuring health and destroying beauty. 

Metals corrode faster, masonry disintegrates, buildings 
must be washed expensively, materials wear out more 
quickly, plant life is starved, stocks of goods are depre- 
ciated, working efficiency is lowered and fuel is wasted. 

In power plants smoke abatement and operating sav- 
ings can be made by proper firing and proper equipment. 
Individuals, whose collective efforts, in Chicago, for ex- 
ample, account for 567'' of the smoke nuisance, can most 
easily, satisfactorily, and economically do their part in 
preventing smoke pollution by burning sootless, smoke- 
less Famous Reading Anthracite. 

A. J. MALONEY 

Pretident 



PH I LADE LP H IA ANP READ I N G 
[DAL nh IRON COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA ■ NEW YORK • BOSTON ■ BUFFALO > DETROIT - TOLEDO • CHICAGO • MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS • ST. PAUL • ROCHESTER BALTIMORE WASHINGTON ■ READING • MONTREAL, CANADA 
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And the ItoMic. ... 

Re sponded™. ii 
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The open door policy wins the public's interest and confi- 
dence. Recently, the Granite Trust Company invited the people of Quincy, 
Mass., to see the protective details that make for outstanding safety in vault 
construction. 3.000 people responded! It was an unusual demonstration of 
ublic interest in the protection of valuables. It proved conclusively that the 
ank which reveals tne outstanding 3 -point Protective feature of Steelcrete 
Vaults, has a distinct advantage over other banks in appealing to safe 
deposit renters. 

Steelcrete Vaults arc proof against cutting flame, drill and explosives. 
Thousands of strands of interlocked steel thoroughly embedded in concrete 
adequately reinforces the Vault at every point of attack. The Granite Trust 
Company say, "We made a thorough investigation he- 
fore awarding the contract for Steelcrete for our new 
vault, and we believe there is no more effective method 
of wall construi .ion than Steelcrete and concrete." 

Send for illustrated literature. 

THE CONSOLIDATED EXPANDED METAL COMPANIES 
Steelcrete Building. If heeling, ff est la. 
Branches: Boston Cleveland Philadelphia Pittaimrgh 
Chicago .New York BufTulo 
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CUTTING FLAME 




New home or tlieCranlie 
Trust C'onumnv, 
quIncjr.Maa. 
Architteu: 
J Wlllinnn Ileal Sons, 
Boa Ion 
Gmrr i Contractor: 
L, P.SouleiSon. Boston 



OTHER STEELCRETE PRODUCTS FOR SAFETY 

FRAME BAR and Industrial Mesh for Window Guards . . . Industrial Mesh for Safety 
Guards and Partitions . . . Metal Lath . . . Expanded Metal Concrete Reinforcement 

n'hrn writing to Titr CoxM.RKTr.il Expiximt Vrru. Cn-urtxmt plrarr mntion Xation'n «,„„..• 



South America 
Awakes 

(Continued from jxige 30) 
direction. Some of the current struggles 
for South American markets will be out- 
of-date in another generation. 

For example, Brazil, the Argentine, 
possihly other advanced countries like 
Chile, will l )e making their own fabrics. 

Tims, in the comparatively near fatal*, 
North American and world business must 
;'<-''ept l he Sou i has a powerful competitor 
in important food, textile and ore markets 
at least— possibly in others. 

That, time is bound to come as the un- 
tapped wealth of this great continent at- 
tracts capital, engineering skill and in- 
dustrial experts. Most of these necessi- 
ties must come from nations outside 
South America. The United States is the 
natural country to supply them but al- 
ready the Germans and French outnum- 
ber us in one important field— aerial 
transportation. And the airplane and au- 
to will, because of the nature of the coun- 
try, play important parts in the develop- 
ment of South America. 

Talk of railroad development in this 
mountain-slashed and water-lwund coun- 
try is, so far as I observed, obsolete. Time 
was when the prophets of the two Amer- 
icas considered the idea of a Pan-Ameri- 
can railroad, a line of continuous com- 
munication from Toronto to the Horn. 
1 rogress has dissipated that dream; there 
are now cheaper and better ways 

Sector after sector of that line, as it 
exists on paper, must traverse country 
which could be engineered only at fan- 
tastic expense. 

One who has never seen the Andw 
can but dimly imagine what barriers they 
present. Possibly most of my readers 
know that South America, in all its length 
of some 6,000 miles, is traversed from west 
to cast by only one railroad— that be- 
tween Valparaiso and Buenos Aires. In 
its critical stretch across the Andean 
passes it is a cogwheel affair and an en- 
emeenng man-el of the world. 

A Railroad Like An Elevator 

VOO reach La pas, capital of impor- 
A taut Bolivia, by another cogwheel 
road that rises like an elevator and 
reaches, before it drops into La Paz, an 
jdtitude of 15,000 feet. That is 500 feel 
higher than the summits of Massive and 
Whitney, king-peaks of our Rockies and 
Reins. Opening up this world by rail- 
road would be slow, very slow. 

So South America must depend on 
the automobile and the airplane. The au- 
tomobile will do marvels for regions and 
resources that are awaiting means of 
transportation. The new government 
loans for transportation purposes envis- 
age only highways. 
V7e, who have stretched our own net - 
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work of improved roads from coast to 
coast, know more al)out highway con- 
struction than any other people. Bcsidwi 
providing the capital, we should inevi- 
tably take part in the work. Finally, we 
are providing, and will continue still more 
to provide, that which goes on the high- 
ways — the automobile. 

Our low-priced and moderate-priced 
cars, even when they come out from be- 
hind the intrenchments of the tariff, are 
lieyond competition. The automobile era 
has begun in South America; it is a craze, 
I furore. 

Planes May Hurdle Barriers 

FURTHERMORE no picture of a 
South America waking to a strone 
material development is complete without 
the airplane. Perhaps, when we work that 
machine out to its perfection, not liieh- 
ways but the air will surmount the bar- 
riers of the Andes and the Amazon. Most, 
countries have installed air-mail lines, and 
found them a notable success. In Pith. 
certain towns were but a year ago eight 
days, by llama-back and country stage, 
from Lima. Now they get the Lima mails 
in six hours. 

I mention Peru by instinct because that 
is the one country where un American 
firm is doing the job. In Colombia, the 
Argentine and Brazil, the Germans and 
French have beaten us to the field. 

Notably, France has her subsidized 
Paris-to- Buenos- Aires line; all air except 
the stretch from the bulge of the Afri- 
can coast to that of the South American, 
which she covers by a line of packet 
steamers subsidized at $3,000,000 a year. 
This t ransmission takes nine days, which 
may shortly lie pared to eight. 

Experts say that with proper land fa- 
cilities we can send mail from Wash- 
ington to Lima in 36 hours, and to Bue- 
nos Aires in 74. 

Judging by the Peruvian exp e rim ent, 
the local traffic will be heavy enough to 
carry the enterprise, without need of 
subsidy, 

Lindbergh has set another link in this 
route. It seems likely that within a year 
or so the Uti-hour mail to Lima will be a 
reality, and fast communications are the 
postulate of all intensified relations, 
whether political or commercial. 

Whatever else he has or lacks, Hoover 
is endowed with the precious quality of 
foresight. Doubtless, it was his sense of 
this new forward thrust in South Amer- 
ica and of our inevitable part in the com- 
ing era which inspired his quietly original 
act in taking his last vacation as a private 
citizen down under the Southern Cross. 
It was time, he must have felt, to begin 
laying foundations sound and true; to kill 
in the egg those misunderstandings which 
might lead on their part to undue suspi- 
cion of this powerful northern neighbor 
and on our part to the outworn and 
dangerous nineteenth-century policy of 
making the flag follow trade. 
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^Thermostatic 

CONTRO] 



Electric refrigeration in_ hundreds of thousands 
of American homes, is now a commonplace 
cold fact. Its automatic efficiency is so entirely 
carefree, that while families may marvel at its 
mysterious workings, they arc but little con- 
ceriu'il li» know the scientific and mechanical 
reason for such constant and dependable opera- 
tion. 

Otic factor i*"/ Particular Inlerestln this magical 
mechanism of the high grade electric refrigera- 
tion, that factor is the famous Sylphon Bellows. 
It is the faithful guardian, the canny band, which, 
as changing conditions demand, automatically 
turns on or off the power current to the com- 
pressor. The Sylphon Bellows' Job is to maintain 
in food compartments and ice cube trays, a con- 
stant temperature, — exactly at the predeter- 
mined point, and year in and year out — it docs it. 



THE 



BELLOWS 



The Sylphnn Bellow* originated ami patented by 
the Fulton Svlpbnn Company im (tip motor rlrmrni 
in t h'.iis.., ,i<li iif 1 1 u-r mo* l:i I 4 in the moil highly 
recognized radiator trapa. refrigerator*, automo- 
biles, industrial and building temperature regu- 
lator* and many other diaphragm application*.. 

Drawn and formed without seams from a aheet^ of 
specially prepared metal* it require* many exacting 
operations to form the corrugations which provide 
smooth and quick response to any contracting or 
expanding impulse. 

Svlphnn Regulators for the control of tempera! urn 
or pressures of air, liquids or gates have for many 
yrnrs found extrusive and diversified employment 
and are favorably known to engineers, architects 
and manufacturing executives. To those interested 
we extend a cordial in vital ion to lubmjt to our engi- 
neers (without obligation! problems involving Syl- 
phon Temperature or Pressure Control. 

A DDK ESS LETTERS TO DEPARTMENT N 
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HNOXVILLE TCNNESWt 



Rr|.rf«rnl.ni«r. in all Principal Cittm In II. S. A. Fiirnpcan rtrpmmlnli'r.. Cmmut V.Itc ft 
t nlt . < Company. Ltd, tt-2 Kolry St.. LaaSM. W. 1. Knulnnd— (jinadina RcpMMnlatiiM, 
D.rtlnK llru... Ltd.. 140 i'riuee St., Moutr.al, Our., (lanuilu. 
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IN -TORONTO 



Next month ... at the mid-continent meeting place of many nations ... the largest hotel 
in the British empire opens its doors and offers its hospitality. 22 floors of the most 
modern facilities required hy exacting travellers. The entire second floor and its 
mezzanine is for conventions ... half an acre of concert and convention hall with mam- 
moth organ, ball room and banquet hall . . . convention seating for 4,070 . . . banquet- 
seating for 2,720 ... Canadian Pacific has built The Royal York ... Canadian Pacific will 
run it, with a service and cuisine famous on every horizon. Conventions now hooking. 

OYAL^YORK 

CAN \ I) IAN UTORKff PACIFIC 



Whrn writing to Royal York flmrx. ptttitt' mrntinn Sotwn't Rutinr*.* 



The New "Woman in Business 

By AGNES C. LAUT 



Author of "HeralJs of Empire" 



I HAD the good fortune, while 
crossing the continent last month 
1o meet a type of business wom- 
an whose amazing climb on the 
ladder of business has left me quite 
breathless. 

She is the woman buyer for the big 
deportment store shop, the chain store, 
the mail-order house, the exclusive 
specialty costume place. I had encoun- 
tered the woman buyer frequently be- 
fore, on her yearly or half-yenrly jour- 
ney to Europe to do her major buying 
or to try to foresee what styles were to 
be dictated from Paris. 

Ten years ago, I was interested to 
learn that some of the best buyers were 
earning from $10,000 to $'20,000 a year 
— more than the majority of state gov- 
ernors, much more than the vice presi- 
dents and assistant executives in big 
corporations, as much as the best pai l 
university heads, and, on the average 
more than many stars in the theatrical 
and operatic world. 

When I say best buyers, I mean buy- 
ers who could forecast what the public 
would take and what it would not, and 
who were such good judges of real value- 
that their houses would not, in the swift 
shift of fashion, be cluttered with costly 
leftover stocks to be sacrificed or mad" 
over. Women btivers, handling from 
$500,000 to $1,000.(11)0 fnr their linns, 
were worth $10,(X»0 to $20,000 a year— 
and they got it. 
Rut now we have nn entirely new type. 
They are going east from the Pacific 
Coast every month or every two months. 
They are going from interior points, such 
18 St. Paul and Denver, every month or 
two weeks. From Chicago, I'itlsburgh and 
*uch centers they are going every week. 
They are not buying much at a time, but 
they are buying closer to public demands. 
Ry watching closely the turnover in their 
°wn departments, they are feeling the 
pulse of public demand. They arc letting 
public demand create the fashions, rath- 
er than permitting the fashions to dictate 
to the public taste. 

That, of itself, constitutes a revolution. 
It touches everv line from shoes to hats. 




MODERN business and the woman 
worker have changed their attitudes 
toward each other 



The woman buyers told me they 
ascribed a great deal of this change to the 
motor. Women no longer waste time 
changing costumes three and four times a 
day. They demand clothing that suits 
them. They will no longer have dictated 
to them from any fashion center what 
doesn't suit them. 

And they are buying in the cities of the 
eastern states, not Europe. That is anoth- 
er revolution. 

A Lesson on Real Values 

THOUGH I am no fool on values this 
new type of buyer taught me more 
concerning true values than I ever knew 
!>efore. 

Take, for instance, what we call twilled 
cloths for suitings. I don't suppose there 
is a man or woman who has not had both 
pleasant anil unpleasant surprises in such 
suits. You had one suit and it pretty 
nearly defied time and wear. You liecame 
so enamored of that cloth that you at once 
bought another suit just like it. 

Just like it. but not quite. This new suit 



did everything it should not do and 
left undone all the things it should do 
It cost the same as the other. Yet you 
had to discard it at the end of three 
months' wear. 

"What was the matter with it?" 

I asked the question of a buyer from 
St. Paul, who used to be a buyer for a 
big San Francisco house. 

"Well, first, there was the war," she 
answered. 

"What had the war to do with suit- 
ings?" I asked. 

"Everything," she laughed. "Per- 
haps you remember the shift from Eu- 
ropean dyes to American dyes." 

I did. ' 

"Then, you will recall we had some 
trouble getting our dyes as fast and 
deep and rich as the European dyes. 
We have a lot of American dyes right 
up to the mark now. Before buying you 
should have taken those goods into the 
sunlight and examined both sides, esjie- 
cially with the light on a slant. Then 
you'd see the difference lictween a fast, 
rich, holding dye and a dye that would 
fade. Rut that isn't all. You should have 
examined the reverse side of the stri|>e to 
see if it was shoddy or the same fiber as 
the main goods." 

"What do you mean by shoddy? As 
much wool in the stripe?" 

"No, not necessarily. By shoddy I mean 
fewer strands of the fabric in the stripe." 

"But how would a greenhorn detect 
that?" 

"Give it I hard jerk east and west, ex- 
amine it closely, and you'll see what fiber 
gives and what doesn't Mind, I'm not 
saying there isn't a place in trade for 
cheap goods. There is. Many people can 
afford only cheap n I- " 

"In other words, let the buyer beware?" 

"No 6c aware and pay high prices only 
for true values. If you arc going to wear 
a suit for only one season or subject it to 
frightfully hard usage you are foolish to 
buy high-priced goods." 

My next illumination as to values came 
from a woman buyer of imported and do- 
mestic hats. Now, it so happens that my 
life for six or eight years has been one of 

1T3 
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ECUTiVES 
EXPRESS \ 
SERVICE 

days to Europe 

*^and back 



Simply notify your associates that 
your "office afloat" is the Majestic 
(the world's largest ship) or the pop- 
ular Ol mpic. Kor a more leisurely 
c roeai up— 1 h e Horn eric, Beige nland, 
Minnewatka or Minnetonka. 

Via radio you are in constant com- 
munication with your office ami with 
the market. Competent stenopra- 
phers and quiet conference room-, 
vbere you will not be disturbed, 

il from New York Saturday and 
make I..ni'li>ii nr I'.iri- appointment* 
for the following Friday. In 17 day* 
you can he home again. 

Often a good business investment 
from the standpoint of new acquaint- 
ances. Always a sound investment 
in health and recuperation. Yet the 
cost is well witbiu your means. 

HKEKJ.K SAILINGS 



For full information 
adrfrrm* So- 1 Hroudwfm. 
Srtm York, our ../(,..- 
WlrtfW" nUlhoris*^! 
fttramahip aa*nla. 



WHITE /TAR LINE 

MD/T AH 1 1 SI ATLANTIC THAN /PORT 1INE 
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constant travel by train and motor. Often 
I have to face public audiences without 
a change of vesture. Obviously, a cheap 
hat won't "stay put" with that sort of 
usage. I have had to buy expensive hats. 
I would be ashamed to confess what I 
have had to pay for them and I am still 
more ashamed to acknowledge that after 
three months of such wear as I give them 
they resemble the playthings of a puppy. 

I pulled out my hat box. 

"Now this — I am ashamed to say what 
I paid for it — " 

"You don't need to. I know. It's the 
most expensive fiber on the hat market — 
pure beaver fur clip." 

"Yes, but look at. the thing — it's satu- 
rated, almost tawny with dust and damp. 
It's absolutely shapeless." 

"Yes, but do you know what we do with 
such leftovers in our shops? We reblock 
them and retrim them to what the pub- 
lic demands and get the same good price 
for them. Now don't you dye this again. 
It is too good. Take it to the best hat 
cleaners and rebloekcrs. Have if reblocked 
to — ," and she told mc her judgment of 
the coming styles. 

I resurrected two other hats and, fol- 
lowing her advice, I had three new hats 
for the sum of $fi. I realized why she was 
so valuable to her employers. 

Another buyer taught me something 
concerning values in shoes. I don't sup- 
pose there is any woman who was not 
taught with high-priced boots when the 
shift to low shoes came. I was one of the 
unfortunates; I had about $fiO sheer waste 
in my boot box. 

"Have 'em cut down to shoes of the 
latest shape," the expert shoe buyer ad- 
vised. "Then to save your stockings where 
the sharp back edge cuts the heel have a 
chamois protector glued in." 

Following her advice, I spent $1.70 and 
saved $60. 

So I could go on and multiply examples 
of these women's knowledge of goods and 
values. 

Are such women valuable to their em- 
ployers? They are earning all they are 
paid and many times over. 

All began at the bottom of the ladder 
of business — one at $4 a week as a child 
"e:i shier" in the old low-wage era; an- 
other in the basement on a bargain-sale 
counter; another as a demonstrator in an 
importing department; yet another as a 
sample saleswoman among the shoe fitters. 

They Have Many New Fields 

SO one could go on and tell the story of 
women in insurance, in banks, in bond 
bouses, in real estate, in accounting, and 
as diet directors in hospitals, restaurant 
chains, and great corporations' lunch 
rooms. The latter, a few years ago, would 
have been regarded somewhat as upper 
cooks. Today, they are regarded as the 
guardians of health, experts who prevent 
waste of good foods. Many are univer- 
sity or hospital graduates who — seeing 



more teachers graduate than there were 
schools, more doctors than there were pa- 
tients, more lawyers than there were cli- 
ents — caught the new economic spirit and 
shifted their own inclinations and per- 
sonal abilities into less crowded fields. 

It is well known that in New York one 
of the best bond "salesmen" is a woman 
whose name has never oner appeared in 
print but whose earnings approximate 
$30,000 a year. Two of the best real estate 
agents in New York — whose valuations 
are sought by both buyers and sellers and 
whose advice is as good as their bonds — 
are women. One has been the friend oi 
Presidents. The other has colored blood in 
her veins. 

Maids Who Hail from College 

ONE of the revolutions in business life 
that has struck me is the change m 
the status of the colored maid in Pullman 
cars. To many she is still only "maid, 
maid," to be at beck and call, always cour- 
teous, always patient. But talk to some of 
the newer maids, those under 50 years of 
age. You'll find them full-fledged univer- 
sity graduates. I know one who is educat- 
ing her son as a doctor in Philadelphia. 
Another is putting her son through the 
great surgical schools of Europe so that he 
can come back and be a professor in his 
own colored schools. 

For years in New York, 1 employed as 
taxi man an old colored fellow who lied 
about his age to hold his license and who 
obviously couldn't resist the bottle. But 
his taximeter never lied, nor jigged sud- 
denly when you were not looking. One 
day, when he had scraped three cars 
ahead going into the Grand Central Sta- 
tion and all the colored redcaps had 
laughed, I exclaimed: 

"Look here Pat, you've got to let up on 
the bottle or you'll smash your neck, or 
smash mine." 

"Sure 1 won't," he answered, "the cops 
all know mc. I'll not get pinched! I'm 72. 
Me and the missus reckon our kids '11 fin- 
ish this year and then we'll both sit back 
pretty. Youngest boy finishing Boston 
Teek now. One girl finishing university 
course here — other tx>y and girl finishing 
off hospital courses in Europe." 

And it was true. All have finished their 
courses it in I the old couple — his wife was 
a scrub woman — are "sitting back pret- 
ty." One of the girls, as I recall, became a 
diet specialist and the other an anaest het U 
- 1 i : m list for surgery. They had caught 
the new idea during the war. 

But how high will or can women go on 
the new ladder of business? How can wo- 
men gain the same chance as men to go 
up to an executive position, or to become 
part owner in their venture? How can 
they insure their economic security? 

Parents who arc asking t hi - » truest ioii- 
should get out of their heads the foolish 
idea that modern girls are desirous of de- 
serting their old duties to husband, chil- 
dren and home. Their home job has gone 
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CLERICAL COMFORT 
MEANS GREATER 
EFFICIENCY • • • 

THERE'S nn air of quid efficiency, born of body comfort, 
altout an office equipped with aluminum chair-. 
They not only conform to the contour of the body, but 
are so light they can be rolled directly in front of the work 
at hand by the slightest impulse. There is no leaning or 
stretching into iiucoiufortahle postures. 

Proper distribution of weight — correct sitting — is always 
maintained. 

Then their welded, one-piece construction does away 
with squeaks and groans that come from loosened dowels 
— dried-out joints. Their exquisite finish — in flat enamel 
colors or in wood effects — make- them forever free from 
splinters that tear stockings and rasp llie clothing. 

Ou the economic ride, Aluminum Office Chairs are a 
sound investment. Their beauty, their comfort, their effi- 
ciency are as permanent as the light, strong, marvelous 
melal from which they are made. 

I't us scud you the booklet, ''Distinctive Aluminum 
Furniture for the < >lli< < containing descriptions ami illus- 
trations of chairs superbly suited to every office need. 




HUM 



OFFICE CHA1KK 



Aluminum Company of America 

2425 Oliver Building, Pitlnuurgh, I'a. 
Offices in 18 Principal American Cities 
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Arthur D* Little 

thinks that Louisiana is 
a Chemical El Dorado 

In a recent issue of "Industrial Bulletin,** published by 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., internationaliy-itnown industrial 
chemist, particular attention was called to the natural 
resources of Louisiana. He points out that the mineral 
resources of the state are a surprise to those who usually 
think of Louisiana as an agricultural state. With immense 
salt deposits of 99.8% purity, with the large petroleum pro- 
duction, with the largest natural gas reserves of any state 
in the Union, the state likewise lias considerable deposits 
of gypsum, sulphur, clay, building stone, and lignite. 
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H I ou t of the home. What they arc doing is 
to chase after it — generally to support the 
home, often to support dependents. In 
other cases, they have gone out. of the 
home because their hands were idle and 
lives vacuous. They sickened of being Ib- 
sen "dolls" and set out to become some- 
thing besides wax figures. 

Where modern women have gone into 
the great stores, the dye works, the manu- 
facture of clothing, what have they done? 
Just what their great-grandmothers did 
when they carded and washed and dyed 
the wools and flaxes and wove them into 
clothing for the family. 

The girl preparing for a business ca- 
reer and wondering what vocation to fol- 
low should consider first, the question of 
happiness. Anyone is a fool to go into any 
vocation in which she will not be happy. 
I know a Wall Street business man who 
says that unless a man can sing or whistle 
over his task in sheer gladness he will not 
succeed — he will be a square peg in a 
round hole. 

Education That Can't Be Used 



He says further: "Louisiana has 3 
prosperous and diversified agri- 
cultural industry. Fertile soils 
sill uncultivated, rich mineral 
resources, excellent transporta- 
tion, cheap fuel, a healthful cli- 
mate, and a better supply of 
labor than is possessed by most 
states. These promise a rapid 
development of the resources 
of the state and a stable pros- 



perity. Few places in the world 
are better fitted to serve as the 
center of chemical industries." 

Free Information 

A imtionally-known firm ol engineers 
has recently completed "A Survey 
of The New Orleans Industrial 
Zone." Write for a copy. Any 
specific information, technical or 
otherwise, will be furnished free, 
on request. Address: 



New Orleans Association of Commerce 



ROOM 301 



NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 



NEW ORLEANS 



!] 

Where Production and 
J Distribution Costs are Lower 



THEN there is the personal equation. 
Whyshould parents forcea girl through 
a university career if she has neither the 
desire for it nor the ability to use it? She 
may he a born saleswoman, a born hat 
trimmer, a born designer of gowns, a born 
cook, a born nurse, a born scientist in 
plant life, animal life, conservation of 
health. Why jam her with a type of knowl- 
edge she can't acquire and so can't apply? 

The big departmental and mail and 
chain houses, with few exceptions, are 
now closed corporations and she can't be- 
come an owner there. Especially is this 
true in the East, where big corporations 
are pretty well locked up in men's hands. 
11m in a chancing world, pariicularly in 
the West, these things are shifting and 
the woman equipped by training and ex- 
perience will find it possible to come into 
her own business or to create and manage 
her own firm. 

One point should be kept everlastingly 
in mind. Necessities are ever in demand; 
luxuries only as the public mood shifts 
and veers. Production and distribution of 
necessities involve sure jobs, good times 
or bad times. Production and distribution 
of luxuries provide sure jobs only so long 
at l imes are good and money plentiful. 

With these things in mind let the ambi- 
tious girl or woman set out in the pursuit 
of knowledge and understanding. Let her 
gain experience and learn how to apply 
it, cherish • wisdom and cultivate poise. 
Character, home training, self-training — 
these are equally important. Further let 
her gain the discipline taught by hard 
knocks and not whimper. 

Finally, and I 1hink this should be the 
guiding star of every life— let her build 
up health of body and health of mind. 

Observing these things, however high 
the ladder may extend in the business 
world, woman can yet mount to its top. 
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A State Goes into 
Business and Out 

{Continued from page 50) 
it is impossible to separate politics from 
state affairs whether they involve the 
passing of laws or the making of farm 
loans. This political influence had a pro- 
nounced bearing on the career of Rural 
Credits System in South Dakota almost 
from the beginning. Political henchmen 
obtained loans directly or indirectly. 
Funds were placed in friendly banks with- 
out due regard to their stability. Loans 
were advanced to farmers with no thought 
to their character or earning ability. 

This attitude was illustrated graphi- 
cally by State Senator T. M. Bailey of 
Sioux Falls, chairman of the Rural Cred- 
its Investigating Committee, in an address 
delivered to the Farm Mortgage Bankers' 
Association of America at Nashville, 
Tenn. In citing details of the investigation, 
Mr, Bailey said: 

The State Has No Choice 

I ASKED the Rural Credits Commis- 
sioner to explain why one-third of 
the board's loans were delinquent, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1925. He 6aid, and I qtiote him 
literally, 'The Rural Credits board gets 
all the poor quality loans, as the state 
has no way or no right to refuse, be- 
cause a man is poor, to take care of his 
loan. Consequently we get all the poor 
loans and just a fair projjortion of the 
high class ones. Consequently the large 
amount of our delinquents come, of 
course, from the poor class of loans, and 
from the fact that these people were heav- 
ily involved — mortgages and personal in- 
debtedness—for the past few years. Their 
personal property was tied up in the local 
institutions, their crop mortgaged and it 
was almost impossible for the board to get 
any money. 

" "The local bankers were in desperate 
straits, collectors getting every dollar they 
could from every source, and the general 
policy of the board wbf to lie as lenient 
as possible with the borrower. Conse- 
quently there is no doubt but that they 
were taken advantage of in many in- 
stances by both the borrower and the lo- 
cal institution. But the Rural Credits loan, 
as compared with other loans, is not of 
the same grade straight through.' " 

Another illustration of this was con- 
tinued in an address made by Commis- 
sioner McCullough before ihe South Da- 
kota Chamber of Commerce in January. 
1928: 

"It must be remembered, he said, "and 
the records will bear out the statement 
tlmt while the Rural Credits Board was 
making a large number of loans to farm- 
ers, a great many bankers were in strait- 
ened circumstances and had a large 
amount of frozen assets. The loans were 
negotiated through these banks to secure 
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The 

Comptometer-Plus 

When you buy a Comptometer you get 
something more than a machine. 

What you get is, the Comptometer — plus 
continuous constructive servicing which 
puts at your command, free of charge — 

— Proper installation of the machine 
by men who "know how." 

— Personal surveys to determine the 
most economical methods of routing the 
flow of work. 

— Personal help and advice in applying 
the Comptometer to operations such as 
Sales Distribution, Billing, Cost and 
other routines. 

— Personal and correspondence 
instruction for your operators on short- 
cut methods available with the 
Comptometer. 

— And above all, a dependable source 
of supply for permanent, temporary 
and relief operators, trained to use. 
Comptometer speed with accuracy. 

Felt a» Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1712 n. PauiinaSt., Chicago, 111. 



CONTROLLED -KEY 



"ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 

1/ not made by Felt 6? Tarrant it's not a Comptometer 
Only the Comptometer has the Controlled-key safeguard 
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Air- comfort every minute 

in u6 os tons new ^Mem orial Theatre . . . 



THE Radio-Keith-Orpheum Circuit recently 
took possession of this new Cathedral of 
recreation in Boston. A beautiful building — 
dedicated to the memory of a great impre- 
sario — and destined to provide popular enter- 
tainment twice daily to crowded houses. 

When three thousand people gather together 
in one auditorium the condition of the air is 
of greater importance than the technique of 
the actors. 

Clean, refreshing atmosphere is expected now- 
adays. It is assunJ at the Memorial Theatre! 
Fourteen huge Sturtevant Ventilating Fans 
circulate 480 torn of outdoor air every hour. 
In the winter it is tempered— in the summer 
it is cooled. 

It would be a pleasure to answer questions 
pertaining to modern ventilating apparatus. 

B. F. STURTEVANT CO., Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Plana at : Berkeley. C»l. »■ Camden. N.J. » Framinftham. Mast. 
Gait. Ontario * Hyde Park, Mail. * Sturtevant, Wi». 
OJuti in Principal Cititt 
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real estate loans and in that way raise 
funds to liquidate their frozen assets. 

"Anyone with keen business insight can 
readily see that a banker, finding himself 
i;i such a dilemma, would first make the 
application for a real estate loan to an in- 
surance company whereby he would re- 
ceive a commission. If it was a good loan, 
the insurance company would accept it 
btrl if it was an undesirable loan, it would 
be rejected. Then a new application would 
be made out to the Rural Credits Board 
and the appraisals stretched to the limit." 

A further flaw in State operation of a 
loaning business is found in the use of 
funds of the Rural Credits System to bol- 
ster up tottering banks. That such a prac- 
i ire was in vogue was openly admitted by 
Oov. William H. McMaster, now United 
States Senator, in 1921. In answer to crit- 
icism, he said: 

"You are told that your state officials, 
when there was a certain amount of 
money in the banks, went to Chicago and 
borrowed still more, when possibly they 
could have used the money in banks in 
South Dakota. The charge is true. 

"You are told that the Rural Credits 
Board kept in the banks of South Dakota 
for 10 or 12 months more than $2,000,000 
when it might have been loaned to the 
larmers of the state. The charge is true. 
But why? Because if last January (1921) 
there had been taken out of the banks of 
South Dakota this money, more than 100 
banks of the state would have- gone to 
ruin." 



Anhiurt: Thermal W. 
Umb. New York. N. Y. 

H/aling and VtnlilatiH% 
Cantracien: E.G. Wool- 
folkCo.. New Yocfc.N.V. 




HEATING - VENTILATING AND 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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The System was Much Abused 

»T1HE Rural Credits System was 
J. "worked" from the start in one way 
in particular that very likelv could be uti- 
lized in any state attempting such a sys- 
tem regardless of the quality of the man- 
agement. 

The prospective applicant would pur- 
chase a tract of practically worthless land 
m an isolated section of the state for a 
dollar or two an acre. He would see that 
the assessed valuation was boosted, not a 
difficult task with assessors always look- 
ing for pressure in the opposite direction. 

As the size of a Rural Credits loan was 
dependent upon the assessed valuation 
this applicant was now in a position to de- 
mand a loan. II,. would get the loan and 
forget about both the loan and the land 
permitting the Rural Credits Department 
to take it over. 

The temptation to employ Rural Cred- 
its funds for political purposes was al- 
ways at hand ud they were often so used. 

South Dakot*, one may be certain is 
through with Rural Credits. The princi- 
ple is almost entirely without friends to- 
day the few that it has being confined 
chiefly to those who are form! to defend 
their activities in the past. If any other 
state should ever contemplate the initia- 
tion of a rural credits system, it's mv ad- 
vice that a survey of South Dakot.Vs ex- 
perience be made first. 
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WASTED STEPS 

MEAN 

WASTED MONEY 




Have You Checked the Day's Mileage 
in Your Organization? 




"Wings of Business," 
a book which describes 
the function of Lam- 
son Pneumatic Tubes 
in bu±iness wiU be 
sent to you upon re- 
quest. 



A recent survey, made by one of the 
representative organizations of 
America, revealed that three hours out of 
every business day were spent in carrying 
papers back and forth — from one depart- 
ment to another. Only five hours were 
spent in productive effort — the work for 
which employes received eight hours pay. 
Three wasted hours! 

And, on the heels of this survey the 
company effected a saving of $100,000 
annually by keeping its employes at their 
desks working, instead of toting papers 
about the building, stopping to talk about 
last night's exploits or the day's problems, 
and through the elimination of those 
small, yet costly, errors that accompany 
this interruption of office routine. 

It is such savings that Lamson Pneu- 
matic Tube Systems are making in hun- 
dreds of business offices, factories, hotels 
and banks. Through the elimination of 
waste motion and effort, by whisking 
papers, documents, shipping orders, cor- 



respondence, money, records, tools and 
even small articles from one department 
to another in "split seconds", they keep 
employes at their desks. Work is brought 
to them in an even flow so that they are 
kept uniformly busy throughout the day. 

Have you checked the day's mileage in 
your organization? Do you know what 
the flow of papers is actually costing you? 
Are there departments in your organiza- 
tion where this flow is stopped — where 
papers stagnate? Are you paying an 
eight hour wage and receiving in return 
only five hours of productive effort? 

Let a Lamson expert answer these 
questions for you by analyzing your plant 
or office. He will gladly study your 
problems for the purpose of "stepping 
up" personnel production through the 
use of mechanical messengers. That is 
his job and our contribution to American 
progress. You will incur no obligation 
by calling him in. Hundredsof executives 
have profited by taking this step. 



THE LAMSON COMPANY, SYRACUSE, 

Offices in all Principal Cities 



N. Y. 



LAMSON 

PNEUMATIC 




TUBE SYSTEMS 



Speed the Departmental </ / Interchange of Papers, Files and Messages 
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"I believe in plenty of light. 
It is an aid to cheerfulness and 
productivity." 

President 
The Curtis Publishing Company 




One-third the Nation's Manufacturing 
is Done Under Artificial Light 



EVERY factory has to use artificial illumination 
some of the time. Many parts of many factories 
must use artificial illumination all the time. 
There are win' or working hours when the sun does not 
shine. There are dark days when sunlight is feeble arid 
must be supplemented by electricity. There are dark 
corners and central areas far from the windows. 

The total resuJt is that one-third the nation "s poods 
are made under artificial lifrht. They cost less, in money 
and men, when they are made under good artificial light. 

Good lighting saves the worker's time and strength. 
Instead of wasting energy trying to see, he spends all his 
energy on productive work, lie works no harder than 
before, but he works faster and more accurately. Some 
plants have found that good lighting cuts production 
costs as much as 15 per cent. 

As Mr. Curtis says, plenty of light aids cheerful- 



ness as well as productivity T-aiu,,. i 
and inevitably higher in a clarl Z 1?°^ alwa * s 
plant in which glare from wnrn^S ; g my Plant ' ° r a 
and fatigue. The well lighted In f ^? ^ eyeslr * in 
place to work. P tot ^ a name as a good 

Less than half of all industrial r,l a „i u 
ficial lighting. Less than n £ Z ^ "t^? ^ ^ 
is ail it should be. Every industl? • ,lgl,t,n « thal 
out exactly where hull^^g^*™^** 
destroyer of c WuWand " pr £ v / P™** - 

We nave trained imliisiri il J,\a,4- . 
parts of the country. oSKSfe«S B «W ™ ^ 
your lighting system, and^Ee^™? 1-"**L ° f 
<>ut charge. He will also m£l KTESftS. 11 ^ 
of better lighting in any part of yZ 
his services, and for a free coov of tl 1 5™ M for 
■Plain Facts aboul Factor^ UgL^ C ° mplete 
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A representative of 
the firm visits the 
campus in April in 
order to size up the 
likely youngsters 



Is the College Man Worth Hiring? 



By DONALD A. LAIRD 

Director of the Colgate Psychological Laboratory, Chief of Stag uj the 
Personal Analysis Bureau, Chicago 



~TW~ HAVE heard of business men who 
I took their vacations early in June to 
I avoid being besieged in their offices 
H l>y eager college graduates looking 
for jobs. Many executives, taking the op- 
posite view, have representatives canvass 
seniors at selected colleges to pick out 
promising future employes. 

I'ast experience undoubtedly justifies 
each of these attitudes, but probably the 
average college man is responsible lor 
neither. 

The vice president, of a large utility cor- 
poration, for instance, a short time ago 
published records of his company's ex- 
perience with college men. These records 
indicated that the college graduates ad- 
vanced more rapidly with this company 
than non-college men given the same 
chances. 

The serious flaw is that the attractive 
figures were not dealing with typical col- 
lege men, but with a highly restricted 
group. 

It is this company's policy to write to 
the deans or replacement officers of a se- 
lected group of colleges early in the year 
and request a list of the better grade sen- 
iors. In April a representative of the firm 
spends a day or two on the campus sizing 
uj) the more likely fellows, rejecting some 
as impossible and listing those who im- 
press him favorably. 

Later another representative of the 
company interviews those the preceding 
representatives selected as most likely. 

Thus the company chooses the cream of 



a group indicated by the college officers as 
most select, li this selection method were 
followed with applicants in their employ- 
ment offices I dari'say 'bey could obtain 
almost as good results. 

Although the published records prob- 
ably increase college at tendance and make 
the graduate exiwet more salary than he 
will receive, the figures really show the de- 
sirability of a careful selection process 
rather than the superiority of college 
graduates. 

I have a standing order from the gen- 




I'm pretty sure employers are partly 
to blame for some collegians' conceit 



er:il manager of a concern that rank- 
and in size in its field for a graduate who 
has majored with me. But I am to tell him 
early in March if I will be able to supply 
the man. If I cannot, they want time to 
pick their man elsewhere before only culls 
are left. This company's experience with 
college men has also been favorable, prin- 
cipally because it has been careful in se- 
lecting them, and not because any mys- 
terious or exceptional ability is put into 
fellows while they are in college. 
But how about the boys who are not 
placed in business through this 
selection process and who must 
use their shoe leather until late 
Fall or call upon alumni of their 
fraternities to get them jobs? 

Pick Your Man! 



THESE fellows did not im- 
press the university officers 
sufficiently to be mentioned to 
(he business representatives. 
Perhaps the authorities discrim- 
inated ncainst some of them be- 
cause of escapades— they may 
have coaxed a stray dog to chap- 
el or suggested that students 
should have some voice with thr- 
faculty in setting up regulations. 

More usually, however, they 
are fellows about whom the au- 
thorities have been worrying off 
and on for four years and won- 
dering if they had the mettle 
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-o{ LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }«►• 

Have Traffic Fatalities 

ceased to be NEAyS? 




HURRY," said mother, giving 
Homer a quarter to get an extra 
head of lettuce . . . "Hurry." said the 
foreman to the truck driver with a 
load of express . . . And now one of 
them will never hurry again. And the 
other will lose his job, his license, and 
his peace of mind forever. 

Automobile accidents have become 
so common that some ed itors consider 
even a fatality worth no more space 
than the short news item above. But 
loss of life on the highways is not 
presented by the Scripps- Howard 
Newspapers with such slighting brev- 
ity. It is presented as vital news, as a 
warning, and to focus public atten- 



tion again on one of the major men- 
aces of the day . . . traffic. 

For the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers have been fighting traffic dan- 
gers, and trying to help solve the 
traffic problem, for many years. They 
have conducted campaigns in their 
respective cities, for traffic lights, 
safety zones, extra policemen, and 



Pwoicd fc* biTipp^H.jww,] Ncwitapcn 
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crossing signals. Frequent editorials 
help to impress both drivers and walk- 
ers with theirresponsibilltics. Schools, 
clubs, and associations have been en- 
listed to help reduce the appalling 
number of traffic fatalities. 

Traffic is a killer. It is the ogre of 
our age. It imperils the life and safety 
of every citizen. And the SCRIPPS- 
Howard Newspapers regard traffic 
accidents as ranking among the most 
important news features of our times 
... to be given an emphasis that stops 
the unthinking, that warns the irre- 
sponsible, and thatcontinually threat- 
ens the criminally careless driver with 
active and widespread publicity 
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He gees a job and w rites home 
etiac he (juic school lo take it 



that would indicate whirlwind careers. 
Frankly, college officers are worried about 
the possibilities of many ol their student -. 
That is probably one reason colleges are 
steadily becoming more careful in select- 
ing students and why they are working 
them harder during the four years. 

Obviously the business man who relaxes 
his judgment and employs a college grad- 
nale merely because he is a college gml- 
uate and not because he has been carefully 
interviewed and sized up is taking chances 
of getting a man who will make him lose 
all faith in college men. There is a great 
difference in quality and type of college- 
and a vaster difference between the sen- 
iors from the same college. 

Theodore L Smith, of the Gillette Safe- 
ty Razor Company, tells how he inter- 
viewed 200 college seniors to obtain 2- 
student executives for his company. His 
percentage of acceptance was higher than 
that of many companies. 

So i he moral lliu- far is lliai the college 
graduates must be selected just as any 
employes are selected and also that the 
earlier they are picked the better the 
chances of getting a plum rather than a 
lemon. 

No Miracles in College 

GENERALLY those business men who 
have had unfavorable experiences 
hiring college men are those who have 
overvalued college education and thought 
lint iiimr high-powered serum of infalli- 
bility was injected by the professors. 

Going to college probably produces no 
miraculous improvements in students. 
Yet, by and large, college graduates are a 
better-than-average performing group. 
College entrance is itself a selective fac- 
tor and practically every college gradu- 
ate is more intelligent than the country's 
average man. 

Of course thousands of young men of 
more than average intelligence are not in 
colleges. But a quick way to find a great 
number of such men is to go to the college 
where 50 may 1» interviewed in two days. 
It is speedier than waiting for them to 
show up in the employment line. 
Boys must have belter than average 



intelligence to finish high school and be 
eligible for college. Many of those who 
start to college fall by the wayside and 
fail to graduate. It is illogical to expect 
as much from those without adequate in- 
telligence or perseverance to go through 
college as from the men w ho did manage 
to graduate. Yet I know of several plant- 
where college men are tion grata because 
of past experience with Hunkers. 

A senior vice president of the holding 
Company for these plants has a great loy- 
alty for his alma mater. Every student 
who flunks out before graduation knows 
he can get a job through H*. B. and write 
the folks he quit school to go to work. 
Thus the company does not even get low 
type graduates but bases its opinions of 
college men on Hunkers. 

Since completing college is a good prac- 
lical certification of intelligence, it is 
rather obvious that, if college men are to 
be of value to the firm they should be 
placed at work where intelligence can be 
of some utility. Their best work is not 
sorting mail — although that, i- an excel- 
lent way for them to spend the first week 
and become acquainted with the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the firm. 

Intelligence shortens the time it takes 
college men to learn the in'.* and out's of 
the business so, n rightly picked and ade- 
quately trained, they should progress 
more rapidly than the random best men 
picked up in the employment office or on 
the street. 

Competition has brought ideas back in 
fashion in business. Intelligence and ideas 




Perhaps they discriminated against 
him for coaxing a dog into chapct 

go hand in band. Machines arc not dis- 
placing any of those who work with their 
brains. 

The properly selected graduates from 
the right colleges will not be displaced by 
inaehiu-s— that, is unless they are placed 
at work below what they should do. 

College graduates have no comer on 
ideas. Many of the best idea generators 
never went to college except to receive an 



honorary degree. As a matter of fact the 
chief idea of college seniors their last few 
months in school is to get jobs. This worry 
is a good thing — it takes an astonishing 
lot of sophomore smugness out of thi- 
overconfident few. 

Such conceit as remains to graduates 
when they do find work is, I am con- 
vinced, largely the fault of employers who 
overvalue the graduates and look upon 
them as oracles. 

Executive Duties Too Quick 

rTMIE president of a concern with plants 
X in the East, South, West, England and 
Australia three years ago hired one of my 
laboratory graduates. Tins was the first 
, ' i]|ege gradua ic he had engaged for a non- 
technical position; the idea was to de- 
velop him into a general executive capac- 
ity closely linked to the president's office. 
Incidentally the boy is very close there 
already. 

Sensible as this young president is, he 
thought he had hired an oracle rather than 
a highly intelligent, likable, conscientious, 
sensible fellow with a fund of general in- 
formation. 

The third week of the student's employ- 
ment the president telephoned him one 
evening to come to his home immediately 
The boy found ( he president and the sup- 
erintendent of the Australian plant on the 
veranda of the president's home which 
overlooked the company's original plant 
across a valley. 
The two men were engaged in a serious 
discussion of a new flood lighting 
*\ system at the plant which was 
clearly visible three-quarters of a 
mile away. 

The president thought it was 
good advertising. The Australian 
maintained that it was not right — 
the colors were w rong and an elec- 
tric sign would have been better 
anyway. The graduate was asked 
to decide. 

Diplomacy was needed. A frank 
admission of ignorance on the 
boy 's pari with ' he suggesl ion 
that he would try to find some- 
_ , thing authoritative about it some- 
where saved the evening. 
- From other similar incidents it 

was plain that the president had 
expected an oracle. Instead he 
found a fellow who would try to 
hunt up the answer. Even that is 
useful in business and about all 
that should be exjiectcd of recent 
graduates, unless they are from 
iechnic.il schools. 

The general situation must be viewed 
as it is today. There were only 45,000 
young men in colleges in 1S90. Today 
there arc half a million, almost as many 
going to college in ono year as there were 
in the United States in 1014 w ho had ever 
lieen to college, even for one month at 
some time or other. 

A surplus of college graduates may be 
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THE first Thew, built in 1895, 
was a radical departure from 
any power shovel or crane ever built 
before. It was the first full revolving 
shovel— the first machine that could 
dig or load in any direction. 

Thew policy, founded on this achieve- 
ment, has not relinquished leadership 
down through the years. The Thew 
Center Drive turntable that gives 
direct drive from the engine to all 
motions, the greater working ranges 
due to the improved construction of 
the boom and dipper stick, thesmooth, 
easy operation on any job, make the 
modern Thew just as outstanding 
today as the first Thew was in 1895. 

To investigate the latest Thew 
Lorain Machines before investing 
in a power shovel or crane is, 
therefore, simply good judgment. 

The thew shovel Company 

Lorain, Ohio 
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developing rapidly, although vast num- 
bers of graduates are headed for law, med- 
icine, dentistry or some similar profes- 
sion rather than industry. Considering 
this and the increase in the genera] popu- 
lation together with the emphasis on pro- 
ductive ideas which the present buyers' 
market has developed, I have the imprc* 
sion that in reality there is a shortage 
college men. 

From average college graduates the 
employer can reasonably expect heads 
better than those of the average man on 
the street; habits of learning and think- 
>ng a bit above those men; more social 
grace higher ambition and a wider back- 
ground of fart ; ,nd impression 

From exceptional graduates much more 
can be expected-from a small percent- 
age less. Not more than tbis should be ex- 
pected except in unusual cases and the 
graduates should not be given work that 
will not come up to their picture or that 
snoots much over it. 
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Stock Goes by Motor 

IT is becoming increasingly apparent 
that along with the established con- 
cern of many interests to know the 
quantity of live stock coming into the 
market, a lively curiosity is developing in 
the means by which the stock is trans- 
ported. 

The information that in 1928 seventeen 
ioT^ markets received an aggregate of 
l-,n>3,000 cattle, calves, hogs, and sheep 
in motor-truck shipments is yiuminating 
in itself. But when it is understood that 
stock is regularly trucked 200 miles, and, 
on some occasions, as much as 300 miles, 
the movement, raises question of more 
than local significance. 

Did this long-haul traffic wholly origi- 
nate with the availability 0 f hard-sur- 
taced highways? In what degree, if any, 
nas it been diverted from the railroads"? 
What revenue does it represent when 
measured by rail rates? 
. That the truck makers are alive to the 

K a^" clear in » statement by 
J • U beiler, president of General Motors 
truck Company. He says: 

Every business day, on the average, saw a 
. milbon-dollar truck load" of live stock K o- 
inK to market last year . The money value 
of this stock hauled by truck in 1028 total. * I 
more than 350 million dollars, a total ton- 
n«Be of some 3 billion 400 million pounds, 
or about one. million truck loads. As high w 
873 truck loads wore received at a single 
market m one day, and at one market 52 
per cent of the total receipts arrived by 
truck. Many stock yards have spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to provide 
Mutable facilities to handle truck shipments. 

Bus competition bobs up readily enough 
as nn explanation of the decline of the 
railroads' passenger traffic. Mr Seller's 
statement mvites a similar consideration 
of the motor truck. 
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Jenkins valves are always marked with the 'diamond' <TJENKINS 

. , . 1 ; ; , _ . _ p « 




First-hand proofs of fault-free service 

1 36 years on the job! A Jenkins Bronze Globe Valve has served since 1893 in 
boiler feed lines at the Victoria Water Works, Victoria, Texas. During this period 
the valve has been opened and closed two or three times daily. 

2 In the heating of 89 buildings! Jenkins Iron Body Stop and Check Valves keep 
steam pressures equalized in the University of Wisconsin central heating plant — a 
plantthat heats 89 buildings, with a total of 404, 406 square feetof connected radiation. 

^ 2400 times a day! A Jenkins Rapid Action Valve is operated 2400 times a working 
day in the plant of the Maytag Co., Newton, Iowa. The valve serves in water 
lines to testing apparatus. 



Pacts like these show the strength of a 
Jenkins Valve. And facts, not claims, are 
the basis of today's valve selection. 
Facts like these — first hand evidence of 
the way a Jenkins serves — are numerous. 

The three instances above are three ot 
many. Using facts as a foundation for a 

orecast, it is safe to predict long trouhle- 
iree valve service in buildings where 

enkins Valves are used. Typical of such 

wildings is the new Hahnemann Hos- 




pital, in Philadelphia, where the vaives 
are Jenkins from roof to basement — in 
plumbing lines, in heating lines, in fire 
lines, in the boiler room. 

Whether you use valves in your plant or 
in the product you make, let the repre- 
sentative of Jenkins Engineering Advisory 
Service cooperate with you. Feel free to 
call on these engineers for assistance in 
valve applications. 



JENKINS BROS. 



loWbli* Street., New York, N.V. ijj No. $c*eath Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

%%i Atlantic Avenue, Bo*t<m, Mm, 646 Wuningion Boulevard, Cnic»f« t JU. 

JENKINS BUOS,, I.imitrii, Montreal , Canada j London, EnplanJ 
r-actonen. br^gepod, Luoii., tlii*b*ib, N. J.j Montreal , Canada 

Jenkins 

VALVES 

Since 1864 
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Seattle! 

Huh of a great vacationlt nd 

So much — so close — so quickly, soeasily 
reached. Where else will you find, all 
within adiiy*.*drivcof a thriving, metro- 
politan city, attractions like these: 
P ii act Sou ml. famed in land sea ; fir-lined 
shores:*- ha ruling wooded islands, served 
hy speedy auto ferries: boatinji, lishinp; 
coolness -62° (38-ycar summer average). 
TheOlvm pics, lust unspoiled mountain 
wilderness; mountain streams; deep, 
blue trout-laden lakes. 




Ml. Rainier*.* {rreat snowy dome, near 
I hrcemilcM in heigh t :orMt. Maker, both 
reachc<l hy pavi-d highways, through 
lowcrin«foresls;<;lacicrs.ietMHves,snow 
fields— and, a step away, Alpine valleys 
strewn with myriad flowers. 
Ideal vacation land. A short delightful 
drive from metropolitan comforts to 
Nature — rugged, sublime, inspiring. 
See it all this year. 

See ALL the Pacific Coast 

Cowo wwt over a northern tmnHooiilincnlal line. 
Sua Smith, Spokane. Tumma. Portland, then south 
l.v mil or water to Oakland, San Franritco. I.ni 
\n-irlrs imd San lt„qn. Or. I'om.i norlll r.. .W//r 
hr train <>r f.lJ-umshi|> .V.k ubuut trips to Alaska. 
Ilitwnii and tho Orient. 

Ijow round trip ex<:nr>.i.»ri f.ir---. iLnly. May 1> to 
SiTpienilHir 30; return limit o«u>bor 31. 

tenter of fhc^ 

4 IIAIOII Ir LAND 




CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Room U5. Scuttle, Wi»hlnaton 
ric.iMfin.iil me , FREE, jrourllluarrn led booklet. 

t-ia me - 



Address. 
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I Believe in My Work 



(Continued from page 33) 
ispeculiarly in the keeping of a small group 
of men. There are, I believe, only 1,535 
full-time commercial organization secre- 
taries in the United States today. Count- 
ing men who give only part of their time 
to the work, the total is about 4,000. That 
seems small, considering the vast field 
their activities cover. 

But consider that this profession is so 
new that only 150 of these men have been 
in the work ten years or more. Before that 
we had little more than the germ of a pro- 
fession, represented by the few of us who 
were experimenting in the new field, 
learning the ropes by process of trial and 
error, and generally breaking trail. 

"Instruments of Change" 

AS I see it, the 4,000 of us are simply 
. so many symptoms, if you like — or 
perhaps symbols — of a commercial renais- 
sance, which is already bringing forth 
good fruit. We are the instruments of that 
change; and those of us who realize this 
would not exchange our lots for any ordi- 
nary mess of pottage. 

In saying this I have no thought of 
glorifying the men in the work, but rather 
the work itself. Still, as men, they must 
measure up to the job, and they have a 
right to whatever pride they may take in 
doing that. 

A competent secretary must be a man 
of character, who respects himself and 
commands the respect of others; he must 
have an abiding faith in, and allegiance 
to, that concept of service which under- 
lies the chamber of commerce and is its 
reason for being. He must sincerely have 
and practice the belief that he himself 
not the organization, that he is merely an 
instrument the chamber is using so that 
it may do its own work of service. He 
must make himself a good tool, shaped and 
suited to the need of the chamber; he 
must not be a mere salaried subordinate 
or a well-paid errand boy, but rather the 
I>eer of the men he is to work with, speak- 
ing their language, thinking their 
thoughts, sympathizing with their pur- 
poses, and capable of contributing ideas 
and initiating policies for the directors to 
consider and, if they see fit, act upon. 

Primarily he is a man who deals with 
human variables. In his executive capac- 
ity he functions as a kind of nerve and 
brain center, a clearing house, between 
the larger self of the community and the 
individual selves and interests that are its 
component parts. It is to that larger self 
of the community that he yields his first 
loyalty and obedience because he finds 
pleasure in so doing. Thus, though he may 
not grow rich, be does not work for a low 
wage. He is simply looking for payment 
in a finer kind of coin. Of course in prar- 
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tice we all fall short, and deviate from 
this ideal ; but such, nevertheless, is the 
philosophy of this work and the joy of it. 

Since the secretary has to deal with 
human variables, his life is never a dull 
one. He follows literally Nietzsche's in- 
junction to live dangerously. Every situa- 
tion is new and every new problem has to 
be finger-printed and mugged for his 
rogue's gallery of secretarial bugbears. 

As he goes he trusts his judgment so far 
as it will carry him, after which he fore- 
tells the weather by sniffing the air, trusts 
his instincts and his hunches and his 
knowledge of human nature, steers by 
dead reckoning whenever his chronometer 
takes to running backward, and takes 
people imperturbably for granted when 
they insist on thinking backward. If he has 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, it car- 
ries him through. If he hasn't, he is in the 
wrong job, and the sooner he becomes a 
good chamber of commerce member in- 
stead of a poor chamber of commerce 
secretary, the better. 

Of course, no two individual jobs in 
this field are alike. The individual job de- 
pends on the spirit and character of the 
individual chamber. Even that changes. 
Boards of directors shift their personnel. 
A new administration may have different 
^ews from the old. A new board may lack 
administrative experience or the attitude 
of some of its members toward the secre- 
tary may be hostile. 

A Job Full of Difficulties 

HPHE policies of a new board may be 
A such that the secretary cannot agree 
with them. Yet if he opposes these poli- 
cies he may jeopardize his position, and 
may have to maintain his self-respect at 
the cost of losing his job. Again, there are 
possible fluctuations of salary, due to 
changes of policy in changing boards, 
waves of economy, and the like— and 
many a secretary has felt the pinch of 
that. * 

Often the path of least resistance is for 

2? s T ret!iry t0 permit the officera md tho 

hoard and the committees to put off on 
him all sorts of duties they should per- 
form themselves. If ho yields, his capacity 
to serve as secretary is lessened. He must 
therefore delegate duties to others; and 
that task of delegating and directing is in 
itself sufficient to make him a busy man. 

I have already cited an instance of how 
a secretary was able to |, n „f marked serv- 
ice to Ins organization. Here on the other 
hand, is a case where he met with tho sort 
of defeat which is also part of the work. 

A creamery established itself in a cer- 
tain town. It expanded to a point where 
>t was able to take care of alt the milk 
produced by local farmers; and, that it 
might continue to grow and expand in a 
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HOW MUCH SAVING 
will these improvements mean 

to your trucks? 




Out of a careful study of speed and load in 
relation to truck tires— Goodyear has in- 
troduced new accuracy into tire building 
and buying. 

Each tire, today, is better specialized for 
its particular task. The new Goodyears— 
pneumatics, cushions, super-cushions, sol- 
ids— have new toughness where toughness 



is needed; greater resilience where cushion- 
ing is thedemand;greater resistance to heat 
for distance driving ; greater traction which 
pulls through where others sink and spin. 

Are there savings here for you? Good- 
year Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, 
by accurate recommendations, will ex- 
pertly help you decide. 



The Greatest Name in Rubber 



Oofiyrtcfat 192*. by The Ocodywfti Tin * Uubbu Oa, Inc. 
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healthy way, it. did all it could to urge 
farmers to produce more milk. 

Then the industrial development com- 
mittee of the local chamber did a strange- 
ly shortsighted and selfish thing. It nego- 
tiated with another creamery man to 
come to town and start another creamery. 
The commit tee did t his secretly, and with- 
out informing the owner of the already 
established creamery, though he was a 
member and entitled to the support and 
loyalty of the chamber. 

The reason for this action was as old as 
human nature. Certain men on the com- 
mittee had building lots to sell ; others had 
insurance to sell ; some were retail mer- 
chants who wanted more customers; each 
thought he had something to gain person- 
ally if the new creamery came to town. 
Every variety of selfish, shortsighted in- 
terest entered into that move, and the 
secretary knew it. 



HEAT AS YOU LIGHT 

MODINE Unit Heaters do with heat exactly 
the same thing that your automobile 
headlights do with light. 

As you sit behind the wheel tonight note how 
a great flood of light is projected our. and down 
over a large area — but in the area where it's 
needed* If heat were visible, you would see this 
same effect with a Modine Unit — heat deliv- 
ered down where it's needed, kept down and 
widely distributed. 
Such is the remarkably efficient 
industrial heating offered by 
Modine. Modine Units suspend 
from the steamline — 10 to 14 
ft. from floor — up out of the way. 
Offer the feature of both hori- 
zontal and vertical directional 
control of heated air. Modine 
Unit Heaters mean a saving on 
first cost and operating cost. Let 
us send you complete facts now. 




Modine Unit Hcjter. 
Model No. 701 -Ul> 
Iba. — replac«a ap- 
proximately two and 
on*-haI( coca of caat 
iron radiation. 



MODINE MANUFACTURING CO. 

{Heating Division) 
1710 Racin.- SL Racine, Wis. 

Brunch office! in alt lary.e traits. 
London Office: S. C. Leach A to., Ltd., 26-30 Artillery Laoo. 

Medline 

llnit HEATER 

FOR STEAM. VAPOR, VACUUM. HOT WATER HtANru; JTSITMa 

ITIirn vritina to Mooim MANOTMTCSlxa Co, ptenre mrntion Xation't Bun'nrts 




Committees and Front Pages 

OTHER considerations entered in be- 
sides. The men on the committee were 
opportunists. They liked the notion of do- 
ing the spectacular thing. 

A new industry, brought to town by 
them, would give them a chance to point 
with pride; there would be headlines in 
the newspapers; whereas, if they confined 
themselves to a sound expansion of local 
industries as a foundation for later 
growth, there would lie no headlines. 

I am sorry I can't, say the secretary 
headed them off. He did what he could. 
But they brought, in the new creamery, 
and soon had two languishing creameries' 
instead of one good one. Then by offering 
bonuses, they brought, in one superfluous 
industry afler another, only to lose inter- 
est in them as soon as they had them off 
the hook and in the basket". But I haven't 
seen any evidence of that secretary letting 
go. He still plugs right along, because 
there are other respects in which his work 
is a conspicuous success. 

My own experience as a secretary has 
been in many ways a singularly happy 
and fortunate one. I started my profes- 
sional life as a lawyer, and was junior 
partner of a law firm. That was in 1897, 
when the chamber of commerce idea was 
just taking shaiw. Chambers in that day 
were mostly organizations that indulged 
in academic discussions and passed reso- 
lutions with no teeth in them. 

Then came the Merchants' Association 
of New York. It was founded on the prin- 
eiple that it should be possible for busi- 
ness men to organize and get things done 
tbat would be of service to the economic 
; "><! social hie of the commumt v— better 
business practices being among these. 

'•to'twd the whole philosophy- 
and machinery of chamber of commerce 
work. 

The men who were back of the idea for 
a Merchants Association came to our firm 
for legal advice about incorporating Our 
senior partner suggested that I could be 
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F . 

I very invoice. . 

pictures your organization 



ADAPTATIONS 

Powers equipment is in 
general use wherever 
Mich work as this is done: 

Payroll and Labor Distribu- 
tion 

Materia! and Stores Record 
Sales and Profit Analysis 
Insurance Accounting and 

Statistics 
Public Utilities Accounting 
Census and other Vital 

Statistics 
Traffic and Transportation 

Accounting 
Chain Store Sales and In- 
ventories 
Federal, State and 
Municipal Ac- 
counting 
General Accounting 



A hundred ... a thousand or more in- 
voices go out correct and then . . . 

Inaccurate invoicing is expensive to the 
buyer and you can't blame an executive 
for wanting to buy from the firm that is 
the cheapest to do business with. Lost or 
disputed accounts, duplication and de- 
tailed checking of invoices from vendors 
that make too many billing mistakes are 
all annoying and add to the purchaser's 
cost of accounting. 

The Powers Method offers a mechani- 



cal audit of the invoices sent out. You do 
not depend on a checker who may very 
easily pass over a pricing error or fail to 
find a mistake in extension. With Powers 
verification you know that every invoice is 
correct. You have saved money in the actual 
invoicingoperationandestablishedarcspcct 
for your organization with your customers. 

Let us acquaint you with the Powers 
Invoicing story ... it only starts with the 
invoicing. A local Powers representative 
will gladly call. 



■UVinl on *«wwaju*i*li 



REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
Potters Accounting Machine Division 
Remington Rand Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 

POWERS 

ACCOUNTING MACHINES 



PRINT NAMES AND WORDS AS WELL AS FIG 

Whrn writing to Piiniss Accmixrtxi; MsCHIXKI Dinaiox nr Rmiixnov Raxd Ruaixiaa Samel Ixr. ptranr mention Nation'§ Buiinrn 
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5 oj a series of Advertise- 
ments oj American Water Works 
and Electric Company, Incorporated 




Towns Grow . 




HEN the water mains go 
in, permanent and indestructible, 
an enduring basis is laid for 
lasting community expansion . . . 

In 1928 the water works pro- 
perties of American Water 
Works and Electric Company in 
scores of towns all over the coun- 
try laid down two hundred and 
fifty miles of water pipes for the 
supply of constantly growing 
communities. 

By furnishing capital for this 
steady expansion the securities of 
the American Water Works and 
Electric Company share in the 
permanent growth of our 
country. 

An Industry That Never Shuts Down 

American Water Works^"B-ectric Company 

INCORPORATED 

50 Broad Street, New York 



information about this Company, or 
iiny of its subsidiaries, will be furnish- 
ed od request. Write for Booklet K-7. 



it r. 



of assistance in starting the new organiza- 
tion, and in setting its wheels in motion. 
So I was loaned for six months. 

As the work opened up 1 was conscious 
of being in touch with something singu- 
larly vital and significant — something des- 
tined to grow. The further 1 went with the 
new work, the more fascinated I became. 
When the allotted six months were up I 
was in no mood to let go. I stayed. Thus 
I have seen this whole va6t system of com- 
mercial organizations grow from that 
small beginning. 

That the growth will continue at an 
enormously accelerated rate I do not 
doubt; and so great is my faith in this 
way of correcting many of the funda- 
mental ills of human society that I believe 
our commercial organizations will pro- 
foundly change certain aspect- of our civ- 
ilization within the time of many of us. 
To be associated intimately with such an 
agency of growth and practical idealism 
is reward enough for any man. 




H'Aen umltng to Ammucin W™ Wkk- «m> Kia-nur Company pliti««t mmtion Xati 



Here's a New Idea 
in Distribution 

NEW idea in the distribution of 
goods by wholesalers, manufac- 
turers and importers is shortly to 
be inaugurated in Chicago with the com- 
pletion of the Merchandise Mart. 

This Mart will be the world's largest 
business building and will provide a com- 
mon meeting ground for retail buyers and 
wholesalers. The buyer will come to a 
great central market— a year-round in- 
ternational exposition of merchandise- 
instead of the market being taken to the 
buyer, thus effecting economies in time 
and money for buyer and w holesaler. 

Manufacturers and buyers in this way 
will escape many of the handicaps of the 
old system of marketing through annual 
and semi-annual trade shows, it is be- 
lieved. Manufacturers will avoid the re- 
current expense of taking costly display 
to wherever these shows may be held. 
Buyers will find their buying trips dic- 
tated by their own convenience rather 
than by arbitrary show dates. 

Another anticipated advantage will be 
the economy to the manufacturer in sell- 
ing in his own place of business rather 
than by calling on the buver— an econ- 
omy that likely will be reflected in lower 
prices. Too, the collection in one great 
market of an immense variety of mer- 
chandise will save the retailer both tune 
and money, by enabling him to do buying 
tn a few hours that would ordinarily re- 
quire days to complete. 

Every convenience will he provided for 
the buyer in the Mart except a place to 
sleep. 

Restaurants, barber shop, drug store, 
branch post office, a bank, and telegraph 
offices will economize his time. These scr- 
vices will lie housed on the fir-n floor 
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Laboratory method 
discloses waste ) in 

crating 




npIlROUGH scientific 
analysis and the in- 
troduction of crating 
that is cut-to-size, 
Weyerhaeuser has 
astonished many manu- 
facturers at the waste 
of lumber, labor, space, 

ALL over this country are manufac- J^T^X 
XX turers who look upon their crating haphazard crating 
methods as models of efficiency — while operations, 
these same methods are wasting thou- 
sands of dollars a year. Waste in lumber, 
waste in excess freight charges, waste in space, waste in man- 
power, in equipment inventory, in damaged shipment claims. 

The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has 
developed a Laboratory Method of Crating Analysis and De- 
sign which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufacturers 
— and stopping them by the use of scientifically designed 
crates, made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and 
bundled ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections 
as the need may be. 

If your own products are standardized it will payyou to have 
your crates analyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method.The 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. 

WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 



FABRICATED WOOD PARTS 



Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another 
phase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract 
fabrication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished 



products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited 




THE WEYERHAEUSER 
LABORATORY METHOD 

What It Is 

1 St A qualified Weyerhaeuser represenouive 
~* calls, sizes up any opportunities there 

mar be for saving yon money and makes the 
necessary arrangements for a scientific labo- 
ratory study of your picking needs. 

"> t w| A sample of your product is shipped 
to the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory in 
Cloqact, Minn., in your present crate. 

2 r( ] Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 
J LX * your crate from the standpoint oi any 
improvememsthatcan be made — in efficiency! 
appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 
freight saving through the use of lighter 
weight woods, less labor cost, greater ease 
or speed of assembly in the packing room. 

If h n * "* crvl * designed, built and 
^ tu tested in the laboratory* 

Sfh ^? em<MteCODO,J1 .' ca ' >nt ' efficient kind, 
thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 

tif h ^ nc m 9 5t efficient order of assembly of 
v ' u 1 the various members and sections is de- 
termined, «1m> the correct method of nailing, 
thccorrccisizoofnails,arjdthe best method 
of racking the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination* 

y*U Your sample product is shipped back 
' *** to you in the new crate — art actual 
ih/p/f/ng test, ([Additional shipping tests arc 
arranged for if necessary.) 

fifh ^cy cr r»eiise*' submits to you a detailed 
OL11 proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, cut-to-siic.and carried to any desired 
state o/ fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical/row your sutmipoinL 

What It Does 

The Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method of 
crile design stops the nuict in crating: 
-I cf It saves in freight bills both by scien- 
1 st tiucdc*ign r climinatingexcessmcmhers. 
■ nd by the application of strong Uglil wti&bt 
woods. 

0 r%A By furnishing your crates, made up in 
*»*■*• sections, or cut-to-sbc, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 
spaccior profitable manufacturing operaiioas. 

1 _,I [traduces toa minimum or eliminates 

investment in crating equipment. 
ArU & lowers overhead costs by cutting 
* 1Lil "no profit" shipping room operations 
to g minimum. 

c -U It reduces "bad condition" claims— by 
7111 proper crate design as well as by assur- 
ance that only good lumber is used. 

/C r U It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 
•Jin You pay no freight on waste. 



BACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 
ratory' Method— making it of sound 
practical use to industry — are all the 
Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 
expert crating experience and ail the 
Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
weight woods and manufacturing and 
fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
standardization of your product — and 
consequently of your crating require- 
ments — makes the use of Cut-to-Size 
Crates impractical, you will find that 
the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 
Crating Lumber brings decided econ- 
omies. We shall be glad to study your 
requirements by the Labora- 
tory Method and make recom- 
mendations. 



Crathig Division 

WEYERHAEUSER 

SALES COMPANY 

208 South La Salle Street 
Chicago. Illinois 



ITnen writing to Wrmiiucuan .SutaCoMrurr rlfotr mention Xation't Bvtinr>t 
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100% 

Control 



Every step in the production of Reading 5-Point Pipe — from 
ore to finished product — is under the direct control of the 
Reading Iron Company. This is your guarantee of uniform, 
unvarying quality in Reading Pipe. 

And every step of the puddling process — the time-tested 
method of making Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron — is faith- 
fully followed in the Reading Iron puddle mills. This assures 
you that Reading 5-Point Pipe — made of Genuine Puddled 
Wrought Iron — is the same pipe that has served the Nation 
so long and so dependably. 

The results of this 100% control are proved resistance to 
corrosion — proved immunity to strain and vibration — proved 
ability to thread better, weld more soundly and to hold coat- 
ings permanently. For such "5-Point" protection from pipe 
troubles, insist on Reading Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 
Pipe/ identified by the Reading name, date of manufacture and 
cut-in spiral knurl mark. 

READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 

Atlanta * Baltimore - Cleveland New York * Philadelphia 
Boston - Cincinnati • St Louis • Chicago - New Orleans 
Buffalo - Houston * Tulsa • Seattle - San Francisco 
Detroit • Pittsburgh • Ft. Worth Los Angeles 
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Walter L. Greene 
working in his 
industrial studio 




Painting the Romance of Industry 

An artist who finds inspiration in utilitarian things 



EVERYBODY realizes the prom- 
ise industry holds out to execu- 
tives, engineers, salesmen and 
other artisans in the more pro- 
saic crafts but Walter L. Greene, fresh 
from the Paris salons, was one of the 
first to realize that it also offered a fu- 
ture to the artists. 

As a result of this vision and his abil- 
ity to catch on canvas the rugged beauty 
of power stations, elertric locomotives 
:ind transmission towers, this year's 
award of the Charles A. Coffin Founda- 
tion has gone to Mr. 
Greene. . 

These awards are be- 
stowed annually to Gen- 
eral Electric Company 
employes who contribute 
toward efficiency or prog- 
ress in the electrical art. 
Mr. Greene has been stuff 
artist for the company 
.several years and his 
studio is in the company 
plant. 

He was l>orn in New 
Jersey but finished his 
education in Hoston when- 
he studied in the Massa- 
chusetts Normal Art 
School and various even- 
ing life classes and exhib- 
ited at the Boston Art 
flub. Later his paintings 
were shown at the old So- 
ciety of American Ar- 
tists National Academy 
of Design and the T'enn- 
-.ylvania Academy ut 
Fine Arts. 

After several years he 
went abroad and remained 



two years at Paris, studying 
and exhibiting landscape 
work at the Paris Salon. 

On hL< return home he be- 
came fascinated with the 
possibilities of industrial art. 
His pictures first appealed 
as covers to commercial bul- 
letins and pamphlets. Then 
he did 12 subjects for the 

< lenr-ral Fleet rie ( 'nmpanv 

calendar of 1025 with such 
enthusiasm and success that 





»4I 



Scenes such as power stations and 
liners taking coal become pictur- 
esque under Walter Greene's brush 



each company calendar since has 
consisted almost entirely of his 
work. 

One of his earliest pictures, the 
battleship Xru: Mexico, hangs in 
the office of (he Secretary of the 
Navy in Washington, lie has A->, 
produced realistic pictures of steam 
locomotives for the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

He has succeeded quite com- 
pletely in confounding those pur- 
i-t- who maintain that man's crea- 
tion^ desiioil the scenery. 



Hi: 
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With a telegraphic ear 
to the Nation's Needs 

Swift & Company keeps in touch with the changing de- 
mands of all parts of the country. More than 7000 tele- 
grams are sent and received in a single day by die Chicago 
General Office. 

Marketing Swift's products keeps a huge organization 
working at a telegraphic tempo. 

The retail store where you buy Swift's Premium Hams 
and Bacon is only one of the thousands that must be ;up- 
plied by Swift & Company at the right time with the right 
amount of the right kind of meal* 

It is a problem! And the story of how it is solved makes 
interesting readingin theSwif t& Company 1929 Year Book. 
You will find much of interest and value to you 
in this book. Please mail the coupon below for! 

a free copy. Swift & Company 

Swift & Company, 

4204 Packers Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

Please mail me free a copy of Swift & Company's 1929 Year Book 
Name 




Addr 



State 



1929 YEAR BOOK 



Home-Study 

Business Training 

Your opportunity will never b. big/uer than your 
preparation. Prepare now and reap the reward* of 
5? r .?r ,UeeeM- Fre.64P. e e Book. Tell How, Write 
MOW for book you want, or null coupon with your 
name, present position and address in martrin today. 

□ Higher Accountancy eBusiness Correspondence 

□ Modern Salesmanship Ocredlt and Collection 

□ Traffic Management Correspondence 

□ Railway Station □ Modern Foremnnshlp 
Management □Personnel Management 

□ Law: Degree of LL. B. □ Expert Bookkeeping 

□ Commercial Law DC P. A. Coaching 

□ Industrial Management □Business English 

Q Banking and Finance □Commercial Spanish 

□ Telegraphy □Effect!.. Speaking 
UBusineos Management □ Sicoulypy-Slrnogrsphy 
LaSallo Ext.nsi.ia University, Dept M74-R Chicago 



Eat and Be Well! 



Acondcntrd ael of hraUhntles— many of which may 1 
he rosily followed rfcht in your own liomr.of while lr»r- _ 
*»n«. ^ouwiliriodlntliljLultlionkowMilihullii/o.iiui.1 
I Hue about fund elements and tbeir relation to physical! 
1 weliant. 

CONTROL lOTm WEIGHT WITH OUT DRUG'S 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 

Effective wriabt control diets, add and bland 
dirt., laxative and bjoou-buildine dirt*, and 
dirts uwd in the correction of vuiuua 
chronic maladies. 

TliebookiptorFREBcJrtiiUtioa. Not 
small order adrmkemem. Name 
-nd addles* oa catd will hr|„, it 
itliout rest or obligation. 




Health Extension Bureau 

W4 G». HtaU tl.[.,8jllli Curt, Michrcii 



HUMAN 
NATURE IN 
BUSINESS 




By FRED C. KELLY 



ft BOND salesman recently tried an 
/-ft "TOimcnt on me that I had not 
J. Jft. heard before. He said I ought 
to buy bonds because Unlay it is possible 
o buy a better automobile for each dol- 
SSP^J**? better suit of clothes for 
*M.M and a better pair of shoes for $4 
than at any time in many years. 

In other words, he insisted, the trend 
of buying power of the dollar is upward 
and if you buy a bond now the dollars 
von will get back when it comes due in 
f,° years or 30 ™» be better dollars than 
he ones you paid for the bond in the 
beginning. 



TOURING several recent breaks in the 

hat high-priced stocks paying only n 

S &*? .\ 0r n ° dividend ■* BO, have 
often behaved better than those pacing a 
fairly good yield and at a price level not 
requiring large amounts of capital That 
is to say, you found just the opposite 

The presumption would be that when 
stock prices are headed downward, he 
first ones to be sold would be those that 

rue that there is a tendency for specu- 
laters ; to seU their best stocks firsTand 

wi I ,hi r p u robabiy show a pwfit 

Wttfa the others shew a loss 
viehi n S tCdJy ', hi ^ : priced, low- 
tlv W0Ul<1 lnVariab,y ™M finrt 
IdeTt ™ n f ° n,y by ol 

But the explanation of the fact that 

tnc and yielding perhaps only two per 
cent hold upwi.ll un-ler selling p r «L J 
that they are owned largely by wStv 
F-T-Ie who don't care a LJ^ufS 

be forced to sell by temporary market 
^fficul ies High-prio,,! „Lks L! 
dy bed.slodged, because they are in finan- 
cially strong hands, n-mnnnn 
Many people of great wealth actually 
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profit in the undivided surplus of a big 
company, or in the increased value of the 
toek, rather than in dividends — for the 
simple reason that they don't need the 
money right away and don't- like to pay 
income tax on large dividends. 



BECAUSE of the tendency for the 
higher-priced stocks to find their way 
into strong hands, they are usually the 
safest for small investors. Ten shares of 
a stock selling at $200 is ordinarily far 
more conservative than 100 shares of a 
stock selling at $20. But amateurs like 
low-priced stocks, even though they are 
more dangerous. 

True, moat high-priced stocks were 
low-priced in the beginning. But they 
were low-priced then because they hadn't 
yet become seasoned and only a person 
gifted at foretelling the future could have 
invariably picked the good from the bad. 
Ordinarily, a stock is low-priced because 
it* earnings are low and its future uncer- 
tain. Amateur speculators say: 

"Well, I like a stock so low-priced that 
even if it goes to nothing I can't lose 
much." 

But far more money is dropped on 
Rtocks selling at less than $10 than on 
those which have soared above $.300. 

NEVER, says the head of a financial 
house, has ihe public been so eager 
for new stock issues in reorganized com- 
panies having poor earning records. In- 
vestors almost prefer lo buy into a com- 
pany with a poor record rather than into 
one with a better record. 

The explanation is that nearly every- 
body knows somebody else who has made 
niueh money by buying a stock "on the 
ground floor." When they sec -tuck 1 < >r 
sale in a company with a past none too 
good and with promises of lietter things 
ahead they think it must 1k» their oppor- 
tunity to go and do likewise. 

ANEW YORK shopkeejwr keeps tab 
on impending weddings and after i[„- 
honeymoons are over goes to the little 
love nests to buy up duplicate wedding 
presents at his own price. 

POTATO growers' associat ions are wor- 
ried about the widespread idea that 
potatoes are fattening — this coupled with 
the fact that the slender silhouette is now 
stylish. 

ALSO, 'tut said that health columns in 
the daily papers, and diet columns, 
-uggc-ting substitutes for meal, are an- 
noying to the meat packers. 

A PROFESSOR of sociology recently 
confided to me thai be would like to 
know just what it is about human nature 
that makes it possible for a New York 
business man to wear a silk hat to his of- 
fice if he wishes, whereas in Chicago such 
procedure would only make him feel un- 
comfortable and ridiculous. 





They Make Any 
Portable Machine 
A Better Machine 

THERE arc four more or less distinct 
types of built-up metal wheels in com- 
mon use. The French & Hecht type 
lends certain advantages to any machine on 
which it is used. Thus Nichols & Shepard 
and other large users of wheels equip their 
implements with French & Hecht Wheels. 

In French & Hecht construction the meth- 
od of fastening the spokes to hub and tire is 
a highly developed process that assures a far 
stronger wheel. French & Hecht wheels are 
actually about 35% stronger than other 
w heels of comparable weight. 

French & Hecht wheels make transporta- 
tion easier and safer. They withstand the 
continuous strain of road shocks and jolts and 
remain permanently tight and rigid. In addi- 
tion to these advantages there is Ihe assur- 
ance that French & Hecht wheels are mech- 
anically correct for every application. 

So efficient are French & Hecht manufac- 
turing facilities that a distinct saving in cost 
of wheels can be effected in most instances 
for manufacturers of any wheeled equipment. 
The vast engineering experience and facili- 
ties of this organization are always available 
lo manufacturers, ^'rite. 

FRENCH & HECHT, Inc. 
w *../ KpMUn tkm let* 

n*VFNPO*T. IOWA SPKINt.HI 1 I. OHIO 

FRENCH & HECHT 

STEEL WHEELS 



Each spoke is 
heated and forged in 
the huh. forming a 
shoulder on the out- 
vide and a head on 
Ihe inside, similar to 
n boiler rivet. 

The outer end is 
expanded in Ihe tire 
with a shoulder on 
Ihe inside and is riv- 
eted on the outside. 

There can be no 
other Steel Wheels 
like French & llerht 
because the essen- 
tial features of con- 
struction are exrli). 
sively French Al 
llerht. 
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THAT WINS 
AWARDS 
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Tke £quitaklcTrust Building chosen— by 
fimoits orcliitects as tke ou tstand in gkud d- 
Ing ncnicremcnt In New York for 1928— 
is equipped througkout witk Circle A 
Parti tions. 

TTius quality was combined villi quality 
— for so splendid was tke worlunarakip 
and appearance of tke Circle A Partitions 
tkattkey too were judged tke finest for 1928. 

Notking can surpass tke rick dignity of 
tkc.se panelled walls of polisked wood. 
Sectional and movable, tkey allow new 
office layouts almost overnight. (At any of 
tke largest industrial concerns in tke coun- 
try use Circle A Paiiitions for tkeir 
offices.) Some of tke Industrial users are : 
Prat.- VI. ■ Iney, V^cstingkouse, Timken, 
Bell Telepkone, Vomer Gear, General 
Ele ctric, etc. AWIte for details. 

CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

65S SoutU 25th Street. r7cwL'Ajite. Indiana 
Kww Tit 0*r«: 
Farmer* l oon A Tru« Bid*. 
475 Fifth An., New York 

HCUE A 
PAKTIT 
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Hurry! Hurry! 

By ADELAIDE KEZI 



In this short essay a young girl describes 
her first impressions of her first job. We 
are printing it, not alone because we think 
someone may find a moral in it, but be- 
cause we feel that it is interesting and re- 
freshing. — The Editor. 

THE hurry of it.! Hurry to get up 
this first morning, hurry to catch 
the street car, hurry that you may 
breakfast at the shop, hurry to the work- 
room. 

Everything is noise; the huge power is 
started and all is started, even something 
in you starts though you're standing still. 

The noise of it; scissors clicking, ma- 
chines whirring, bells ringing, irons thud- 
ding. Arms move up and down, throwing 
the finished piece and grabbing another. 
You stare at all this and wonder what 
your job will be. Will you become citizen 
of this vast city of speed? You look be- 
hind you. Can you imagine it? 

You have come right up from the cen- 
ter of the shop, the little cement hill you 
climbed led you to the city of speed and 
you are in the midst and pit of a hurry- 
ing, deafening city. But the hill has a pur- 
pose; all aisles lead to it, right then and 
there you called it "Rome." 

The aisles are like streets and the work- 
ers like inhabitants. Where is your street? 
Whore is your number? The guide takes 
you to the foreman, anil he gives you the 
key to your house, in the form of a pair of 
scissors. He is your landlord and all he 
demands for rent is good quick work. You 
are placed at a table just right for your 
height of five feet. 

There Is Speed Everywhere 

YOUR landlord brings you a batch of 
work, it is a pile of trouser legs and 
you must notch the slit in the pockets with 
sharp, quick snips of your scissors. You 
finish the first pair, fold it, and begin an- 
other. How slow you are! The two girls 
across from you are so East that you look 
like the prize example of slow motion. 

You try to go faster. Look ! be careful ! 
Why you have the trouser upside down! 
The foreman comes over and tells you to 
go slowly. You need not fear for the day's 
wages because beginners are paid by the 
hour and not by the piece. 

You look around again. Such a big fac- 
tory! Even if a giant tried to illustrate its 
expanse by stretching his long arms and 
raying "so big," his illustration would be 
small; long, wide, you cannot discern 
workers at the other end. Everybody hur- 
rying, everybody yelling above the noise 
of the machines; the city of speed and 
you are slow. Everybody laughing, talk- 



ing; the city of friends and— you know no 
one. 

You look above. Why it's a pleasant 
place; the sun shines through the ceiling! 
The skylight gives you light and a breath 
of air. Who said factories were dark, 
dreary dungeons? This has a roof of 
frosted glass and is like a hothouse. No 
fragrance and serenity but instead the 
odor of steaming irons on thick wool, the 
agitation of a rushing factory. 

People Rushing for Life 

YOU look at it amazed. Are the work- 
ers real people? Why not ? If reality is 
not here, where is it? It's not grim reality, 
it's pleasant. Exhilarating— real people, 
working, hurrying, rushing, for— life. 
Reality in its strength, reality in its help- 
lessness. You. cutting pockets in trousers, 
who wanted to write novels. You cut 
pockets in trousers and you may hope to 
write novels, of people, real, vibrant, 
determined. 

Wheel the noon whistle blows and all is 
stopped. Stopped as if suddenly dead. The 
machines slop, the bellowing noise stops, 
but the hurry is still there. All roads lead 
to Rome, all aisles lead to the little sub- 
way and you file in line toward the cafe- 
teria. Rows of wooden tables. 

You think of— but you are hurried 
along in a line of hungry workers and you 
find yourself taking pretzels. 

You eat your pretzels like caviar Gee! 
but they're good' You'd work here just 
for the pretzels. 

Soon it is over and you must go back to 
the city of speed. How dead it sounds as 
you climb the cement hill. When you reach 
the top you see everyone in his street but 
so restless. 

Zip! boom? and the noises start, the 
power seems injected right into the hands 
of the workers, and all is started. Even 
you fall in step. 

Snip, Bnip— go your scissors. You hurry. 
Snip, snip, snip, and soon you are through 
with your first batch. You proudly bring 
it on a table, walk to a booth and ask the 
girl for more work. 

She tells you that you may be tired The 
humaneness of it! You may come to the 
booth tomorrow morning and get all the 
work you want, You get your purse, smile 
at everyone you can and walk toward the 
little subway. As you go down you turn 
your head and leave the city speeding on. 

But tomorrow! Then you'll be there! 
You are m a hurry for tomorrow, you 
hurry home, you hurry sapper, you hurry 
sleep. You want it again, soon, you want 
it tomorrow; the noise of it, the hurry of 
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Tune in. . . on each department 

of your business every morning 



This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 

TIKE the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
*^ cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 

And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures — brought right up 
to the minute. "Everything's fine," may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: "Shipments 1525"; "sales $21,350"; "cash 
in banks, $49,780" . . . and so on. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day . . . from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 
morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 

Elliott -Fisher 

Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 

Division of Underwood VJlioll Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

"Underst ood, r.lliott-Vhber, Sundstrand, Speed the World's Business" 



Elliott- Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you full information. If you 
wish, our representative 
will call. 




General Office Equipment Cornormlino 
342 Midison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell mc bow ElUott'Fisher cm give me ciotcr 
control of my buiineis. 



Nimt. 



Addro-. . 
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Jkdact u our pau roll 



Eliminate Jl % 

costly hand operations 

A MACHINE CAN DO IT 




Your payroll dollar brings you less return than 
any other dollar you spend in your business . . . 
When you discount time and material wasted 
alone, through slow, inelhcient hand operations, 
the efficiency of your payroll dollar is alarm- 
ingly low. 

Special Production Machines, Inc.. has helped 
a number of manufacturers rescue lost profits 
from their payroll by designing and building 
speedy, efficient, special machines, to replace 
slow hand operations. In other plants, we have 
cut payroll costs and speeded 
production by re-designing and 
improving semi-automatic ma- 
chinery to make it completely _ _ 

"^ecca 



^Special 



automatic In some plants, a little improvement 
on existing machinery has resulted in speedier 
production, less spoilage and greater all 'round 
efficiency. In the last six months alone our work 
has saved thousands of dollars in some of the 
largest and best known plants in practically 
every industry. 

Wc arc organized to help y OU ^ produc. 
tion problems of any character ... A booklet 
describing the services of Special Production 
Machines, how it operates and how it is serving 
manufacturers, will be sent on 
request . . . Special Production 
Machines, Inc., Norfolk Downs, 
Massachusetts. 



PRODUCTION MACHINES 

<=4 Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 

Fot over thirty-five years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited, has manufactured auto- 
matic labor-saving machinery for many of the world's largest producers of merchandise. 

Whrn writing to Bmut Pmormov Mtnnvr*. Uc pirate mrn/ion .VafionV fliumnw 
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THE PATTERN OF COMMERCE 

As Seen by 
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proclamation of the National 
Poultry Council "National Egg 
Week" is to be observed from 
•May 1 to May 7. The poultry 
and egg trade, retail dealers, and the al- 
lied industries, the Council declares, are 
uniting to pay "this great national trib- 
ute to the American ben and her wonder- 
ful food product." 

Belated as this recognition may seem, 
it should not fail to bestow credit where 
credit is due. Conservative and radical, 
the Plymouth Rock and the Rhode Is- 
land Red should receive the full citation 
for service. The publicity docs not say 
whether the hens will be laid off during 
the celebration, or whether they will re- 
ceive the "tribute" on the job. Like as not, 
they will prefer to deliver the goods. 

No matter. It is easy to come at the 
spirit of the thing in slogans as strictly 
fresh as "Eggs for health" and "Eggs start 
the day right." What part of the popula- 
tion is not egg conscious is now in way to 




be egged on to a better appreciation of the 
"sunshine in sealed packages," as the 
Council so brightly phrases this albumin- 
ous virtue. Well, we feel sure we are regu- 
larly acknowledging the useful citizen- 
ship of the hen when we speak of other 
up-and-doing Americans as good eggs. 

JUST why telephone communication 
has not been made a convenience of 
railway travel is not. quite clear. One rea- 
son is offered in the statement of 0. H. 
f'aldwell, former radio commissioner, that 
"we are told telephone service from the 
'Century' or the 'Broadway' would not 
pay." This judgment he had related to his 
assertion that 

in Germany and Russia |kism niters on fu>f 
(rains can call up and converse with per- 
sons in cities ahead or those they have left 
behind. A traveler from Berlin to Hamburg, 
for example, can maintain telephone eom- 



municution with offices or homes in either 
city while he speeds along at sixty miles an 
hour. 

And as for radio, 

on some of the fast Canadian trains each 
chair in the club car is equipped with head 
sets for listening to broadcasting. Each pas- 
senger may therefore listen in at will with- 
out disturbance to other passengers. Any 
one who has traveled on one of these trains 
can testify to the relief from the tedium of 
the journey, such as radio affords. 

Perhaps the greatest public sen-ice is 
indicated in his suggestion for relieving 
"the dreary isolation of the average rail- 
road station," a boon that could be 
granted with installing 

loud speakers operated over the railroad's 
own telegraph lines without disturbing tele- 
graph sen-ice in any way. This would be 
"wire broadcasting" — not wireless. The rail- 
road would control its own programs, and, 
along with musical features, could interpo- 
late valuable public-relations messages, in- 
formation fur shipper- am) the pnU'.e, an. I 
agricultural mutter. 

This proposal has all the earmarks of 
a public benefit. One thing sure, static 
could be depended on to garble the free 
information with all the ingenious gusto 
of the old-time train announcers. 

DENVER sees "a new outlet and en- 
larged opportunity for many manu- 
facturers of Denver and the state" in the 
new distribution plant which Montgom- 
ery Ward & Company has established in 
Colorado's capital city. To quote from a 
statement by the local chamber of com- 
merce, "it strikingly illustrates how estab- 
lishment in the city of distribution agen- 
cies and branches for national concerns 
may serve the advancement of local man- 
ufacturing." 

IIGHTNING in assorted voltages is now 
i on tap at the Pittsfield laboratory of 
the General Electric Company. And there 
a modern Jove, F. W. Peek, has forged 
thunderbolts of 5,000,000 volts, more than 
a third again as high as previous electrical 
discharges. 

True, Nature puts on a bigger show, 
making nothing of 100,000,000 volts in a 
few millionth? of a second. By comparison 
Mr. Peek's epochal flash seems like the 
feeble phut of a wet firecracker. 



The worth of his production is in the 
fact that "mastery of lightning problems 
has been removed from the realm of the 
medicine man," and "while there is still 
much to learn, lightning may be said to 
be now at least on an engineering basis, 




since it is expressed numerically in volts 
and amperes." 

That is progress of a sort, of course, 
and yet, this kind of mastery indicates a 
delicate equilibrium of forces. Any at- 
tempt to put a leash on lightning some- 
how suggests the triumph of the hunter 
who returned to camp with a bear — the 
bear being sporting enough to let the 
hunter set the pace. 

THE cynic who remarked that the chief 
by-product of American business is 
the issuance of more stock eould lie con- 
founded with the Ford Motor Company's 
receipts of $16,77-1 ,'iT'J in 1928 from the 
sale of by-products — a gain of $3,758,132 
over 1927. 

Nothing was thrown away at the Ford 
plants. Every I hing that could not be used 
in making motor cars was sold or applied 
to the manufacture of marketable prod- 
ucts. The savings ranged from platinum 
to floor sweepings. 

In the order of value, the by-products 
sold in 1928 were: coke, scrap, coal, glass, 
motor benzol, cement, ammonium sul- 
phate, gas, charcoal, wood distillates, slag, 
lumber, and pig iron. 

Officers of the company have pointed 
out that the careful attention given to the 
disposition of the Ford by-products, and 
their prompt utilization for the develop- 
ment of commodities having the greatest- 
market value are important factors in the 
economical product ion of the Ford auto- 
mobile. That policy is characteristic and 
it has become generally appreciated. 

It seems worth while to add a judg- 
ment written several years ago. "The bus- 
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So successful in his home 

he installed them in his theatres 



One of many Utters 
praisingthe depend- 
ability and efficiency 
afJobnsonOil Ba m ■ 
ing Equipment. 




and his 
Johnson Oil Burners 

The above letter reveals an almost 
unbelievable saving. Bur this reduction 
of 52% in fuel costs is not an isolated 
case. Similar performances are being 
made every day by Johnson Oil Burners. 

That is why Johnson oil burning 
equipment is used wherever efficiency 
and comfort are paramount. In homes, 
large buildings, factories and industrial 
plants from coast to coast, Johnson Oil 
Burners are performing a dependable, 
economical, trouble-free service. 

There is a size and type for every heat- 
ing and power purpose. And each pro- 
duct is fully guaranteed— the result of 



save 52% in fuel costs! 



more than 23 years' experience in the 
exclusive manufacture of oil burning 
equipment. 

Install now— pay later 

Time payments make it easy to pur- 
chase Johnson oil burning equipment. 
In your home, for example, you can in- 
stall the Johnson Automatic Oil Burner 
now for a down payment as low as $75 
and you need pay nothing more until 
October. 

May we send you further details? Please 
state if information is desired for home, 
apartment, hotel, public building, factory or 
industrial plant. 




LISTED AS STANDARD BY THE UNDERWRITERS' LABORATORIES 

AUTOMATIC UNIFORM HEAT 



TTTTTTTT V V V 

S, T. Johnson Co., Dept. 529-D 
940 Arlington, Oakland, Calif- 




Please send me information on 
Johnson Oil Burners for use in 



• Slate tttt and typr of building tr industry) 
■ Addftns 
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MAKERS OP OIL BURNING EQUIPMENT FOR MORE THAN 2 i YEARS 



ines? is enormously successful so that the 
results are startling, but Mr. Ford's great 
departure lies in the fact that he has giv- 
en the enterprise the benefit of its own 
motive power." 

PATENT liti g at ion is costing America n 
industry much ion much, and the bur- 
den should be lightened, thinks Dr. Har- 
rison E. Howe, of Washington. For means 
he promises an unofficial patent court. 
He believes that "we know nothing which 
can so sap ihe resources of a company as 
to engage in serious patent litigation," 
and that "not only are great financial re- 
sources necessary, but the thought of the 
executives is diverted from other things, 
and quite generally the scientific stall 
must turn from its investigations and con- 
eenirate upon expert testimony." 

As he is the editor of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry it is natural that 
he should direct his suggestion particu- 
larly to the chemical industry. As a rem- 
edy, he thinks "the chemical industry 
should set up a court of its own, adher- 
ents agreeing 1o abide by its decisions and 
forming so inclusive a group that none 
will care to hold aloof. Three men who, 
hy training, experience, and demonstrated 
regard for high ethical principles, could 
lie relied upon to reach just and sound 
decisions could be selected as judges of 
such a court." 

In one sense, the idea is not new, as Dr. 
Howe is quick to explain, for many com- 
mercial disputes nmv settled by unoi- 
ficial courts of arbilration "set up by in- 
dustries which have learned that such* pro- 
cedure gives promptness in renderinc, 
decisions, expertness in reaching conclu- 
sions, and great economy in the settle- 
ment of disputes." Novelty or not, Dr. 
Howe's proposal takes fresh thought of 
die economies comprehended in Andrew 
Carnegie's famous dictum, "Avoid resort 
to law; compromise." 

T-ySCOVERY that 28,000 car loads of 
- L/ ' non-utilized" wood are available in 
Virginia argues the belief that consumer 
preference is only consumer prejudice. 
"At first glance the results of the survey 
would seem to imply a c harge of wasteful- 
ness against the lumber industries," says 
a report of the investigators. 

"But when it is considered that this 
waste is brought about largely through 
consumer prejudice as evidenced in dis- 
crimination against short and odd lengths 
and againsi the use of low grade lumber,' 
it is clear that the consumer is as much 
to blame for the waste as are the wood- 
working industries." 

This surplus material, which is exclu- 
sive of the waste occurring in the forests 
and of wood used for fuel, is equivalent to 
Hie production in hoard feet of lumber 
from 93,000 acres of average stands of 
timber. The amount was determined by 
means of questionnaires, which were 
mailed to sawmills, woodworking plants 
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:iiid allied industries throughout the stale. 
Of the 1,243 plants questioned, fK)5 re- 
plied. 

Solution of the problem of non-utilized 
wood should lx> nearer for the assembly 
of this information from Virginia. A stub- 
born complication proceeds from the con- 
tinuing situation in whieh oni' industry's 
wood may be another industry's waste. 



THE electrical farm is nearer a reality 
by a report that rural j>ower lines are 
now using from 100 to 300 kilowatt hours 
a month. To appraise the significance of 
that consumption it is only necessary to 
know that six years ago, when the first 
experimental lines were established, the 
average was about 25 kilowatt hours a 
n»&th, and that consumption was chiefly 
lor lighting. 

To make this kind of service economi- 
ealiy possible, the energy consumption 
must average at least 100 kilowatt hours 
a month. So says the W. B. Foshay Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis, whieh is also au- 
thoritv for the information that the first 
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\ i ah 1 heller to the 
Sales Manager 



• • . from 
one of his 
Salesmen 
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. . . -.In si saw new National 
Machine Slop if s four fifths 
Pressed Steel Slop • • • Looks 
better and sells for less than 
ours Stop This new competi- 



tion serious Slop 



What 



of these rural lines was put in operation 
at Red Wing, Minn., in 1923, and that the 
second was established :it Homier. S. I':ik. 
From these and later experimental lines, 

the utilities gained the cooperation of 
agricultural colleges, county agents, farm 
bureaus, electrical equipment dealers, bank- 
ers, farm paper editors, power company 
executives and niral specialists. 

And by a process of demonstration, 

the farmer learned of other uses for electri- 
cal power ou the farm, not as a luxury but 
us a means of reducing the uriiounl of work, 
speeding up jobs and reducing labor costs. 

Beyond the substantial technical gains, 
t lie success of the trials provides a refresh- 
ing evidence of practicality in the welter 
of political farm relief. The utilities will 
i In well U> write into their service plat- 
forms a plank that will assure more "volts 
I'er farmers." 

T> ERTHS for eighteen persons— in 
J) water — dressing rooms — the last 
word in motor travel luxury. So reads the 
advertisement of "America's first sleep- 
ing motor bus." Buses of this new "pull- 
man type" are to be operated by the 
Great Likes Stages on a route which in- 
cludes New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and Cleveland with connections for Chi- 
cago and the West. 

For the present these buses provide I 
veritable novelty in transjiortatjon — a 
-nlli, - 1 ■ - ■ i c one, the operators tboucht, to 



are we going to do ahout it?" 

He's right . . . this new competition is serious . . . 
and it was made possible by redesigning the old machine 
into pressed steel . . . one unit of the new design was a 
Fan Housing. The old cast iron part weighed 24^ 
pounds . . . the new redesigned pressed steel part weighed 
only 8^2 pounds ... a saving in weight of 65.3% . . . and 
the actual production saving was close to 30% . . . If you, 
too, have competition to meet, a YPS Designing Engineer 
will work out, the pressed si eel details for you . . . no obliga- 
tion. If you want to cut your costs . . . use the coujwn. 



THE YOtTKUKTOWX 1*11 ESSE II STEEL CO. 

SIS UNIVERSITY ItOVO. WAHIII N OHIO 

Pleti»e tell us how Pressed Steel might cut out cowls — lllld send 

us it copy <,f yniir free iwmkliM. ".Vlventures in HeiWiRn." 

Nmiw Titi. 

Firm 

AiMrewi 
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Personal Friend 
wherever you 
travel abroad 

Whether you have been abroad before 
or n ° t »V ou imagine what an advan- 
tage it is to have a friend there — some 
one who can help you. ..who speaks 
your own language. 

Such a friend is the smiling, uniformed 
representative of the American Express. 
You will find him wherever travelers 
congregate — at the important docks, 
custom houses and frontier points. 
Whenever travel problems arise, he is 
nearby, eager to help in a hundred 
and one different ways. 

You will find the helpful service of 
this "friend" a pleasant reminder that 
you are not a stranger in a strange land. 
You are assured of an automatic intro- 
duction to him the moment you change 
your money into American Express 
Travelers Cheques. For over two gen- 
erations this international money has 
protected the funds of travelers and even 
in the nooks and corners of the world, 
it is as readily accep'ed as local currency. 

Issued in denominations of 
$10, $20, $50 and $100 

Cost lie for ctub $ 100 

For sale at 22,000 Banks, American Ex- 
press and American Railway Express 
offices. Merely ask for the sky-blue 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
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. I and spend abilihj,- 

American 

r> EXPRESS 

Uravelers cheques 

Steamship tickets, haul reservations, itineraries, 
crutses and tours planned and booked to 
any part of the uxnld by the Ameri- 
can Express Travel Department 

When writing pleaic mention Kation'i Btuwes* 



nuke it worth while to exhibit one at the 
Waldorf corner in New York. But it is 
certain that this "last word" will not re- 
main the last. 

Every gain made by one form of trans- 
portation is eventually matched with an 
advance in another, and by this competi- 
tive progress alone different lines the pub- 
lie is heller served. The maximum of rum- 
fort and convenience attained in one pe- 
riod quickly become 5 : the minimum of the 
public's expectation. 

A NEWER, if not a sharper edge to 
competition is visualized and illus- 
trated by the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. This "newer competition," 
as the bank calls it, comes to view in the 
"advertising contest" between a leading 
cigaret manufacturer and organized sugar 
interests. 

"On the one hand, the enjoyment of 
smoking is emphasised, along with the al- 
leged Fattening properties of sweets; while 
on the other, the reader is called upon to 
witness the cheapness of sugar and its 
wholesomeness as an article of diet." Now, 
the bank takes the position that 

although such a purely competitive adver- 
tising campaign may at first sight appear to 
Imve a nullifying effect, it is quite possible 
that in the end not only one side, but both, 
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may benefit from it. Even the public at large 
may derive advantages sufficient to justify 
the cost, it is contended, since such adver- 
tising brings out values in products that 
have never been generally known. 

This type of sales effort helps to make 
the public the real urbiter of what it shall 
buy ; and, if properly weighed, tends to raise 
the level of intelligence upon which demand 
and consumption are based. Its supporters 
point out that instead of being a hidden, 
covert competition between industries, car- 
ried on through secret influence upon legis- 
lative bodies and in the buck alleys of busi- 
ness, it brings the fight into the open and 
makes the public the umpire. 

The idea seems sporting enough, but 
the ways of umpires are notoriously hard. 
And the judgments indicated seem to sig- 
nify the ideal contest in which only facts 
are submitted to trained intelligence. It is 
wise advertising, indeed, that knows its 
own product. Wiser, still, is the consumer 
who always knows the product apart from 
the advertising. 

WHETHER or not the world is still 
curious about what made a Roman 
holiday, new evidence is on the way Op 
from the mud of Lake Nemi. Business and 
engineering are at the bottom of this mat- 



ter, and promise visible results. For 2,000 
years two Roman houseboats, once used as 
summer resorts by the Emperor Caligula 
have been buried in the depths of the lake! 
From time to time divers have brought 
up bronzes, bits of statuary, and other 
objects that indicate the art and luxury 
of Caligula's day, but no organized effort 
had ever been made to recover the ships 
and their treasures in their entirety. Now 
the lake is being drained by a group of 
firms acting with representatives of the 
Italian government. 

THE genius that shapes our commodi- 
ties seems to leave less to chance than 
the destiny that shapes our ends. It is 
commonly observed that, the various parts 
of our anatomies are the life of trade, and 
now, for present example, the radio indus- 
try has been counting ears. This census 
revealed radio in 0,000,000 of the 28,000,- 
000 homes in the United States— radio "of 
some sort, variety, or description," to 
quote Bond P. Geddes, executive vice 
president of the Radio Manufacturers 
Association. 

Less than a third of the sets are "mod- 
ern electric." Two thirds belong to the 
"tallow dip age of a few years ago." With 
a market so inviting in view what could 
be more apt than Mr. Geddes' assurance 
that "saturation talk is all wet?" 

INVENTORY of our liquid assets by 
the Geological Survey yields the infor- 
mation that waterpower development is 
apparently proceeding despite the re- 
markable advance made since 1919 in the 
efficiency of fuel-burning plants. At the 
first of the year the total capacity of water 
wheels installed in waterpower plants of 
100 horsepower or more was 13,571,530 
horsepower, an increase of 1,275,530 
horsepower— less than half the gain made 
last year. Of the total horsepower, 11- 
ssii.:;:i(i was included in ],G05 public util- 
ity and municipal plants, and 1,6S5,194 
in 1 ,770 other industries. 

To the Survey's investigators it seems 
ihat the time may not be far distant when 
the construction of waterpower planls 
will be restricted by the advantages of 
modern steam plants. The increase in the 
developed waterjwwer in recent years ap- 
parently indicates that the time has not 
yet arrived. 

IF there is any lingering resistance to au- 
tomobile salesmanship, it is likely to 
relax completely under the impact of the 
"car of the month" policy announced by 
one of the manufacturers. Only one of 
these cars, finished in distinctive colors 
and with special trimmings, will be in- 
cluded in the monthly quota of each local 
dealer. While the whole idea may seem a 
mere merchandising frill, it should appeal 
to those who really take their distinctions 
seriously. Thus tempter! the fascinated 
consumer can avoid yielding only by put- 
ting his whole soul into a demand for cal- 
endar reform. 
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Interior of one. of the international Shoe Company * great new timber-framed factory in Ud itigs, near Eajtt St. JmuU 

Lumber great aid to modern industry 

Heavy timber construction again demonstrates its advantages 




"American Slamlartl T,umltcr front 
America's Itenl .\fills" ix note ohlain- 
iit'lt'draile-Mnrheil mill Trutie-Marked 
— Cuaranleetl for your protection, 

A GREAT group (if new factory 
buildings was urgently needed by 
I he International Shoe Company of 
East St. Louis . . . world's largest shoe 
manufacturers. 

"Use lumber!" the engineers and 
architects said. "Heavy Umber con- 
struction has proved its superiority in 
over forty of this Company's plants. 



"Lumber withstands the fumes, the 
corroding acids of tanning . . . the vibra- 
tions of heavy machinery. Lumber 
buildings are speedily erected . . . adapt- 
able . . . and the most economical." 

In all industries . . . owners arc turn- 
ing the 10' ; to 2.V ,' construction sav- 
ings nf timber-framed buildings into the 
business , . . sa\ irtg interest and reducing 
plant overhead. 

And now the Lumber Industry has 
taken a great new forward step. "Amer- 
ican Standard Lumber from America's 
Best Mills" is now obtainable both 
grade-marked anil trade-marked. 

If you want ready assurance of stand- 
ard cpiality — lumber plainly -lamped 
with the mark of the expert grader — 
look for the gradc-inark on each board. 

Know the lit miter you use 

When the "National Tree" symbol, 
shown below, is also stamped on the 



hoard, it Ls the guaranter of the National 
Association that the mark is correct. 

Guaranteed lumber can now lie had in 
every species. Inquire of your dealer. 

Remember that there's an abundant 
supply of lumber, relatively low in cost 
and of better ijiinlity than ever. 

The lumber industry is becoming a 
great forest-growing industry. Its raw 
material — timber — is |>erpctually renew- 
able. Liberal use of wood is the stimulus 
to commercial forestry. 

Write for further details on our new 
lumber services, Booklets will lie sent 
you, free, entiUed "Taking the Mystery 
out of Lumber Buying," and "Choosing 
the Industrial Building." 

National Lumber 
MANUFACTURERS association 

Dept. 253. I | ... lalii i) BIJg. 

Washington, D. C 

Offvriin Nr* York. Atlanta. P.tt-l.tirph, Bortoo, Cnlcaeo. 
Indianapulia. Itallaa, Mem|irna, San Pranriaro, Portland, 
Or*-.. Kmmu lory, NiaBeapoll*. horn Anj-elea 



THESE IT r.rial aaaociationa >fflliitc>] 
with the National Aaaorimion maintain 
particular information and nervier or- 
ganisation* that coordinate with the 
gt'iuraJ services of the National iitatl. 



t< rni.i Redwood A.-.X iation. San Fr.io- 
ctaro. Cidll — Ris-lwood 

( ..Ii1.,ir>... W Ini. ,\ Sonar l'lri<- Manufactur- 
er.. A ... ici.t. )• .it, s >lfl |.'r.m.. mi o, > alif.— 
Culllorui.i Pinra, White Kir 

Hardwood Manulaiiurerr Inamotr. Mrm- 
jihla, Trnn - o.ik tium. s-nnrirrti and 
Ai.ii.iI.i. In.. M ll.irilui.MHl' 

•North Carolina I'lnc A«-.» latum, Norfolk, 
Va — North Carolina fin* 

•Cr„dV- and trade-marked lumhrr available in there apcrica 



♦Northern Hemlock ft Hardwood Munufno- 
turrrm Aaaocialion. Oahkuah. Wla. — Hem- 
lock. Maple, fiircli and N'orthrrn Hard. 

WO.-I* 

•Norlhrin Pine M..nula. tuiera AnnnciaUafl, 

Minne-apalia, Minn.— White I'iiie. Nor- 
way Pine 

•Southern Cyprens Mamrfnrturrta Aaanria- 
Hon. JaekanovlUe, Flu. — Cirprcaa land 
I "I" '" 

•Southern line A- i.. rion. \'rw Otjeani. 
La. — Long l-ca( und Short Iral Southern 
Vrllovr Pine , , 

•Wot Coax l.umliermen • Aancwpoa. 
Seattle. Wnah.— Douilaa Fir, Sitka 
Sfiru.r. Went Coa»l llemlurk. Wcjilr-n 
Red Cedar 



tTn. 



4 

Wa,J-Utth 
Nalurr Hrntwi It 



tWcatern Pine Manufacturer* Aaaociatton. 
Portland. t>te. — Pondoea Pine, Idaho 
White Pine, l-arrh 
Nation d Aitierli.ii) Wlio|es.-ih* Lumber A-ai.- 
Hatkm. New York. N. V. 

1 Wooden Box Ma no- 



Ill. 



•Manic hloonna Manulai I urrra A-«or Jatl.jo. 

' In. ..nil. Ill 
Brtti-li t uluiuliU Lumber and Shlntrle Munu- 

fareuKra, Ltd.. Vancouver. B. C 
Britinh Columbia 1 .ogaera Aaaociutirm. Van- 

...u-.er. a I 
Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturrra Aaaoria- 
lion, Mrinidii", Trnn. 
W, 



When writ!*!! In Km/KKUL T.cmubi M*J*ttr*x , TCT* , »» Aawimo 



Chicago. IU 
hie in theae aprrie* 



nod Piearn-rra* Aaani laUrao. 
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• SHIELDS- 
SHELTERS 
PERPETUATES 



OTRLCTURAL Clay Tile, a comparatively new product as we 
^ reckon the age of building materials, has been accepted everv 
where as an economical material for permanent construction. 

Taken from Mother Earth, shaped into serviceable bulldinU 
units, burned to the density and durability of flint, it is u Jd 
in the country's great buildings. There you find it forming the 
walls, the floors, the partitions, and fireproofing the steel work 
Never have the quality, variety, and availability of Structural' 
Clay Tile been so marked as they are today. There are shanes 
and sizes for every building need. v 

Produced in numerous manufacturing plants, it is transferred 
tn the quantities needed, when and where reauirod - Mo - 
bility that does not quibble or compromis^asTuring S'" 

Scr'seriicr 1 ™ 0 nd a iong span ° f ^P'^lyS 

Architects. Engineers, Building Contractors, Brick Masons everv 
where, testify to the value of Structural Clay Til TmoS 
building programs. OULrn 

STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE ASSOCIATION 

1414 ENGINEERING BUILDING ft, Zl S 

A 



tructuralClay Tile m. 

(yjssociation 



An Authoritative Institution for Research and Development, 
Representing 85 Per Cent of the Production of 
Structural Clay Tile in the U. 5. A. 



When writma to 9tiioctbsu Cut Tor Assnmnox ptean mention Xation, Bm&m 
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WHAT I'VE BEEN READING 

By WILLIAM FEATHER 



ALL hindsight studies of invest- 
/vL nwnta seem to indicate that 
/-flk the buyer and holder of com- 
„/. Ja» moo stocks enjoys a larger 
income and a greater appreciation of 
capita! than any other investor in se- 
curities. 

Many hooks have been written on this 
subject in the last five years. Dozens of 
investment trusts, holding portfolio? filled 
with common stocks, have exceeded the 
expectations of the most visionary pro- 
moter. Price* and paper profits have 
made the conservative bond buyer gasp. 

The newest study is by Dwight C. Rose 
of Scudder, Stevens & Clark, investment 
counsel.' Rose offers an overwhelming 
mass of statistics and charts to support 
his conclusions. Almost half the hook is 
taken up with minute studies of actual 
investment programs of insurance com- 
panies and others. 

The advice to the conservative inves- 
tor is to hold at all times 40 to 50 per 
cent of his capital in the common stocks of 
the leaden of successful industries. The 
balance should be in liquid short- and 
long-term bonds. In a major depression 
bonds should be sold and I he commitment 
in common stocks should be increased to 
possibly 80 or 90 per cent. When pros- 
perity is again in full swing the stock 
holdings may be reduced to a lower pro- 
portion and the proceeds reinvested in 
bonds. 

To follow such a program requires dili- 
gent study and sturdy patience, but Rose 
convinces the reader that the profits are 
handsome ami the risk no more, if as 
much, as a 100 per cent ownership of 
gilt-edged bonds. 

One wonders, of course, how the future 
is going to treat these new scientific in- 
vestors, with their plans for analysis, di- 
versification, hedging and participation 
in the growth of the country. Are they 
winning so many converts to their idea 
that they are to be undone by their own 
success? Are bonds being so completely 
overlooked by the desire to own equities 
that a hindsight view five or ten years 
from now will make the buyer of com- 

' Investment Management, by Dwight C. 
Rose. Hurper it Brothers. New York. 
$500. 

Dollars and Sense, by Chnfl. E. Carpen- 
ter. Doublcday, Doran and Company, 
Inc. $2. 

Middle-town, by Robert S. Lynd and 
Helen Merreil Lynd. Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, New York. *5 



mon stocks at present prices look like as 
big a fool as the investors who were load- 
ed up wit h long-term bonds back in 1910? 

The new school of investors is riding 
high and handsome at the moment. What 
wiU be their standing in 1940? One wise 
saying is that only the unexpected ever 
happens. Has any item been overlooked 
by the scientific investors? One wonders. 

AFTER reading" Your Money 's Worth," 
l which contained a violent attack on 
advertising and a plea for standardisa- 
tion, Charles E. Carpenter, head of E. F. 
Houghton & Co. of Philadelphia, was in- 
dignant. Instead of suppressing his rage, 
he wrote a 246-page book* 

Why don't more business men write 
books? I've often wondered. Perhaps 
they lack the knack of expressing them- 
selves in writing. Carpenter, fortunately, 
is a skillful writer, having had 20 years' 
practice as editor of The Houghton Line, 
a house organ published by his company. 
His writing is lucid and vigorous, often 
picturesque. 

"Dollars :ind Sense" i.- a practical and 
successful business man's challenge of the 
claims of the advocates of standardiza- 
tion. Carpenter draws his arguments 
from his own experience and makes many 
of the assertions of inexperienced theor- 
ists appear ridiculous. 

He also turns his fire on those who re- 
gard advertising as an economic waste. 
These chapters are the best in the book. 
Here he recit.es the place that advertis- 
ing has had in the building of his own 
business. He compares the cost of selling 
without advertising with the cost of ad- 
vertising plus personal salesmanship The 
figures are illuminating and decisive in 
favor of advertising. 

The author is eloquent, and effective in 
his attack on standardization in the chap- 
ter entitled "The Quest of Happiness." 
Unless the state of happiness can be 
specified and 'defined, how can we say 
what people should have? 

"One man's idea of happiness," hp 
says, "is to 'mortgage the future' and 
own a desired commodity without wait- 
ing to save, knowing full well that ihere 
are certain hazards attached to the plan 
of instalment buying. Another's idea is to 
pay cash for even-thing and be happy by 
avoiding the worry of debt. Each has a 
right to lie happy in his own way. There 
is no such thing as standardized happi- 
ness. If happiness is the goal of life and if 
there is no stardardized happiness, then 



there is no such thing as a standardized 
life." 

The most priceless thing in life is free- 
dom of choice. A young man in love with 
a blonde nit-wit can't be argued into ac- 
cepting a brunette even though she grad- 
uated from Vassar with highest honors. 
One has only to look at a soda fountain 
menu to realize that people have queer 
tastes. The best lunch dish may be crack- 
ers and milk, but many girls prefer pickles 
and ice cream with a caramel sauce. 

Carpenter's argument for freedom of 
choice is well done, and is the answer to 
much of the nonsense in "Your Money's 
Worth." 

TN 1924 Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Lynd 
JL and three assistants moved to a rity in 
the 25,000 to 50,000 population class, of 
which there are 143 in the United States. 
This city might have been in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan or Wisconsin. The 
writers called it Middletown. 

What they observed and, by painstak- 
ing study and questioning, discovered 
about Middletown is reported in a 550- 
page book.' It is an evaluation of con- 
Icmjwrary American culture. 

The Lynds take us into the houses of 
workers, many of whom are supporting 
a wife and six children on a pay of $.'5. r > 
a week. They make us realize the horrible 
fear of unemployment that haunts in- 
dustrial employes. They tell us of mothers 
of large families who never get outside 
their ugly houses, except to shop. We 
learn how eager people are to give their 
children the benefit of education. We are 
told of the trouble many of these chil- 
dren make for their parents, with de- 
mands for clothes, automobiles, dance 
and movie money. We find out what the 
young and middle-aged in .Middletown 
read, what movies they attend, what, their 
religious beliefs are, and how often they 
go to church. 

Luncheon-club noon hours, lodge meet- 
ings, prayer meetings, and morning liter- 
ary club discussions are opened to us. 

Eddie Guest is the favorite jHWt of 
Middletown. Dorothy Dix is widely read 
and considered profound. The butelm 
complain that the people will go without 
meat l>efore they will cut down on gaso- 
line for their automobiles. The wives of 
the business class in Middletown attend 
to the social activities. The men trail the 
women. 

Middletown, in short, is a fairly accu- 
rate picture of what is going on every- 
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Full chec\ 
protection 



with one stroke 
of the handle 

Here, in the new Instant Safe-Guard 
Check Writer, are all of the require- 
ments that the business world neeils 
fur the complete protection of checks 
from alteration and forgery. 
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akHPiC CHECK 



The New Instant Safe-Guard Check Writer 



retains the features that made the 
older models famous but incorpo- 
rates a number of new ones. 

Thebig unalterable figures print- 
ed in indelible ink eliminate the 
possibility of changing the amount. 

Every machinecomes to thebuyer 
equipped with a registered num- 
bercdplate. SpeciaJnameandtrade- 
markplatesareavailable to increase 
the advertising value of checks. 



Payee's name — avulnerablepart 
of the check — is macerated with 
the stroke that imprints the amount 
— an exclusive patented feature of 
the Safe-Guard. 

Instantaneous clearance of key- 
board by depressing release bar; 
also individual column correction 
keys. Gravity feed for checks. 
Great speed and ease of operation. 
A delight to -users. Preferred by 
leading banks — who know. 



Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation 

Lansdale Pennsyl vania 



Detailed informa- 
tion on request 
Demonstration 
without obligation. 
Send attached in- 
quiry form. 



Safe-Guard Check Writer Corporation, Lansdale, Pa. 

You may supply further information alxmt vour Instant 
Safe-Guard Check Writer. 



NAME 

ADDRESS 



UNIT^E£TERS 



For modern 
mrfJiocii of 



R^od the iv?w 
QJiut rated 
\\ iug Cutulofc 



1. Air bared directly ever head sod delivered vrfti- 
mily downward— witb uniform coverage at flour 

2. Ileal* plant at once in mar ui rigs. 

3. Law cost installation. Roof needs rraranfnrceinent. 

4. UniU independent. Switch or tnerznoiUticoDntrd. 

5. Floor and walk free of heating equipment 

Write for thia interesting booklet today 
U 3. WING MFC. CO. 
Dept. N 55 Seventh Avenue. New York City 
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where in the United States. Every state- 
ment is based on close study. Literally 
thousands of questions were asked oil 
scores of different subjects. 

Throughout the study, wherever pos- 
sible, life in Middletown in 1890 is con- 
trasted with life today, although no at- 
tempt is made to judge between the eras. 
The facts are presented for the reader to 
do with as he likes. 

However, the book is not quite free 
from moralizing. It struck me that the 
investigators were consciously superior to 
the folk of Middletown. One could not 
imagine any of them settling down in 
Middletown, or returning there for a so- 
cial visit. The investigators were not the 
ivpe that "belonged." Of course, the fact 
that they did not "belong" enabled them 
to make objective observations which be- 
came both a source of strength and a 
source of weakness. 

The picture that emerges from the 
book is depressing. I wonder if there are 
not too many shadows, and if more light 
could not be let in. Even the most consci- 
entious observer cannot report everything 
he sees and hears. He reports what he 
considers significant. These observers ap- 
parently had a keen eye for warts, moles, 
cross-eyes, dirty necks, and rundown 
heels. I hope there is beauty under the skin 
in Middletown. 



A STUDY of the balance sheets of over 
500 of the largest industrial corpora- 
t ions reveals that the average report is not 
merely inadequate, but woefully inade- 
quate; that it does not give the security 
owner the information to which he is en- 
titled, and that it does not give him all of 
the information that is necessary if he is 
to make a competent decision as to 
whether the securities he owns should he 
held or disposed of. 

"And if," writes Laurence H. Sloan 
managing editor of Standard Static ies 

^'T! 1 /,,!^ imt,,pr <> f "Corporation 
rrohts,"' "it ,s not the primary function 
of corporation reports to give precisely 
these data, then we admit that we are 
quite at a loss to understand what tvpe of 
information corporation reports are'reallv 
intended to convey." 

Sloan is unable to discover that the cor- 
porations whose securities are listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange have any 
uniform policy on the important matter of 
'loprr-rniiicin. The nom-nil p r ., ( .,i, T sr ,. m . 
to be to make substantial write-offs for 
deprecation if net profits are high, and 
less or none ,f profits are low or if there is 
a defir, .Since the usual practice is not to 
state what sum has be en charged to de- 
proni.Mor,, the security holder has i.„ 
means of knowing the status of the prop- 
erty in which he owns shares 

Stockholders from whom such informa- 
ti on is with held are at a disadvantage, 

'Corporation Profit,, fa Laurence Q 
Sloan. Harper A Brothers. N, w y or k. 
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whereas a relatively few persons, close to | 
the corporation's affairs, may profit from 
their wider knowledge. To remedy this 
and other faults the author submits an 
"ideal'' corporation balance sheet. 

"The old contention that a concern 
'gives aid and comfort to its enemies' (i. e., 
competitors) when it makes a complete 
and illuminating financial statement has 
been completely blasted," he writes. "In 
every line of business at the present there 
are a few concerns which approach the 
ideal in their annual statements, and these 
have thoroughly failed to demonstrate 
that their competitive position has been 
impaired thereby." 

The book contains a mass of informa- 
tion, tables ami charts Waring on the 
relative status of the leading industries. 
The assembly of it must have been an 
enormous task. The balance sheets of 
more than 500 industrial corporations 
were sifted by various tests until there re- 
mained only 24. These comprise the aris- 
tocrats of American industry. They are 
the largest, wealthiest, biggest earners, 
and most liberal in disbursements to own- 
ers of their securities. The list: 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co.; Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company; Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation; E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours <fe Co.; General Electric Company ; 
General Motors Corporation; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co.; Gulf Oil Corporation 
of Pa.; International Harvester Com- 
pany; Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.; 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco Company; 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California; Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana); Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey; Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York; Swift & Co.; Texas 
Corporation; Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp.; United States Steel Corporation; 
Vacuum Oil Company; West inghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., and Woolworth I F. 
W.) & Co. 

Sloan proposes an interesting thesis to 
explain why manufacturers have enjoyed 
prosperity in the last decade whereas the 
extractive industries, dealing in raw ma- 
terials, have suffered a minor depression. 
The explanation is that, our natural re- 
sources are overdeveloped, which causes 
raw materials to come to the market at a 
relatively low price. 

"This," he says, "has made it possible 
for manufacturers to reduce their own 
costs, their ultimate selling prices, there- 
with to increase their total volumes, and 
therewith also to increase the size at their 
profits." 

Industrialists and owners of industrial 
securities will find "Corporation Profits" 
a valuable and instructive book. 

TVTKW Dimensions'" explains what 
1 1 "modern" means when applied to 
furniture, rugs, wall paper, and architec- 

'New Dimensions,!,'. Paul P. Frankl. Pav- 

son 4 Clarke, Ltd., New York. »6. 
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Mills Meiat 
Partitions 




Notice hint) compact and neat appearing are the Mills Metal 
executive office partition* in the above photograph 

Save 80% of Partition Weight 

JUST a* the drive shaft in the old-time automobile 
«J Kan two or three times as large an the eurreiit 
one, so is the tendency everywhere toward less 
weight to perform the same service. 

Mills Metal Interchangeable Partitions are only one- 
fifth as heavy as the old-fashioned kind and l>eside« 
they lake up twenty-five per cent less space, cost less 
to install, never wear out and can be re-arranged to 
suit any requirement. 

And the new designs with greatly improved lines in 
myriad colorings make Mills Metal Interchangeable 
Partitions a full expression of the 1929 Idea of 
practical economy, speed and beauty. No matter 
what your business, there is a Mills Metal Partition 
for your puriiose. Send for descriptive literature. 

THE MILLS COMPANY 

A Mills Metal Partition far Every Purpose 



900 WAYSIDE ROAD 
REPRESENTATIVES IN 



tt CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 



J% Jf029 MtllJftt M"rhlmetai—a toilet petition with ft .inch peine/,. 

beauti ful design and finish, absolutely sanitary ami 
the economy and durability of melal. Write for folder describing this neu> idea 

HILLY METAL 



INTERCHANGEABLE 



PA RTITIONS 



Whn irrififTi, to Tin Miu» OmMR pint., mmtinn tNtHstt Hu.wr.. 
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Canadian 
Rockies 



Canada's great \Alpine Playground 




Come to the glorious Canadian Rockies this summer 
for an invigorating, inspiring, enjoyable vacation — 
amid Canada's highest and most majestic mountains. 

Stop at Jasper Park Lodge, mirrored in the crystal 
waters of Lac Beauvert — with gorgeous views in 
all directions. Golf over the finest eighteen-holc 
course in the Canadian Rockies. Play tennis, motor, 
hike or ride the trail to famous glaciers, canyons, 
lakes and wild game haunts. 

Enjoy swimming in the wanned pool, canoeing, 
dancing, music — the privacy of a rustic log cabin 
bungalow and the gaieties of the main lodge. Season, 
May 21st to September 30th. 

See Mt. Robson, monarch of the Canadian Rockies, 
and follow the deep gorges of the leaping, swirling 
Thompson and Fraser rivers or the mystic Skecna 
as you travel by the Jasper Park-Pacific Route west 
to the Pacific coast in luxurious comfort. 

Special Jasper Golj Week— Sept. 7th to 14th 
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ture. The pages of this book are large 
half text and half pictures. 

Frankl offers a sensible explanation of 
why we are today seeking simple lines. It 
is because our present vjviliz ; ,non is nu - 
ehanical and highly complex. While com- 
plexify is a characteristic of our mechani- 
cal lues, it is the opposite of what we 
seek for aesthetic enjoyment. 

And so we are pleased when this com- 
plexity is hidden from sight. 
( "The modern radio set," he explain. 
'with its whole maze of wires, tubes and 
ingenious contrivances, is perfected in 
the lalniratories of industry. But as soon 
as it enters the home this entire complex 
mechanism is covered over with a simple 
and dignified cabinet. The .simple line- of 
a modern steamer give little clue to the 
intricate machinery contained in the hull. 
Outwardly the modern automobile, with 
its dignified lines, is very simple compared 
to the curves and ilct.nl of an o],| , li. 

"Simple lines are modern. They divert 
our attention and allow us to feel our- 
selves master of the machine." 

Frankl demonstrates that modern in- 
terior decoration is based on sound reason. 
It reflects the speed, directness, and sharp 

'■outlasts encountered in daily life. W I 

must look like wood, steel like steel, plas- 
tet like plaster. A chair must be comfort- 
able, and a lighting fixture must give light, 
where light is wanted. 

Any business man. The sale of who,, 
product is influence,] by style, can profit- 
ably buy : ,inl read this'book. Modern de- 
sign is not a passing fancy. It is here to 
stay. Those who first master modern de- 
sign in desks, chairs, lighting fixtures, and 
even 111 office machines and heavy factory 
machinery, will enjoy a decided advan- 
tage. Customers may not know why they 
like the modem in de.-igi,, |„it, when it i's 
well done, they like it— and buy it. 

Style is turning hundreds "of tons of 
household goods into junk. Take Oriental 
nigs which are out of harmony with the 
modern spirit. 

"There is little excuse for the use of 
Oriental rugs," says Frank], "except that 
one has them around and one has grown 
up with the impression that they are of 
immense value and t herefore must lie held 
quite sacred. Some people are either born 
with or inherit a flock of Oriental tugs; 
others marry into a family of them. There 
are some, however, who set out deliber- 
ately to buy them and for such there is 
little hope or excuse. The illusion that rugs 
are of great value can easily be shattered 
by attempting to dispose of them. It is 
then very often that their intrinsic worth 
will sink almost as low as their artistic 
value." 

TN -Crying Our Wares,"* issued by Tin 
i John Day Company, there is a note 
about Howard W. Dickinson, the author. 
This is a go od idea, recently suggested in 

Crying Our Wares, by Howard W. Dick 
men. The J<j|, n Day Coni|mny. »3. 
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this column. Why ilon't more publishers 
u.se it? A render of a book, particularly 
a business book, wants to know about the 
iiuthor ami his experience. Such knowl- 
edge adds interest to reading. 

Dickinson bn.s had 20 years' experience 
in advertising, five with Good Housekeep- 
ing and 15 with George Batten Company, 
advertising agents. His opinions, there- 
fore, are worth hearing, since they flow 
out of successes and mistakes. 

1 found downricht inspiration in "Cry- 
ing Our Wares" and I highly recommend 
it to business men. It will give them a new 
conception of promotion, and perhaps 
new courage. 

Diefinson contends that the tragic leak 
in industry is the failure to take advan- 
tage "t opportunity. A factory that could 
turn out a volume of $100,000 a month 
and only turns out $50,000, due to stupid 
sales promotion, is losing a possible extra 
profit of $5,000 a month. If a treasurer 
or a salesman were stealing that much 
money he would be hustled into jail. A 
foreman who wasted raw materials worth 
a hundredth of that sum would be called 
to the front office to explain. How closely 
we guard a dollar in cash ! How indifferent 
we are to $1,000 that we might earn by 
intelligent, bold effort! 

"There never yet was the same propor- 
tionate value in a hundred dollars' worth 
of economy that there is in a thousand 
dollars' worth of promotion," says Dick- 
inson. "Promotion is the life blood of in- 
dustry. . . . The lesson of making money 
comes before that of saving it. And the 
profit, value of promotion compared with 
that of saving is more than ten to one." 

In the chapter entitled "Well, Let's 
Tell the Worst," Dickinson reveals that 
all is not perfect in the adveriiMnc busi- 
ness. He condemns the practice of buy- 
ing testimonials from prominent people. 
If this is continued and further abused it 
will weaken all advertising. Other adver- 
tising men agree with Dickinson, and the 
suggestion has recently been made that 
the reform must come from the publish- 
ers. It has been proposed that they shall 
refuse to publish advertisements contain- 
ing testimonials, unless it can be estab- 
lished that they were voluntarily given 
without pay. 

"Your Money's Worth," mentioned 
elsewhere in the column this month, did 
much less damage to the cause of adver- 
tising than is now being done by advertis- 
ers themselves. The American public is 
tolerant to a fault, but the saturation 
point is dangerously near. One of these 
line day- a powerful puhlish'T is g.Mtig to 
refuse to publish the copy of a powerlul 
advertiser, written by a ]M>wcrful adver- 
tising agency. Then the battle will be on. 
and the publisher will win berau-c de- 
cency and integrity and fairness will bo 
on his side. 

THE story of the Everyman Library, 
one of the greatest feat- of Look pub- 
lishing, told in "The Memoir- of J M. 














KEEP VI TAX 
RECORDS 
IN A 
REAE SAFE 



that 

inventory 
statement ? 

YES, IT'S IN THE SAFE 

A\ answer that speaks volumes. It's a sure sign ' 
of a properly manage*! business « lien imjiorlant 
papers such as inventory records, insurance policies, 
accounts receivable and like records are always to be 
found in a safe — where they should be when not in use. 

Can your secretary make a like answer to a similar 
question? If not, immediate steps should be taken. 

f^M_^, u Fire, negligence and dis- 
IHI^H|l|MleS9n t honesty are always at hand 
II Ii^^^^H' ready to destroy the heart of 
,< < I a business — ■ its vital records. 
1 1 I^^^HL Dicbold Fire Resistive Safes 
] Jn are designed to remove this 
M *l| risk — in them your important 
records are secure. They are 
II |^^^^H| made in all sizes and styles 
11 [|^^^H| to meet the needs of every 
II jfl business, and carry the 
===3Brpi9i label of the Underwriters' 
Laboratories. 




/< r urn mtvMurr yuur 



Your fire may IiapjM-u tonight 
— write for details. 



DIEHOI.D S\FE A LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
RrftmenWel in h-mting ,ititf in U. S. A. and Canada 




Wlim writiwi t„ I in -'<.. A l.,a Cmpint pttat mention MM Bvintm 
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HEAT 

helps make 
satis fied 
employees 

ii 




Stud for this fns boo*, which 
tstls thi (lory afaas is) indus- 
try. No obligation , . . a nou 
on sw businsss stationsrn 
brings it by return mail. 




People like to work in a plant 
where gas-fired appliances are 
used . . . Gas heat helps them 
produce better work; it keeps 
the high -class workmen on 
the payroll . . . And that cuts 
down j our lahor turnover, and 
increases your ultimate profit. 

AMERICAN «18 

ASSOCIATION 
ISO Lc\ni;(tm Avenue. Sew York 



if it's done icith htmt, 
you can Ho it bet trr icith 

GAS 
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Dent," 7 founder of J. M. Dent and Sons 
Ltd., London. Mr. Dent is a sort of modest 
Henry Ford. At 13 he was apprenticed to 
a printer and then to a bookbinder. Ho 
had been lamed in a childhood acrident, 
and w as a cripple through his long life. 

That this man from a humble begin- 
ning, without money or formal education, 
was able to become one of the foremost 
publishers in the world is a glorious trib- 
ute to the human spirit. So wracking was 
the pay-roll problem through many years 
of his business life that neither he nor his 
wife wished their sons to enter business. 
Later, of course, all that changed. 

The Everyman Library, the foremost 
of many brilliant achievements, is the 
most complete and pretentious of the 
many book series planned and published 



'Memoirs of J. M. Dent. J. M. Dent and 
Sons Ltd. $3. 



by Dent. Everyman was to comprise a 
thousand volumes, consisting of the best 
of the world's literature, well printed and 
bound, and selling for a shilling. (The 
price has since been raised. In the United 
States Everyman books sell for 80 cents. ) 
Today there is probahly not a reader of 
books in this country or in England who 
does not have at least a few Everyman 
titles in his library. 

As a young man, with little money to 
spare for l>ooks, I bought dozens of the 
Everyman titles and was grateful to the 
publisher for offering so much at such a 
small price. Millions must have felt the 
same. 

It was good to read of this fin* man 
who contributed so much to human prog- 
ress and enjoyment. He died in 1020. The 
public edition of his memoirs is well edited 
and published by his son. 



On the Business Bookshelf 



IIFE insurance, in addition to its more 
familiar roles, is coming to be an 
J excellent investment on the grow- 
ing investment trust principle.' The en- 
dowment and trust policies combine insur- 
ance and the investment trust. An old, 
well-established company and organiza- 
tion handles the investments. 

Insurance companies have withstood 
financial depressions — depressions which 
some think may be the undoing of the 
growing investment trusts proper. 

M. A. Linton, in the December Na- 
tio.v's Business, pointed out the invest- 
ment value of insurance. Mr. Borden, in 
somewhat more detail, explains in this 
book some of the trust services of the in- 
surance companies. They, for instance, 
may by contract give the insured's wife 
a life income and his children an income 
till of age or longer, when the balance of 
the insurance policy is paid in cash. 

All in all, Mr. Borden's book is well 
worth reading. It contains much useful 
information. 

THE building of a city provides an in- 
teresting anil romantic story. The 
story of the building of Kingsport, Tenn., 
is no exception. 1 That, city received its 
name from Col. James King, who estab- 

! The Investment Trust Service of Life In- 
surance, hv Albert G . Borden. F. S. 
Crofts & Co.. New York. 1928. *1.50. 

1 Kingsport — A Romance of Industry, by 

Howard Long. The Sevier Press. Kings- 
port, Tenn., 1928 *2.50. 

! The American Year Book 1 928, edited by 
Albert Bushnell Hart and William M. 
Schuvler. The American Year Book 
Corporation. New York. 1929. $7.50. 

! Sales ManagementFundamentals.liy Rich- 
ard C. Hav. Harper A Brothers Pub- 
lishers, New York. 1929. $3 50. 



lished a mill there in 1774 and used the 
boatyard port for the shipping of iron, ba- 
con, salt, and other commodities to towns 
down the Holston and Tennessee rivers. 
The port was called "King's Port," and 
later "Kingsport." 

Kingsport — the old city — dates back to 
Revolutionary times, but the modern city 
was founded in 1917. Thirteen years ago 
cattle grazed in the meadows nestling 
among and protected by wooded moun- 
tains. A group of eastern bankers and in- 
dustrialists recognized the potential value 
of the site, favored as it is by resources 
adapted to industrial uses. 

John Nolen, an eminent city planner, 
of Cambridge, Mass., was invited to lay 
out what was to be a model municipality. 
The old city of Kingsport became a sub- 
urb of the new city. 

The theories of labor and industry in 
Kingsport are interesting. In brief they 
rest upon the sovereignty of the individ- 
ual and "human happiness and human 
welfare." 

THE Year Book' is an interesting and 
inclusive resume of the events anil 
progress Hi AiiH'rim during the past vau- 
lts subjects include elections, government 
and its functions, business, industry, eco- 
nomics, social problems, science, and the 
arts. 

SALES management* has become in- 
creasingly important, since the World 
War left manufacturers with inflated pro- 
duction capacity. The sales department 
is consequently becoming nearly as well 
organized as the production end of the 
business. 

Mr. Hay disclaims any attempt to dis- 
cuss the whole subject of sales manage- 
ment. He says, "The field ... is too big 
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We always welcome the Hard Job 



A young research engineer, since 
become very famous, came to 
Robbins & Myers with a very diffi- 
cult problem. He wanted a new- 
kind of armature, wound far finer 
than anyone then was able to wind . 
The job held out some hope of profit, 
if we could do it, but it was the 
challenge that appealed. Looking 
back on it now, we can see in that 



job, successfully done, an earning 
that no one can measure by money 
alone. The experience we gained, 
the new equipment we had to de- 
vise, put Robbins & Myers years 
ahead. In fact, we set up in our 
plant a tradition of Leadership, as 
invaluable to us as it is serviceable 
to our customers. 



// you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& 34yeru We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years' precision manufacture in designing, budding 
and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 



Partial List of Apparatus to which Robbins & Myers Motors hare been successfully applied 



Adding Machines 
Advertising Displays 
Air Compressors 
Baker's Machinery 
Blowers 

Brick Machinery 
Churns 
Cloth Cutters 
Coffee Mills 
Coin Counters 



Confectioner's Machinery 

Convcvors 

Dental Lathes 

Dish Washers 

Driers 

Floor Surfaccrs 
Folding Machines 
Heaters 

Heat Regulators 
Hoists 



Humidifiers 
Ironing Machines 
Libeling Machines 
Oil Burners 
Office Appliances 
Organ Blowers 
Mailing Machines 
Machine Tools 
Meat Choppers 
Milking Machines 



Movie Projectors 
Portable Tools 
Printing Presses 
Spray Equipment 
Ticket Selling Machines 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Ventilating Fans 
Unit Heaters 
Washing Machines 
Wrapping Machines 



Hobbins & M^ers, inc. 



Springfield, Ohio 



Brantford, Ontario 



1878 




1929 
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($920,000,000.00 paid to 
policy-holders of the JEmz Life 
Insurance Company and affil- 
iated Companies in 79 years!) 

It 

pays 
to be 

^TNA-IZED 
t 



See the /Etna-izer in your commu- 
nity. He is a man worth knowing. 

The /Etna Lijt Insurance Company -\ The AF.tna 
Carnally and Surety Company » The Automobile 
Insurance Company < 'the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company of Hartford. Connecticut, write practically 
every form of Insurance and Bonding Protection. 




NA T ION'S 

and too complicated to be completely cov- 
ered in one book. I have, therefore, con- 
fined myself to discussing some phases of 
the sales managers' jobs that in recent 
years have been singled out by executives 
for increasing attention." 

Some important topics he discusses are 
training, sales promotion, research in sales 
management, and selling problems of the 
small manufacturer. 

DOCTOR KLEIN' has attacked the 
complex iiicomo tax problem for the 
benefit of the tax practitioner. The tax 
law is perhaps one of the most difficult 
to understand. 

Doctor Klein explains the law's pecul- 
iar obfuscated verbiage and gives the rea- 
sons for the various revisions that pro- 
duced the complexities of wording. For 
instance, he says, the clause referring to 
Exemptions on income from certain gov- 
ernmental issues was rewritten several 
times to prevent the abuse of the exemp- 
tion privilege through the buying of these 
bonds on margin or by borrowing on them 
after they were bought. 

Doctor Klein has done an excellent 
work in explaining the law, even though 
his book is bulky and technical. 
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Association says, "When we cease to use 
the square foot unit for determining or 
comparing office rentals and adopt a sound 
unit such as he (Mr. Davidson) recom- 
mends we will stop repeating the com- 
mon blunder of comparing unlike things." 

MR. THOM, associate professor of 
geology of Princeton University, be- 
lieves that we have no real reason to fear 
a shortage of petroleum and coal if rc*- 
sonable care is taken to prevent wasteful 
exploitation of the supplies of these valu- 
able fuels. 

The greater part of his book is devoted 
to a careful geological treatment of coa! 
■iiid petroleum. 



NORTHWESTERN University, with 
the cooperation of the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association, has made a 
study of the retail hardware trade in an 
effort to define the effects of volumes of 
business and location on retail hardware 
store operation.' 

The study determines the manner in 
which gross margin, expense, and net 
trading profits or losses depend on the 
sizes of the cities in which the stores are 
located and on the varying volumes of 
sales. 

"T> ENTING Offices*" is an attempt by 
11 Hie National Association of Build- 
ing Owners and Managers to provide a 
comprehensive outline of sound and suc- 
cessful rental policies. 

Mr. Davidson, in providing a rental 
unit to replace the unsound square foot 
unit for calculating office rentals, makes a 
constructive contribution to the subject. 
As E. Clarence Holmes, president of the 



'Federal Income Taxation, by Joseph J. 
Klein. John Wiley <fe Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1929. $10. 

'Margins, Expenses, and Profits in Retail 
Hardware Stores. Published for the 
Bureau of Business Research, North- 
western University. A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Chicago, 1928. $3. 

Renting Offices, by William F. Davidson. 
National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, Chicago. 

"Petroleum and Coal: The Keys to the Fu- 
ture, by W. T. Thorn. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, 1929. $2.50. 

'Income Tax Procedure 1929, by Robert 
H. Montgomery. The Ronald Press 
Company, New York. 1929. $7.50. 



*f R. MONTGOMERY has written a 
1T1 supplement' to his volume "Income 
Tax Procedure 1027." The two volumes 
present a practically complete picture of 
the provisions of the law on income tax as 
it stands today. — W. L H 

RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Remedy for Overproduction and Un- 
imployment, by Hugo Bilgnim. The 
foundation for Financial Research. 
New York. 50c. 

Profiu in Insurance Stocks, by Walter H. 

Woodward. g» U**mm Comply, 

New \ork. $1.50. 

Cost of ^Govern ment In the United State, 

fcrc,t 9 n 7 ' ^l'''" 111 lnfI «^ial Con- 
ference Board, Inc., New York. $2 50 

American Produce Markets by Henry E. 

NetTor k D J3 C 40 Heath Compaq 

Samples Demonstrations and Packajtin* 

% .Norman Lew,,. Tnc i lon 'Sdfg£ 
Company, New York. $4.50. 
Manufacturing Xosts and Accounts, by A 
Ham.lton Church. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York. $6. 

Second edition, revised and enlarged. 

^M^t, 6 ^' bv Coleman L. 
Scl Johl ' G ; ; Glover. The Ronald 
«ep Gomjwny, New York. $5. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey: Its His- 
h.7l' A " 1V1Ues *» d Organization, by 

Jenks Cameron. The John* Hoj kins 
Press, Baltimore, Md.. 1929. $2 

**vJfS2! Worker In New 

Rn n r7 1 °v ' In ' iu «"-ial Conference 
Board, Inc., N ew Yor k, 1928. $150 

The Government and Administration of 
Germany, by Frederick V. Hlacl.lv -ui.i 

Kins Press, Baltimore, Md.. 1928 $5 
Gold and Central Banks, by Fclik* Ml„ 

Chicago 1928. $5 • SW C01 "- 

^% D ustS?„^ n n ' th, i Flour - Mil '-"8 1"- 
Bm.7 K M Um,ctl t St ««, by < •Imrle.n 

Com a>,v ?' ,n - I[ ""k''«"| Mifflin 
Company, Boston and New York, 1929. 

the flour Wastry in Min- 
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i Paths to Profit 

through 
DODGE-TlMKENfeation 

■ r T n HERE are three separate and distinct ways in which 
H X DODGE -TIMKENtsatton can perform an invalu- 
K able service for the average manufacturer, 

ft First — By standardizing on Dodge-Timken bearings 
H for all bearing replacements you insure quick cost- 
g§ cutting through avoidance of bearing "sick -spells" 
\\ ( that spread "red" on your cost sheets. 

Second— When buying new equipment for your 
plants specify that it, too, be DODGE-TIMKEN- 
ized throughout. You can then be sure of uni- 
formly long life for all your machine equipment 

Third — Give your own products the benefit of 
DODGE -TIMKENizatioia. Wherever bear- 
ings are used in a device or machine that you 
are marketing, you will find it doubly advan- 
tageous to equip with Dodge -Timkens. The 
very name attracts buyers who know that 
Dodge-Timken means unmatchable quality. 
And they will increase your customer's sat- 
isfaction over a long period of years. 

Moving parts are the life of machinery. 
Poor bearings hasten death. Industry is 
DODGE-TIMKEN izing now to stop 
equipment casualties that are as needless 
as they are wasteful. Whatever your 
industrial problems — or your needs — 
bring them to Dodge. 

Dodge Manufacturing Corporation 

Mishauiaka, Indiana 
Factories at Mishawaka, Indiana 
and Oneida. New York 



The Four Divisions of Dodge 

POWER TRANSMISSION - Complete e<i,ii P raeni lor 
the tranamiaaion ol power. Every type ol pulley hanger, 
pllluu block, etc 

MATERIAL HANDLING — Every type of conveyor la 
handle any type ol packaged or bulk material. 
DODGE-TIMKEN BEARINGS— For po« 

and machine application*. A type lor every i 
SPECIAL MACHINERY— A mannlicturfxwj i . 
merit lor thoee who preier to devutatlieu attention to 
veiling rather than making* 



SPECIAL MACHINERY 



MATERIAL HANDLING 



DODGE TIMKEN BEARINGS 



Whm u'-rfri-y fn Unix, i M \svr \frt**ix,. Cowoution pirns* mention Xation'§ BunntAt 
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The . . . Company markets a line of 
vacuum cleaners through salesmen 
working out of a network of branch 
offices. Many sales are made for 
part cash and ninthly payments. 
When the company first approached 
its hank to discount this paper the 
hanker explained that a finance 
company was the proper agency for 
this type of credit service. C. I. T. 
was discussed. 

The . . .Co. is now a regular client. 
C. I. T. discounts the accumulated 
consumer paper at con vet: i en t inter- 
vals, in turn receiving its money 
as the purchasers pay. By this 
C. I. T. Plan the Company main- 
tains its working capital liquid. 




Write jorC I. T. Plans 
covering Credit Sales of 

Aircraft 
Automobile* 
Barbers' Equipment 
lio-i^ 

Borti is Machinery 
Contractors' Equipment 
Conveyors 
Dairy Machinery 
Electric Appliances 
Embossing Machines 
Farm Machinery 
Furniture 

Garage Equipment 
Gas Equipment 
Hotel r'urnishinjrs 
Musical Instruments 
Office Fquipmem 
Oil and Gas Heaters 
Oraans 

Pattern Machinery 
Pianos, Phonographs 
Printine. Machinery 
Radios 
Kctriseraiors 
Saw Mill Machinery 
Store Finures 
Textile Machinery 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washing Machines 
Welding Machinery 
X-ray Machines 
Mil m*w> albtr pm/nctl 



Many Firms First Learn 
ofC. I. T. Service 
through their Bank 

NO one type of banking institution is equipped 
to care for every type of credit need. The 
C. I. T. group of finance companies specialize in 
serving manufacturers and merchants who require 
credit and service of a kind not ordinarily extended 
by the banks which carry their accounts. 

Many of those we serve became our clients on the 
advice of their bankers who were concerned that 
their clients should have the quality of finance 
service made possible by C. I. T.'s experience, 
responsibility and unequalled facilities. 

(0MMERC1AL JnVESTMENt|rUST 
CORPORATION 

Executive Offices, One Park Avenue, New York 
Subsidiary and Affiliated Operating Companies with Head Offices 
in New York... Chicago... San Francisco. ..Toronto. ..London- 
Berlin . . . Paris . . . Brussels . . . Copenhagen ... Havana ... San Juan, 
P. R... Buenos Aires. ..Sao Paulo... Sydney, Australia. 
Offices in more than 100 cities. 



capital /ii\ip surplus $>>6.ooo;ooo. 

Whtn wnlimi to CrtMurariu. bmsfmsrt T*u«T Com** mini p/*o<w mrntinn S'ation't Bu«,V„ 



What the World of Finance Talks Of 



By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 




HROUGH trial and error, the 
Federal Reserve System, facing 
novel conditions, is seeking to 
establish a body of traditions for 
the new-style American banking. 

The Reserve authorities continue to be 
criticized from all sides. Advocates of 
laissez /aire attack them for interference, 
and proponents of a publicly regulated 
money market, including Senator Carter 
Glass, co-author of the Federal Reserve 
Act, charge the System with procrastina- 
tion and timidity. 

It is easy for a central banking system 
to contribute to credit expansion. 
Conversely, it is extremely difficult to 
accomplish credit contraction. The 
Federal Reserve was created in part 
to give elasticity to the credit system. 
When elasticity means expansion, the 
System works quietly and almost un- 
noticed, virtually without audible op- 
position. The temporary effect of 
credit expansion is a tonic to business 
and .--peculation. Almost unnoticed, it 
tends to enrich certain nimble opera- 
tors. 

Soon the business community ad- 
justs itself to the existing facts of the 
credit situation. Any subsequent ef- 
forts toward credit contraction seem 
to infringe on the vested rights of 
large groups, and dramatic protests 
are made against "bureaucratic med- 
dling." 

Since changes in Federal Reserve 
credit are multiplied ten to fifteen 
times in adjustments in ordinary 
bank credit, there can lx? no question 
of the enormous technical power of 
the central banking authorities. They 
can ruthlessly contract the reservoir 
of credit, if they desire, but in so 
doing there is the danger of panicky 
security markets and the hazard of 
checking business prosperity. 

With the cooperation of hindsight, 
it is easy to recognize that prior to 
1928 the Federal Reserve was per- 
haps overlenient in encouraging 
credit expansion. As late as the Sum- 
mer of 1927, the Federal Reserve, 
concerned with stimulating currency 
stabilization abroad, sought artificial- 
ly to ease the money market by low- 
ering the rediscount rate from four 
to three and one half |>er cent. 

In carrying out this policy, the 
Federal Reserve Board met violent 
opposition from the directors of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago, 
and found it necessary to set the 



precedent of changing ihe rediscount rate 
of that r<>gional bank against the will of 
its directors. 

The Reserve Board, with its eye on 
the international situation, thought the 
easy-money policy would also facilitate 
the export of American agricultural prod- 
ucts. Although the aims were interna- 
tional, easy money was seized upon by 
domestic speculators as an invitation for 
intensified bulling of stocks, which already 
had shown a substantial upward trend for 
several years. 

By the early part of 1928, with gold cx- 
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HERE'S a busy banker — Charles 
E. Mitchell. A few weeks ago he 
bolstered the sagging stock mar- 
ket by offering call loans at a rate 
sharply below the high level that 
had started the slump. The next 
week he was in the public eye 
again as a guiding genius in a 
new"biggest bank"merger, that 
of The Farmers Loan and Trust 
and the National City Bank 



ports under way for four months, the Fed- 
eral Reserve reversed its policy, and has 
since intermittently sought to restrict the 
flow of credit into speculative channels. 
In the first half of 1928, the Board au- 
thorized three increases of one-half of one 
per cent in the rediscount rate. The Fed- 
eral Reserve, except at times when busi- 
ness needs were seasonally expanding 
.sought to hold down the credit supply 
through open market operations also. In 
spite of such efforts, toward the approach 
of Spring, 1929, brokers' loans were at 
unprecedented peaks. 

Reserve ix>licy, though failing to 
prevent a further rise in brokers' 
loans, succeeded in causing tempo- 
rary checks, such as prevailed in Feb- 
ruary, June, and early December, 
1928, and March, 1929. These inter- 
ludes of liquidation in practical effect 
did little more than improve the 
technical position of the market, and 
it did this at the exjH'nse of small and 
inexperienced speculative holders of 
stocks. 

SOME influential private bankers 
believe that the Federal Reserve 
overstepped the lxmnds of sound pro- 
cedure in seeking to exert market, 
leadership. As one of them expressed 
it, the Federal Reserve should be con- 
tent with reflecting conditio!).-. 

Outstanding British economists 
support this view of noninterference. 
Hartley Withers, former editor of 
The Economist pointed out: 

"Do you want bankers to array 
themselves in surplices and chasubles 
and preach to the public about the 
use that is to be made of credit? As 
long as the producers and distributors 
of the goods that we all want to live 
on are amply supplied with credit, 
why should bankers trouble them- 
selves about the extent of the specu- 
lative activities of the rest of us? 

"If some speculators are paying 
too high prices for securities in Wall 
Street, they will burn their lingers, 
but their loss will be the gain of those 
vfYo have got out, and, in the mean- 
' time enterprise is stimulated by the 
ease with which stocks can be mar- 
keted." 

Mr. Withers, who has acted as ad- 
viser to the British Treasury, thrusts 
the. responsibility for speculation di- 
rectly upon the individual and chal- 
lenges the notion that any public 
body can protect the sj>eculator from 
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E solicit conservative margin 
accounts based on purchases of 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 
resources, and experience, devel- 
oped through forty years of serv- 
ice to traders and investors, are 
placed at the disposal of individ- 
uals having satisfactory banking 
sponsorship. 



HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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lii? mm blunders. By implication, a pa- 
ternalistic jwlicy of keeping the money 
market sound implies that public signal's 
will be given when safety zones have been 
passed. From this standpoint, some trad- 
ers will object that the Federal Reserv. 
hung up the red Hag premat urely last yew 
Senator Glass indicates that the Fed- 
eral Reserve erred only in deferring dis- 
ciplinary action too loug. 

•'The Federal Reserve Board," he 
pointed out, "had adopted the adminis- 
trative policy of having Federal Reserve 
banks remonstrate with member banks 
against permitting the facilities oi thi 
Federal Reserve System to be used for 
-lock speculative purposes. 

"This should have been done long ago, 
before the situation got out of hand.'' 

If discipline is justified, .promptness ui 
measures would have been far more de- 
sirable. Timidity at the outset tends to 
build up rhe objectionable features of the 
-niiation.and to make ultimate correct ion 
more difficult and severe. Prof. (). M 
Sprugue, of Harvard, believes that earlier 
advances in the rediscount rate would 
have been helpful. 
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Mrniberi of the New York, Botton, Chicago, ClcTeland, Piruhurgh, and 
Detroit Stock Eichanfei and the New York Curb Market Association 



Associated System 

Founded in 1852 

80% Growth in Customers 
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In 1920 the properties now in the 
Associated System had 352,715 cus- 
tomers. Today there are over 635,000 
customers. This is the normal growth 
of the same properties over the entire 
period. 

The steadiness of this growth (see 
chart) from year to year, including 
1 92 1 with its unusual business de' 
pression, indicates the remarkable 
stability cf a diversified gas and elec- 
tric system. 




Wnu for our 16 page booklet "H" on the Clan A Stock 



Associated Gas and Electric Company 

Incorporated in 1906 



61 Broadway 



Mew York 



A REFERENCE to British policy— and 
■fil. the Bank of England is nn adult in 
this field, in which our Federal Reserve >- 
in years at least still a child— seems per- 
tinent. On several occasions the Hank of 
England has been concerned with the 
problem of stopping a drain of funds to 
foreign aioney centers. 

"At one period,- says Walter Bagehot 
in his classic"LombardStreet," "the bank 
directors made a distinct step in advance 
of the public intelligence; they adopted 
a particular mode of raising the rate of 
interest, which is far more efficient ttuu 
any other mode. Mr. Gosrhen recom- 
mended that the Bank of England should, 
as a rule raise its rate by steps of one per 
'■em al a l ime when the object of the rise 
u;„ m affect the foreign exchanges. The 
Bank of England, from I860 onward, has 
acted upon that principle. 

"Before that time it used to raise its 
rate almost always by steps of one-half 
per cent, and there was nothing in the 
general state of mercantile opinion to 
'(impel a change in policy. The change 
was, on the contrary, most unpopular. 
On this occasion, and, us far as 1 know, on 
this occasion alone, the Bank of England 
made an excellent alteration of policy, 
« Inch was not exacted by contemporary 
opinion and which was in advance of 

' l Tlie Bank of England was 

almost immediately rewarded for its 
"l"l>non of right principles by finding 
that those principles, at a severe m-v. 
preserved public credit." 

MR. BAGEHOT'S references to the 
dangers ot ;i policy oi delay, though 
written in ls7.'i, sound like conteinp<>r:i :\ 
criticism. 

• There are," he said, "some chronic 
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Commercial Chhht 

C Plans 
OMMERCIAL CREDIT 

deferred payment plans cover 
every sound field of instalment 
market inf. Automobiles, 
boats, machinery of all kinds 
equipment in general, refrig- 
erating units, beating plants, 
electrical appliances, store and 
office fixtures — more than a 
score of such broad classifica- 
tions, including thousand* of 
individual products, full with- 
in their scope. 

1 Through the purchase of 
receivables in gcncrnl — open 
accounts, notes, acceptances— 
Comtncrcia l( Ired it( Companies 
provide manufacturers and 
jobbers alike, with ample 
working funds at all times. 

•J Commercial Credit Service 
operates internationally. It 
blankets the North American 
continent through n chain of 
over four hundred offices 
and representatives. It reaches 
nut to Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australia and South America 
and is being extended to 
every market of the world 
where conditions justify its 
introduction. 





BESSEMER ou, 

DIESEL ENGINES 

■ BESSEMER Diesel Oil Engines were perfected to 
' meet the rapidly growing demand for thor- 
oughly reliable, economical multiple cylinder oil- 
burning engines in the larger horsepower sizes. 

On (he Commercial Credit-Bessemer Plan, Bessemer 
Diesels, as well as other Bessemer products, are avail- 
able on a most attractive time-payment basis — pay- 
ments from savings or increased earnings. Ask the 
B* sscmer Engine Company or any Commercial Credit 
office for details. 

COMMIEIMML (taEDilT COMPANIES 

COMMERCIAL BANKERS 

Cash Capital am/ Surpfas '43,000,000 

' COWMIUCJU rflFWT COMPANY MUMS 

owmioAi cshwt omevunTtos i«r- m 

COMMERCIAL CRQHT TBI ST . . Olng, 

I OMMI Kl HL < Ml 1)1 r I < (Ml- ! M . i.>.,« 

IOMMI.Krl«I.CKlniTCOMI-t%V S.« n 

KKM5LEY. NnXBOtntN 4 CA) Lid. Nn York 

NATIONAL III WX.ILAHTKKS D.1li«.Bf» / 
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T. stockholders 

of Close 
Corporations: 

Wave you overlooked this problem P 

YOUR CORPORATION may be well managed, ag- 
gressive and very successful, yet it is likely to 
have this serious weak spot. 

What would happen in case of the death of one of 
your principal stockholders? How would his heirs be 
compensated for his interest? How do the other 
stockholders of your corporation plan to retain the in- 
terests of the deceased for themselves? How desirable 
would it be to find unknown persons as large stock- 
holders in your business . . . because you had not 
planned to purchase the stock of the deceased? 

How much is it worth to you to be assured of an 
uninterrupted business in such a case as this? 

Answers to these pertinent questions may be had 
by sending for a booklet we have prepared. It is 
entitled, "To Officers of Close Corporations." 



We realize that the aver- 
age business man receives 
daily more business literature 
of an advertising and promo- 
tional nature than he can pos- 
sibly read. 

We also realize that this daily 
influx of mail carries some very 
worthy new ideas which the 
busy man is glad to have 
brought to his attention. 



Frankly, we have published 
this to interest you in a new 
booklet which we, as a large 
metropolitan bank, believe con- 
tains a new and worthy idea. 

If you are an officer and 
stockholder in a close corpo- 
ration, we recommend that you 
send for and read this booklet, 
"To Officers of Close Corpo- 
rations." 



* * 



the equitable 
Trust Company 

OF NEW YORK 

11 BROAD STREET 

LONDON . PARIS <■ MEXICO CITY 

Total resources more than 3550,000,000 
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faults in the poticy of the Bank of Eng- 
land, which arise from grave defects in 
its form of government. 

"There is almost always some hesita- 
tion when a governor begins to reign. He 
is the prime minister of the Bank cab- 
inet; and when so important a function- 
ary changes, naturally much else changes 
too. If the governor be weak, vacillation 
and hesitation continue throughout his 
term of office. 

"The usual defect then is that the Bank 
of England does not raise the rate of 
interest sufficiently quickly. It does raise 
it in the end. It takes the alarm but it 
does not take the alarm sufficiently soon. 
A cautious man in a new office does not 
like strong measures. Bank governors are 
generally cautious men; they are taken 
from a most cautious class; in conse- 
quence they are very likely to temporize 
Bad delay. 

''But almost always the delay in creat- 
ing a stringency only makes "a greater 
stringency inevitable. The effect of a 
timid policy has been to let the gold out 
of the bank, and that gold must be re- 
covered. It would really have been far 
easier to have maintained the reserve by 
timely measures than to have replen- 
ished it by delayed measures; but new 
governors rarely see this." 

The reserve policy of course has not 
been aimed at a conservation of gold,' but 
at a stoppage of the rapid flow of credit 
into speculative channels. 

With the reserves of the system three- 
fourths larger than the minimum require- 
ments, the restrictive campaign has been 
voluntarily entered into as a preventive 
measure. It did not spring out of neces- 
sity, as the policy of 1920 did, when there 
was a danger that the Federal Reserve 
would fall below the minimum gold re- 
serve requirements. 

With the ratio of reserves of the svstcm 
hovering around 70, some outsiders re- 
fused to be concerned over the credit sit- 
uation. By its policy of refusing to allow 
reserve credit to be drawn unreservedly 
into speculation, the system has of course 
contributed to a rising level of interest 
rates, which, if long continued, it fears 
will prove harmful to business. Thus far, 
only the construction industry has «howi! 
any recession. General business during 
the first quarter was abnormally active. 

As long as business prosperity con- 
tinues, bulls are inclined to use periods of 
liquidation, superinduced by banking 
pressure, as a buying opportunity. 

\> PART of the remaking of the coun- 
** try, the economic renaissance of the 
™"th which was retarded somewhat last 
year by temporarily adverse crop con- 
ditions, is extremely important. Fairfax 
Harrison, who since the war turned the 
southern Railway, of which he was presi- 
dent, from a weak to a strong railroad, 
has played a key role in the upbuilding 
°f the new South. 
"While the operations of the textile 
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There's Opportunity aplenty 
in New England 




With only 7% of the nation's 
population, New England 
produces over 1 1% of all its manu- 
factured goods. It is only to be ex- 
pected, for this territory has always 
had mighty factors in its favor — 
abundant skilled labor, ample 
credit supply, unexcelled transpor- 
tation facilities, a great consuming 
market right within itself. 

And New England's prosperity 



today is not dependent on any single 
industry. The latest United States 
census lists 348 separate and distinct 
industries. Of these, 2 1 7 are repre- 
sented in New England, manufactur- 
ing amazingly diversified products. 

These arc facts which should 
lead any manufacturer contemplat- 
ing a new plant location to consid- 
er New England first. The oldest 
and largest bank in the community 
will tell you any facts you may care 
to know. 



The 



FIRST 



NATIONAL BANK of 

BOSTON 



1784 



♦ «9*9 



CAPITAL (jf SURPLUS $50,000,000 



3\(ew England's largest financial Institution 
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Life crowds you closely 



The annoyance one feels in a 
traffic jam is a good measure of 
the value one sets on his time. 
With every moment precious, 
you simplify many of your 
every-day habits to gain time 
for the ever-increasing demands 
your business affairs make upon 
you. 

Apply the time-saving habit 
to the most important of your 
affairs — the making of your in- 
vestments. Instead of spread- 
ing your time thinly over halt 



a dozen sources of investment 
information, put your invest- 
ment problems in the hands 
of a house such as The National 
City Company. Our competent 
investment organization with 
117 years of investment experi- 
ence behind it can give you 
time-and-worry -saving advice in 
rounding out your holdings from 
our broad lists of sound securi- 
ties. Telephone the nearest of 
our 50 American branch offices 
today. 




The National City Company 

Xationai City Bank Building, AW York 



OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 



A 1928 Nation's Business 

T T%T ~I~v ~*7~ will give you a ready reference to 
J_^| important business information 

printed in this magazine during 

A copy will he sent at your request 
NATION'S BUSINESS - Washington, D. C. 
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industry," Mr. Harrison pointer] out 
"have not been uniformly profitable in 
the recent past, in consequence of whirl 
has been regarded as a temporary ovaf- 
expansion during a period of mcreasing 
use of other fabrics in wearing apparel at 
the expense of the demand for cotton 
goods, the mills of the South have suf- 
fered relatively less in this respect than 
have those in other parts of the United 
States. 

"During the past six years the number 
of cotton spindles in mills outside of the 
N.mtli had been reduced 4,: J ,i»4,i;:i'_> M 
per cent." 

D V turning iron slaves in the form of 
XJ machinery into the performers of 
arduous toil, man is freeing himself for 
cultural pursuits,, according to the opti- 
mistic view of the trend of civilization 
taken by Magnus W. Alexander, of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
who says: 

'"The machine is hut an expression of 
man at this age. It reflects his masterv 
of the material world, and it enables him. 
by freeing him from burdensome toil, to 
address himself with more leisure to the 
thing.? of the spirit. That to my mind, 
a the real meaning of our machine civil- 
ization; it is the forerunner of an age 
in which we may occupy ourselves more 
with the things of the spirit, after havi.^ 
conquered the earth. 

"But in striving for such mastery let 
us not be unmindful of those who may 
suffer by the exigencies of progress- the 
martyrs of progress. No human progress 
has ever yet been accomplished but that 
some individuals have not suffered by it 
The machine may bring unemployment 
to some for a time. It will, indeed, aboU 
ish many existing occupations, as mav 
any new scientific discoverv; an invention 
by necessity always makes somethin-r 
sotete. Without that, progress cannot be 
bad. Let us remember and adequately 
care for those whom progress may swceii 
aside. 

COME observers believe and hope that 
<J the crowning achievement of the 
Hoover administration will he a formula 
for humanizing prosperity— a technique 
for stabilizing business and for mitiuat- 
rng prosperity. They look to the Chief 
Executive for guidance in perpetuating 
"the road to plenty" and to diffusing its 
l>enefits more widely. 

In his address, the President has dedi- 
cated himself to the abolition of poverty. 
The enormous productive capacity of 
American business offers new busy" for 
such high hopes. 



TN connection with the feeling of revolt 
-^'inst inadequate financial reports 
winch fail to reveal the whole truth, the 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica has set up standards for circulars of- 
fering new issues. In setting forth the sp<>c- 
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FIFTH OF A SERIES OUTLINING THE ESSENTIALS OF A SOUND INVESTMENT POLICY 
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Municipal 
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Invest and reinvest funds 
promptly as received 



IJTTle acorns drop from great oaks, take root 
-d and in time grow into trees thems«rves. 
There is a hint to investors in this. Regular 
investment of money, and the equally regular 
reinvestment of the interest, lead to surprising 
growth of capital. "Money can beget money and 
its offspring can beget more," wrote the finan- 
cially wise Benjamin Franklin. 

To apply this two-fold principle of fruitful 
investment, first, invest your funds regularly as 
you receive them. Money held idle for a "better 
time to invest" forfeits its assured present earn- 
ing power for an uncertain future return. In the 
long run, steady employment of investment 
funds is by far the best policy. It is the standard 
practice of insurance companies and other large 
institutional investors. 

Second, invest interest promptly. Slow as it 
may seem in its early stages, compound interest 
does work wonders. No amount is too small to 
aid in the increase of principal. One year's in- 

*Ask for bo 



terest on a thousand dollar 5 % bond makes a 
one-tenth payment on a five hundred dollar bond. 
The interest on two such bonds will buy a hun- 
dred dollar bond outright. Smaller amounts may 
be saved and added to bond interest to increase 
the sums for investment. Over 3 period of 
twenty-five years half the total amount you will 
have accumulated in this way will be derived from 
interest alone, at the conservative rate of 5^. 

It requires a plan to do this. As the first step 
in such a plan, select an investment house to 
counsel with you, to aid you in selecting issues 
suited to your needs, and to help you in the reg- 
ular investment and reinvestment of your 
money. The facilities of Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
are available to Urge and small investors alike 
in the formulation and working out of financial 
plans of this nature. May we send you our book- 
let, "Looking Ahead Financially," which tells 
more fully of the advantages of such a plan, and 
of our ability to assist in its successful realization. 

okltt NF-59 



HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
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ft — , E*'fry Thursday Evening — Hear the Old Counsellor on the Halsey-Scuart Program 

A unique radio program, featuring hclptul advice on how 10 invct your money . . . music by instrumental ensemble 
Broadcast from Const to Coast through W- E- A- F an./ 3+ stations associated ".villi the National Broadcasting Company 
9 P.M. u-utern Standard Time ■ S P. M, Central Standard Time • 7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time . 6 P. M. Pacific Standard Time 
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ails— Skips— Roads vie to provide 
for growing Southern commerce 



Nowhere in this country, today, are new rail- 
roads building, old lines improving, ports 
developing and good roads constructing as fast 
as in the South. 

This is eloquent testimony o( the importance 
which great .corporations, the federal govern ■ 
mcnt and states attach to the South s commer= 
cial development. Lately the Shipping Board 
ranked the Southern States first in exports and 
second in imports, of the five divisions of the 
country. 

But such facts no longer excite surprise. Alert 
investors recognize the South as the great field 
of opportunities- they realize that the tig mar-, 
ket for Southern securities is still ahead. 

Caldwell it Company, Southern investment 
bankers, long have studied the South and 
sponsored sound Southern securities. "Shares in 
the South" is a Southern investment trust, the 
securities of which are suggested to individuals 
and institutions. Write for details. 

+ ■[• We Bank on the South + + 




CALDWELL &> COMPANY fc 0 ,E?,fr.f 



Street 




Chicago . Detroit . Cincinnati 
Kansas City . St. Louis . Jackson 
Louisville . Knoxvillc . Tampa 
Memphis . Houston . Dallas 
Chattanooga . New Orleans 
Birmingham . Jacksonville 

Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc. 
t50 Broadway, New York 
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SHARES in the 
LAKELAND BUILDING 
and 

LOAN ASSOCIATION 

affoiid yem a conservative, safe in- 
vestment We have never failed to 
pay a quarterly dividend conform- 
ing to tlie earnings of the Associa- 
tion. Under the state law we may 
require withdrawal notices. We in- 
vest your money in first mortgage 
loans on homes in Lakeland and 
vicinity and loan to members only. 
Under state supervision. We glu<lly 
resjMind to inquiries by mail. 

LAKELAND BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 
P.O.Driwer6i9-N.B.. Lakeland, Florida 
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ideations, the Board of Governors ex- 
pressed the belief that "it is the duty of 
members to use care that adequate and 
accurate information in the sale of securi- 
ties be released in a way that such infor- 
mation cannot be deemed to be mislead- 
ing." 

In the case of industrial securities, the 
association, which £9 making a noteworthy 
experiment in self-government in finance, 
Mrts that circulars should contain infor- 
mation on the subjoined points: 

1. Description of the industry. 

2. Position of company in industry. 

3. Description of management. 

4. Description of property, including 
size, capacity or some measure of output. 

5. Understandable balance sheet with 
comments on inventory, working capital 
and other facts. 

6. Earnings by years, not averages, 
with statement as to depreciation, and 
dividend record. 

7. Accurate title or nomenclature of se- 
curity. 

8. Security for issue — 

a. Property covered. 

b. Prior liens. 

c. Value of equity if possible. 

d. Restrictions, escrow clauses, 
and other points. 

e. Sinking fund, depreciation re- 
serve, and so on. 

'J. Purpose of issue. 

10. In the case of stocks, voting rights 
should be stated clearly, as well as anv 
other provisions for the protection of the 
holders. 

TUIIS question of adequate financial 
A statements is bound to become an in- 
creasingly important issue, with the wid- 
ening of ownership of shares in American 
corporations. Trade associations and stock 
exchanges have a line opportunity to ren- 
der a real service in formulating stand- 
ards and developing sentiment for better 
practices. 

Individual companies cannot meet the 
situation alone, for each is somewhat de- 
pendent on competitive practices. The 
t rade disadvantage of revealing full details 
would be largely offset if all competitors 
(I'd .-in,,. 

The problem not only involves the 
primitive question of padding earnings 
and assets of promotional companies, but 
also the more subtle and insidious prac- 
tice by well established companies of hid- 
ing earnings and assets in the guise of 
conservatism. 

Such practices, which make outside 
stockholders suspicious of published finan- 
cial statements, make the public suscepti- 
ble to rumors and tips. 

Attempts of congressmen to curb mar- 
ket abuses through restricting speculation 
deal with symptoms and effects, rather 
than causes. A radical reform in financial 
statements, especially of industrial cor- 
porations, would go far to place security 
dealings on a sounder basis. The process 
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CJeCURIT Y^Fllt STl!f ATIOJffAXj 

O Bank of Los Angeles 

UNDER NATIONAL CHARTER, 
IS CREATED WITH 

Resources $600,000,000 

Capital 30,000,000 

Surplus 15,000,000 

Undivided Profits . 5,000,000 

Through Consolidation of the 

Los Angeles- First National Trust 
cjf Savings Bank 

AND THE 

Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 

The "Security-First National" combines in one organi- 
zation the banking skill, the great resources and the varied 
capacities for service of two institutions which have been 
for many years leading banks of Southern California. 

The branches of the new bank extend from Fresno and San 
Luis Obispo on the north to the Imperial Valley on the 
south. In nearly every one of the cities which comprise the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area the new bank is a leading 
iinancial institution. It affords complete commercial facili- 
ties and also operates savings and trust departments. 

The Security-First National Company, — identical 
in ownership with the new bank — has capital assets of 
$6,000,000. It will continue the business of the Security 
Company and the First Securities Company, selling bonds 
and securities and participating in underwritings. Operat- 
ing over a wide area of very high per capita wealth, the 
Sf.curity-First National Company offers exceptional 
distribution facilities. 

CHAIRMAN I'RESIDKNT. AND CHAIRMAN 

OF Till'. BOARD EXF.CUTIVF. COMMITTEE 
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In THE VAULTS and files of this Trust 
Company may still be seen many reminders of 
that time when The Bank of North America 
\v was the only incorporated bank in this country. 
And on our books the oldest continuous 
banking account in America is still active. 
Upon such ev idences of thorough-going service 
and mutual loyalty we solicit the Philadelphia 
banking business of those who have the right 
to be^-niost^ritical in their requirements. 

JOHN H. MASON. President 

Accustomed to serving America's First 
Firms and First Families since 1781 





BANK°/NORTH 
and TRUST 

PHILADELPHIA 

Member Federal Reserve System . . Capital. Surplys tad Undivided Profits More This $12,000,000 



AM E RICA 

COMPANY 





Arlac Dry Stencils 
Acclaimed By Users 

Arlac— the better dry stencil 
which cuts sharper lines - 
gives better typewritten copies 
and dear cut art reproduc- 
tions. "OV and "e's" keep I 
their centers. Durable for long 
runs. Send for a free sample. 

Arlac Dry Stencil Corp'n 

419 Fourth Ait. PKoburgh, Pa. 

{fttcse send Uracil to ft\ 
duplicator .1 






^LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHE ADS 

$1.25 per - 1 OOO 

IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25.000 at SI. SO -12.500 at 11.75 or 
6.250 our Minimum at S2.2S per 1000 
Complete— Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAMOUNT BONO 
A Beautiful. Strong. Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
CEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
553 Wait 22nd Si. New York City 
I SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS I 



LETTERHEADS embossed 



AS LOW AS 



For Corpora front, 1 ' 

Mjiiufaclura™, Prlvalo rirmt\ fa% 
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of tucking away valuable items in unseen 
places puts insiders at a great advantage 
over outsiders in sizing up the true worth 
of corporate securities. 

THE seeping of the speculative spirit 
through the investment public has se- 
riously hurt- the market for old-fashioned 
bonds. This has been reflected not only 
in the recession of outstanding bond prices 
to the lowest- levels in two years, but also 
in a marked change in the character of 
new issues. 

Prosperous corporations have found it 
more advantageous of late to issue shares 
than bonds.. Even the stronger railroads, 
which desired to put out bonds, found it 
necessary to add speculative features to 
sweeten the appeal. 

Accordingly, the Atchison, Topeka it 
Santa Fe sold a convertible issue, and the 
Southern Pacific and the Missouri Pacific 
offered bonds with stock purchase war- 
rants attached. 

These combinations purport to give (be 
investor an opportunity to have his sake 
and eat it too. They offer the safety of 
principal of a IkjihI, and the optiortunity 
of appreciation that is ordinarily as>i>- 
ciated with a stock. 

The use of stock purchase warrants has 
become increasingly popular in recent 
weeks. In the flotation of investment 
t rusts, numerous promoters and financiers 
compensate themselves with warrants. 

The warrants constitute a cull on shares 
of common stock at a stipulated price — 
usually substantially above the price level 
at the time of issuance of the warrants — 
within a specified period. The lure of war- 
rants for speculators is that they tie up 
much less capital than ownership of an 
equivalent number of shares of common 
stock. 

In the case of the nondividend-payinn 
stocks, it is far more expensive with pre- 
vailing high interest rates to carry the 
stocks than the warrants, which are mere 
options to buy the stocks at a future time. 
In normal money markets, banks will lend 
up to 50 per cent to their customers on 
perpetual warrants. 

However, warrants which run for a 
limited period only are ordinarily not con- 
sidered good collateral for bank loans, ami 
are therefore usually bought outright by 
1 riders. 



IX a technical sense, every one has a 
position toward every security at the 
market place. If he buys the stock and 
it declines, he suffers a loss. On the other 
hand, if after due consideration he ab- 
stains from acquiring the stock and it 
subsequently advances 50 points, he is 
without the profits he might have made. 
It is obviously impossible for even the 
richest individual to buy every security 
in which he liclieves. 

The warrant is a device for extending 
the participations of the ordinary indi- 
vidual in I'Dtiimnn stock speculation. It 
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insures the holder nfininst the risk of being 
without stocks which in the future may 
show spectacular advances. 

Warrants are intended for speculation, 
not investment. Where individual com- 
panies fail to make substantial gains in 
naming power, holders of warrant.- will 
i,f course lw> disappointed, and inn) it 
disadvantageous to exercise the options 
they have purchased. 

WALL Street has talked much re- 
cently of higher marginal require- 
ments. Prudent brokers recognize that a 
percentage of margin which was deemed 
conservative in 1922 before industrial 
stock averages had trebled is no Innaet 
adequate. 

The average individual can safeguard 
lii.-s own interests and cooperate with the 
central banking authorities by operating 
much nearer a cash basis than in ordinary 
times. This is a hazardous time to go 
heavily in debt to buy securities. The 
overextended trader usually finds it. nec- 
essary to let go at or near the bottom 
during temporary interludes of liquida- 
tion. 

THE March 26 incident, during which 
stocks reacted violently and rallied 
sharply l>cfore the end of the day. reveals 
the wisdom of having buying orders in 
far in advance. When the outright in- 
vestor feels that prevailing prices are too 
high, a good policy is to figure out, in 
cold blood, prices that would lie genuinely 
attractive, and then to put in buying 
orders, good until cancelled, at the lower 
levels. 

Prudent investors habitually do tins, 
and sometimes have to wait many months 
for executions. But when a momentary 
break comes, their orders are in. The ordi- 
nary mortal cannot act swifty enough to 
place his buying orders at the very mo- 
ment of the break, and even the nimble 
at such times are likely to be discouraged 
by the prevailing pessimism, which inevi- 
tably accompanies drastic priep declines. 

HIGH prices for stocks make it more 
difficult for corporations to encour- 
age the diffusion of ownership among em- 

The object of employe ownership is to 
improve industrial relationships, net to 
encourage small investors to assume spec- 
ulative risks. The General Electric Com- 
pany has worked nut a program which 
l' t , cm < admirably adapted to the present 

-itnation. . _ ,. 

Some eight years a so, H ottered its own 
stock at, the low prices then prevailing to 

" Meantime, in the market setback of 
pr'l the stock reacted below the offer- 
ing" level, and numerous employes, who 
l n ,| undertaken to buy the stock on the 
partial payment P l:m . cancelled. The 
stock soon 'snapped back, however, but 
other employes were tempted to take a 




Baltimore 




Key Port of the Atlantic Seahounl 

THE largest tidewater steel plant in the 
worlil is ut Baltimore. Ocean freighters 
tie up at the plant dorks and discharge their 
ore cargoes into hungry hlast furnaces, * bile 
the finished steel is shipped from the same, 
docks to all parts of the world. 

Other great industries have chosen Balti- 
more for their assembling, manufacturing 
and distributing plants I Mean we of the city's 
strategic location, economic advantages, and 
unsurpassed jM>rt and terminal facilities. 

Baltimore Trust Company has kept pace 
with the city's industrial expansion. Its re- 
sources are at your command whether you 
are seeking a new hanking connection, a site 
for a new plant, or a branch office location 
in Baltimore. 



BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 



EMBER 
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Bualnewi mm tell u« the 
n*w Portfolio of Attention 
Compelllna letterhead* la 
really aurpriidna. They uy 
it (live* them more (den* 
on letterhead effectlvcneM than they ever 
Ihoiifttit , , ,111(1 l>,. packed Inlou »lnale mail- 
ing niece. It Include* full-alze tulmpli-H of 
colorful, friendly letterhead* we've created 
lor the exclusive uac of our customer*. 

ThU Portfolio la aent FRF-E to Inierevted eiec- 
utlve*. Htsiueit your* iixlav, nddievnlnfl the 
offU'r nearest you. 

MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 
fOOh Often Street Ib.t N.l'nlan Street 



Hirvrsvu.LE, ALA. 



AKRON. OHIO 



How to Analyze 
Market Trends 

A simple method i* described 
in a pamphlet recently i ■•- n> • I 
by The Magazine of Wall Street 
— lite leading publication of 
the financial Geld. Contains 
28 pageant valuable informa- 
liun foremaH or larpe traders. 
Muil.,1 any v* li< ri- upon 
receipt of Me. Address 
Ih |>l. <.-1.j7. 

THE MAGAZINE OF 

WAI L STHKET 
42 Rroatlwoy New York 
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QUALIFIED 

To Render a Complete Financial 
Service to Sound Industries 

Through an experience of more than thirty- 
five years in the financing of leading industries 
in many different fields, we have developed 
specialized facilities and ample resources for 
rendering acomplete financial serv ice to sound 
corporations. 

In each case, recommendation as to the form 
the financing should take, whether through 
equity issues or funded debt, is based on thor- 
ough analysis of the long term needs of the 
individual business. 

We shall be glad to confer with you either 
in person or by letter regarding your financial 
requirements. 

A. G. Becker & Co. 



Investment Securities 



54 Pine Street 
New York 



100 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 
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quick profit. Thus the very fluctuations of 
the stock tended to defeat the aim of the 
management to induce the employes to 
buy a permanent stake in the company. 

Accordingly, in 1923, the G. E. Em- 
ployes Securities Corporation was 
launched. The company put in 25 per cent 
of junior, risk absorbing capital, taking 
back common stock, and the employes 
were invited to buy six per cent bonds. 
As long as they remained with the com- 
pany, two per cent extra would be paid on 
the bonds. 

To remove the speculative clement, the 
company reserves the right to redeem the 
I >onils at par, and the original holders have 
the right to present the bonds for redemp- 
tion at par at any time. 

Feeling that even a premier industrial 
stock like General Electric was too specu- 
lative for small investors, the new out lit 
undertook to create a portfolio of diversi- 
fied investments, including especially the 
stocks of the affiliated electrical public 
utilities about which the executives of the 
company were especially well informed. 

Twenty-five per cent of the original 
st ake was placed in General Electric stock, 
but marked appreciation of that issue has 
brought it up to 35 per cent of the pres- 
ent value cf the fund. 

The men are permitted to buy up to 
.$500 a year of these bonds on the partial 
payment plan. 

This program is an attempt to conserve 
for employes the benefits of higher wages, 
which otherwise might be frittered away 
in extravagant consumption or in blue 
sky securities. 

Most other companies interested in em- 
ploye ownership offer their own common 
or preferred shares. The Standard Oil 
group in effect eliminates the risk of loss 
by contributing one-third of the purchase 
price and having the employes pay only 
two-thirds. 

The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company sells treasury stocks to em- 
ployes far below the market value. The 
advantage of the General Electric plan is 
that it sets up a program of diversification 
especially adapted to the needs of small 
employe investors. 



ABNORMALLY high carrying charges 
2\ l.y l.ioki'rs niiikf marginal buying of 
securities relatively unattractive. There 
are alternate ways of saving out of income 
which under existing circumstances be- 
come relatively more attractive. For ex- 
ample, the Bell Telephone Securities Com- 
pany will sell to the public stock of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, the parent company, on the partial 
payment plan. 

The shares which recently sold as high 
as $220 will lie bought for a down pay- 
ment of $10, about one-sixth the prevail- 
ing brokerage marginal requirement, ami 
subsequent payments of $10 a share 
monthly. Meantime, interest will be cred- 
ited on each monthly payment at the rate 
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fatter-selling" is what spills the profits 



An editorial by 

W.C. Dunlap, Vice-President in Charge of Sulcs, 
The American Multigraph Sales Company. 



Business is awakening to the fact 
that "spatter-selling" is too expen- 
sive. Viewing markets as largely a 
ma Iter of geographiealdivision, cover- 
ing them promiscuously with a high- 
pressure salt s force is like painting 
fine furniture with a whitewash 
brush. It is wasteful ami ineffective. 

Selective selling is the answer. 
Selective selling recognizes that a 
business does not have one market 
but many markets — separated along 
lines of industrial segregation, finan- 
cial strength, and class of service. 
These markets vary widely in their 
ability to absorb the product. To 
sell with economy of time and 
effort, the most fruitful markets 
must be selected for most intensive 
cultivation. Some mar- 
kets, perhaps, must be 
rejected altogether. 

Fnr the past two years 
we have been studying 
and experimenting, and 



Do You Know 
Your Market? 



applying the principles of selective 
selling to the problems of otir own 
business. We have concentrated our 
sales promotion effort on preferred 
prospects. To co-ordinate with this 
policy we have developed Multigraph 
e quipment which easily adapts itself 
to any plan of selective sales effort. 
Here is what has happened: 

1. Our total sales volume has 
climbed to new heights. 

2. Our net profit has increased in 
marked degree. 

3. Our salesmen now earn more 
money. 

4. Our collections have improved. 
We are not making a trade secret 

of our methods. We shall be glad to 
discuss them witn any business execu- 
tive who is interested. If 
you would like to have 
further details, address 
a letter Ut W. C. Diinlap, 
IJKio Kast 40th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 



There is a new MULT/GRAPH 

today's new selling conditions. 



Wlirn writing to Tsr A u raj ox McLTUntrH S*li» CovrtNT plnur mrntmn .Yo/ion'i Butinett 
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\ \ /iTH THE BEDAUX UNIT OF 
V V HUMAN POWER MEASURE- 
MENT, SUPERVISION AND INDI- 
RECT LABOR CAN BE MEASURED 
ACCURATELY. CORRECT MEASURE- 
MENT PERMITS INCENTIVES THAT 
DEVELOP CLOSE COOPERATION. 
HIGH LABOR EFFECTIVENESS AND 
MAXIMUM EARNING POWER. 

The application of a common denominator in 
the measurement of human power was origi- 
nated by Chas. E, Bedaux. ' * * 
Today, this principle is successfully applied 
under his personal control in indiistrial plants. 

The Chas. E. bedaux Companies 

THE CHAS. E BEDAUX CO. fSfflffi! THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. 
OF NEW YOUC, tm. »* • ^«£/3> W ILLINOIS. Ik. 

NtwYotucrry -ZffiSSBffr. Chicago 

* Vp-d* CHAS. e. bedaux, us. 

THE CHAS. E. BEDAUX CO. JlQli jjfflT L0SD0S HNCLiSD 
OF PACIFIC STATES. Imt, 

PORTLAND OLE. ^HUP SOOETA ITALIANA BEDAUX 

DEUTSCHE BEDAUX GESELLSCHAFT, M. s. H. 
HANNOVEX, GERMANY 







Investment 
Trusts 

While the investment trust is recognhed as a valuable aid 
to the individual investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in the rights of share 
holders or participants in the many investment trusts now 
in existence or being formed, make necessary a careful 
analysis before choosing among them. 

We gladly offer our services in this respect without 
obligation to you. 



OTIS & CO. 

Established iSgij 

CLEVELAND 

New York Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cincinnati 

Denver Kansas City Toledo Akron Columbus 

Louisville Colorado Spring Canton Ma.ssillon 

MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit and Cincinnati Stock Exchanges, 
Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York Curb Market 



of 4 per cent per annum up to the final 

payment. 

An adjustment on account of accrued 
dividends will be made in connection with 
the final payment. 

An investment hanking house, allied 
with another public utility holding com- 
pany, will sell its securities to investors on 
the ten monthly payment plan. Another 
banking firm will sell on the partial pay- 
ment plan the bonds which it has under- 
written. 

Building and loan associations perma- 
nently offer plans for instalment saving, 
and life insurance companies 1 annui- 
ties on this plan. 

These various ways enable the investor 
to develop the thrift habit, and to make 
savings a fixed charge on his current in- 
come. 

Numerous local public utility com- 
panies sell preferred shares to customers 
on the deferred payment plan. 

TS there any value in booms? Carl Sny- 
X der, stiitMieiati oi tin- r'ederal Unserve 
Bank of New York, thinks not and ex- 
plains his reasons. 

"The apparent gains of prosperity," he 
points oat, "or at least of boOOB, are large- 
ly illusory, and in so far as they are a 
reality, have been, in the past at least, too 
dearly paid for. 

"Clearly, true prosperity, that is the 
eeneral diffusion of comfort and well-being 
among the largest possible number of the 
population, is not dependent on inflation 
and boom. Clearly, we do not need a de- 
basement of the currency of exchange or 
a frenzied commotion of speculation in 
stocks to assure this condition of well- 
being. We have this amply at other times 
without the attachments of a champagne 
jug- 

"Moreover, there is always a consider- 
able body of our population that barely 
lives within its income; prudence, econo- 
my and self-denial are not universal vir- 
tues, and in great numbers of cases even 
these are of little avail against misfortune 
and deficient ability. 

"In periods of reversal and industrial 
depression this part of the population 
pays heavily for the overconiidence or 
reckless optimism, the high play of our 
captains of industry and finance. Is the 
game worth its price? 

"There is another side. There is evi- 
dence that these periods of boom and 
heavy gambling represent a distinct trans- 
fer of wealth and income from the many 
to the few, from the ignorant and impru- 
dent to the pockets of the sagacious, the 
farsighted and the crafty. Always in such 
periods there is a vast number of wildcat 
Dotations which brine incredible losses to 
the unwary." 

TjMttVARD STREETER, author of the 
S-J war classic, "Dere Mable," is now % 
dignified officer of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. 
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What the New Oil 
Policy Means 

{Continued from page 37) 
handle the question of permit reviews ex- 
peditiously, the Department has draws 
up an outline of general procedure, the 
high lights of which are: 

"Representative cases may be recom- 
mended for public hearing before tie Sec- 
retary of the Interior to determine lines 
of policy. Those in good standing will not, 
be proceeded against as long as their terms 
are met. Those not involving expenditure 
of money in development work will be 
denied by the General Land Office. 

"The General Land Office will hold for 
cancellation, allowing 15 days in which to 
show cause, all permits on which there is 
no prima facie evidence that money has 
been spent in development work. The 
Geological Survey will report to the Secre- 
tary the likelihood of oil and gas drainage 
of government lands in various producing 
and wildeatting fields where claim of 
drainage is made." 

This examination will stop future op- 
erations on permits that have earned no 
right to continue and, as a corollary, will 
make a later lease obligatory if oil is dis- 
covered. 

It does not mean stoppage of leases on 
Osage Indian lands. By act of March 2, 
this year, these leases continue at the rate 
of 25,000 acres annually. Previously the 
liniirc w.'is 100,fl()l> acres annually. 

By retarding development on public 
lands, the President, has pointed the way 
to make control of excess oil production 
only a matter of time. Existing wells will 
decline in productivity and, without addi- 
tional drilling and discovery of new fields, 
the balancing of supply and demand will 
be comparatively ca-y. 

Already the California oil companies 
are cooperating with the Government to 
hold bock development of the newly dis- 
covered and very rich Kelt leman Hills 
field. This move is probably the most 
promising item in the new program. 

Oil Industry Sees Savings 

WE are now producing each year mil- 
lions of barrels more oil than we con- 
sume. At present speed, judging from geo- 
logical data, it will be all too soon that 
the nation's oil supply will be exhausted. 
The present storage of half a billion bar- 
rels of crude oil in steel tanks involves an 
expense that a poorer industry could not 
carry and the oil industry itself now real- 
ize- that it needs to reduce its inventories. 

The private industry's reaction to the 
President's order is already to be seen in 
recommendations of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute's committee on world 
production and consumption of petroleum 
and its products. This committee, headed 
by R. C- Holmes, president of the TexaB 
Oil Company, recommended a return, 
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Lasting Beauty! 
The Goal of Kitchen 
Equipment Manufacturers 

EVERYWHERE makers of kitchen equipment are 
turning to enduring Toncan. 

For, they know that beneath the sparkling enameled 
surface must be an unchanging, permanent base. And 
Toncan answers the need. 

For Toncan is a wonderfully durable iron. Its surface gives 

Eorcelain enamel a bull dog grip that will not be shaken 
>ose. Chips, flakes, dents are rare exceptions. 

The Toncan Iron sheets used by so many makers of 
kitchen equipment are the same super iron used for 
exposed parts and piping of buildings, for great culverts, 
for engine boilers, oven linings, washing machines, 
water heaters. 

Toncan is used for a thousand and one places where 
men must play safe against the continuous warfare of 
dampness, rust, heat and corrosion. 

No other ferrous metal resists these enemies quite so 
stubbornly or quite so successfully as Toncan Iron. 
That is why its advantages, like its uses, are many, 
many fold. 

CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION 

Maistlioit and Canton, Ohio 



RSL \a m Off 



TONCAN 



COPPER 



Molybdenum 



IRON 

WORLD'S LARGEST AND MOST HIGHLY SPECIALIZED ALLOY STEEL PRODUCERS 

trftrn vriting to Ol«a Alloy Smi CcWf*.tTI«x p/rrw mrntion Nation', Sia'mh 
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Profit Possibilities 

American Appraisals fre- 
quently include reports on 
the value of enterprises in 
terms of their ability to pro- 
duce earnings. Bankers find 
these notable for the breadth 
of the study, the dispassion- 
ate weighing of all evidence. 

THE 

Amerigan Appraisal 

COMPANY 

A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
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April 1, to the 1928 production basis, anil 
the Institute's directors adopted that re- 
port March 27 in New* York. 

The total production for 1928 was 902,- 
000,000 barrels, a daily average of 2,450,- 
000 barrels. The daily average in March, 
1929, was about 2,645,000 barrels. The 
proposed action, then, will cut the daily 
average production nearly 200,000 bar- 
rels, but it is claimed without causing any 
shortage whatever in gasoline. 

President Hoover's action with respect 
to government oil may, by calling atten- 
tion to the need of conservation, lead to a 
more rigid program for all resources. 



The Extra 
EDITION 

containing uildrcws, reports 
and discussions of the 17th 
Vniutal Meeting ht- out 

May 25 

Order copies now fur jour 
friend* and employes 

TEN CENTS per copy 
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live at the Atlanta Biltmore, the 
South's Supreme Hotel. 600 outside 
rooms, smallest 11x20 feet; 4-acre park, 
5 minutes from business, theatres, 
shops. Golf, tennis, swimming, horse 
back for our guests at Atlanta clubs. 

RATES 
Single Double 
$4, $5, $6. $6, 58, $10. 

30 Rooms at $3.50. 



Win. C»ail« Ptat-rrti. 



W, C. Rom. Y.-r. Up. 



Natural Resources Shrink 

OF his once vast domain, Uncle Sam 
had left in 1928, aside from the na- 
tional forests, parks and like reserves, only 
193,847,240 acres of public land in the 
states and something more than three and 
one-half million acres in Alaska. The 
greater portion of this land in the states 
lies in the West. 

The natural resources of these lands are 
estimated by the Interior Department to 
include 30 million acres of coal lands con- 
taining more than 200 billion tons of coal ; 
half ■ million acres of phosphate land that 
can supply eight billion tons of this es- 
sential fertilizer as its needs on American 
farms is better realized; undetermined 
acreage of potash deposits; 65 developed 
oil and gas fields with an annual pro- 
duction of 33 million barrels of oil; and 
four million acres of oil shale from which 
possibly 60 billion barrels of oil can be 
extracted when prices warrant the higher 
cost. 

Further than this the Government has 
retained the mineral riulit.s to about 19 
million acres of land patented under the 
stock raising law. Specific mineral rights 
have been retained in 11,750,000 acres. 

Broadly the Government's policy in re- ( 
cent years, traced by legislative acts, is to I 
retain the ownership of public oil lands 
and to permit their development as to re- 
sources through permit and lease. 

To carry out this policy efficiently, the 
Geological Survey for 20 yea rs and more 
has been making an intensive survey of 
government lands and resources. A great 
portion of the public lands containing 
valuable timber have been withdrawn 
and incorporated in our national forests 
under the administration of the Forest 
Service. Other natural resources have 
been classified under separate heads and 
given the attention they deserve in the 
public interest. 

The rest of the country needs to count 
as national assets these resources of the 
(rreat western states. The sane and safe 
development of our natural resources 
constitutes building for the future. 

That a halt in oil production means the 
study of other items in the public estate 
and the more intense application of con- 
servation of our other natural resources 
is a foregone conclusion. 
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Your, half -time 

LIVING ROOM 



Writing Contracts 
in Clay 

THE oldest land contract was prob- 
ably written in Sumerian in 3000 
B.C. The Sumerians were t he early 
inhabitants of Babylonia and the system 
of private-land tenure was firmly estab- 
lished even at this early period. Buying, 
selling, and giving of land were regulated 
by well-established rules. 

Contracts were written on wet clay 
tablets, which were then baked in the 
sun. Forged "papers" were decidedly un- 
common in those days. By 2000 B.C. con- 
tracts had become standardized. A writ- 
ten record of the sale of land was required 
to make the transfer legal. Witnesses had 
been indispensable in making contracts 
before the invention of writing and they 
remained legally necessary after writing 
came into use. Their signatures always 
appeared on the legal bricks or clay tab- 
lets. 

Two copies were made of the deeds. 
The buyer of the land kept one copy, the 
other was "filed" in a temple or some 
other public place. 

This system remained unchanged until 
the kings started helping themselves to 
land, disregarding the clay tablets, wit- 
nesses, and all. The ingenious people then 
started putting in their deeds awful curses 
aimed at anyone who might seek to set 
aside the contracts. Poor men in those 
days had little power, but they could at 
least invoke the wrath of the gods, and 
king and commoner were god-fearing. 

The National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, commenting on the work of 
the Assyrian Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, calls attention to many 
oilier customs in ancient Babylonia that 
bore similarity to modern customs. Own- 
ers of land had 1o keep up fences or walls 
on the boundaries. Lessors were usually 
required to keep buildings in repair. 
Money could be borrowed by giving a 
mortgage on property ns security. 



"Export Day" Pays 

ENCOURAGED by the success of "In- 
ternational Day" in the automobile 
shows of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, other organizations are 
adopting an "Export Day" as a feature of 
their expositions. 

On this day particular attention is given 
to foreign visitors and those rneaccd in 
foreign trade. 

The efficacy of an "Export Day" lies in 
the fact that it permits exhibitors to 
confine foreign-trade features of their ex- 
hibits to a single day, when foreign vis- 
itors and others interested will be espe- 
cially invited to attend. 



Office hours equal home 
hours . . . Let modern equip- 
ment inspire better work 

YOU split your waking time 
between two living-rooms ■ . . 
home and office. Should one be 
drab and bleak . . . the other 
bright and livable? Not for to- 
day's business man. He realizes 
that good office surroundings 
inspire better work. And he finds, 
them in Art Metal. 

Here is furniture fit for kings 
of modern business. Here are 
office instruments of keen effi- 
ciency, yet wrought in steel with 
beauty that endures. 



Whatever your needs, Art Metal 
can fill them. Desks for execu- 
tive or staff; files for every 
possible requirement; fire-safes 
of permanent, pre-tested protec- 
tion; shelving; any office piece . . . 
designed by engineers with forty- 
one years* experience ... executed 
by master craftsmen, and reason- 
ably priced. Best of all, the first 
cost is last, since steel docs not 
splinter, break or warp. 

See this furniture in natural 
wood grains or rich olive green. 
See the wide variety of price and 
line . . . the most diversified line 
in the world. On display locally 
in over 500 cities. 



Write for lieautiful color booklet of office interior* . . . Free 

"Equipping the Modem Office" is Uliutrated with pain tine by Mr. Lorellc Van 
Anidule Guild, widely known New York decorator. They «ngg«t a few of Uifl 
pleiulng offlcei which ninv be achieved with Art Metal. We (hall lie glad to lend 
you a copy along with i.ny of the catalog! lirted below. Jurt write, checking 1 
the onea you wl«h. The Art McUl Coimtruction Company, Janientown, New York. 

STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY OFFICE NEED 



□ r>ju 

□ shewing 

□ Horuonlal Seetion.1 File* 

□ Plan File* 

□ Fire S*fe« 

[ ; rprik'),! I nit file 

□ Coenier Heijrhl Filet 

□ Pmtinriex Vimbie Files 




Art ffWtal 

STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Interior view of Pullman Conch showing window Rill of b) nek Bakelite Lnmtnatrrf 

Luxurious new Pullman Coaches 

improved by Bakelite "Laminated 



OF the many striking new features in these mod- 
ern Pullman Coaches, probably none will prove 
more popular than the greatly improved windowand 
sill construction, which prevents sticking and as- 
sures the easy opening and closing of the windows 
in all kinds of weather. 

There is no wood or metal frame to the plate glass, 
which operates in felt runways. The sill is of lus- 
trous black Bakelite Laminated, instead of the 
usual wood, and will not swell in damp weather, nor 
shrink when it is dry and hot. This material retains 
its original color and finish through years of hard 
service and exposure. It is unharmed by water and 
may be washed clean like china or glass. 



These coaches are models of beauty as well as of 
comfort. The interior finish is in several shades of 
brown, tan and cream, with panel striping in blue 
and rose. Against this background of soft colors, 
the polished Bakelite Laminated sills, running the 
full length of the coach, add a strong note of con- 
trasting color that is very effective. 
For many years Bakelite Laminated has been put 
to innumerable mechanical and electrical uses. Now 
that it is available in a variety of colors, and in 
reproductions of different woods and marbles, its 
decorative value has opened up many other fields of 
service. In the furniture industry, for example, it 
has already found a permanent place. 



Jf The Bakelite Laminated Material used jor this installation was sold under the trade name " Formica" "T 
\ bjf the Formica Insulation Company of Cincinnati, Ohio. Write for Booklet 42-L.," Bakelite Laminated" J 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 

247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y., Chicago Office: 635 West 22nd Street 
BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Sc., Toronto, Ont.. Can. 



BAKELITE 



THE MATERIAL OF 
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A THOUSAND USES 



Thfl ngMtered Trod* Mark and 3/ load •bom «he*« mar be tueJ only on p* adueta nude from mmtttUi* 
rtiajiuTaciuroj fay BolnUu CarpatalWm. frwVf itee»fvt*l "fa" t*th*fiurnmr*l «cp (<Jt infinity . <*t unlmmnl 
quantity. It tymboUra tfx infinite number of ytwcm and future uan >rf ILdtriiit Cirpow ion'i product*" 
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A single clerk attends to the wants of such customers as may enter 



Uncle Sam's a Big Printer, But- 

He needs to revise his methods of distributing government pamphlets 

By ROY LEE SWIFT 



THE world's greatest 
publisher spends 
$100,000,000 annu- 
ally for research and 
fact gathering. The results of 
these activities he sums up in 
his publications, the annual 
printing bill for which totals 
,,„„,. than *10,0(K),000. 

Vet, despite all the money 
and care that goes into the 
compiling of the thousand* of 
publications that flow from 
hi- presses, he spends little 
or nothing for general adver- 
tising to the end thirt the 
publications may be effee- 
Jively and efficiently distnb- 

How can he continue to 
lip( , ra teonsuchabasis?Why 
. taesat he reform his busi- 

practices? You are asking some high- 
|V pertinent questions— pertinent to you, 
I pccially, for you are a stockholder in 
'"[ii- jwrtieular business. 
The publisher is none other than our 
p« Uncle Sam, and neither as stoek- 
holder nor as one of the customers of this 
hrtsiness nre you getting the maximum 
benefit from the enterprise. Your taxes 




Uncle Sam, the world's greatest publisher, does 
retailing in this small, dingy basement storeroom 



that go to make up the $100,000,000 lor 
research are not returning you their 
proper due, largely because full oppor- 
tunity for return of the information to you 
is larking. On the other hand you are, 
through the good offices of your cousin -- 
man, getting a lot of printing you do not 
want and have no need for. 

If vou are a Manhattan dweller and 



have lwome the proud pos- 
sessor of a book on "The Di- 
seases of Cattle," or if you 
are a farmer who has been 
blessed with copies of the 
"Weekly Bulletin to Naviga- 
tors," you are aware of the 
exceptional efficiency with 
which government publica- 
tions reach their proper users. 
Hundreds of such items nave 
been returned accompanied 
by letters of protest from 
conscientious citizens; thou- 
sands have been cast silently 
into the waste-paper bins. 

Sole dependence for the 
proper distribution of this 
$1 10,000,(100 product is 
placed upon good-will public- 
ity through the newspapers 
and a few other types of 
publications, incompetent circulars, utd 
antiquated-looking stock lists. Book stores 
cannot retail government publications at. 
a profit. Though selling the publications 
instead of giving them away is a fixed 
policy, the Superintendent of Documents, 
working in obscurity, docs well to dispose 
of ten per cent of the output at a price, 
despite the fact that he offers his wares at 
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cost. The greater part of the printed mat- 
ter is given away by congressmen and the 
government department*, frequently with 
the discretion of a bill poster who is paid 
according to the number of posters he can 
paste up. 

But the situation is curable. Let the 
Government pay for the research and the 
user pay for its publication. That's a fair 
split. 

A simple platform of legislative and 
administrative action would start the 
cure. It would read something like this: 

"Advertise and sell government publi- 
cations at a price sufficient to support in- 
telligent selling. Allow profitable resale 
under safeguards. Try to reach the inter- 
ested public and no one else." 

Congressmen could both run and stand 
still on that plank. They could run like 
couriers of old, bearing aloft the torch of 
enlightenment and education. They could 
stand pat at the same time on the econo- 
my such a plan would promote. 

An Example of Trouble 

CONSIDER the case of yourself as a. 
visitor to Washington. You call at the 
bureau which has been gathering facts in 
the field of your husiness. After a pleasant 
interview with a- technical expert you are 
assured that one of their bulletins is just 
what you need — has all the figures and 
formulas. It is No. 999, 
"How to Prevent Fireflies 
from Biting Dark Horses." 
It costs only ten cent.*. 

You are immensely 
pleased and bring out rhr 
dime. Ah no, the expert 
regrets. They are not au- 
thorized by law to sell the 
results of their work. As a 
general rule he will give 
you a copy. If he has none 
he assures you it may be 
had at the Government 
Printing Office, which is 
only two miles away. 

Probably you decide to 
let the matter rest until 
later. If you do go to the 
Printing Office you dis- 
cover that it is on a side 
st reet down by t he ra il roai I 
yards — proper enough for 
a factory, but the last logical place for re- 
tailing. You are wrong when you enter 
the main building; you should have gone 
to that building just beyond, and down 
the cellar steps. In a small, ding)', bail- 
ment room, Uncle Sam, the world's great- 
est publisher, does his retailing. You must 
order your wants by number from a cata- 
log, and wait 15 minutes to an hour for 
them to be delivered from the stock 
shelves (a new addition now being built 
eventually will provide better quarters 
and service). A single clerk attends to the 
wants of such customers as may enter. 
Most, of the selling is dime by mail. You 
simply Bend in your order and get an 



■tower, if you are lucky, in ■ week, or at 
any rate in a month. 

Congress tends to regard any addition- 
al volume as dead weight because receipts 
cover only a small part of the cost of run- 
ning the Documents office. It is the only 
known selling institution where the staff 
and facilities cannot be expanded to cope 
with growth of sales. The Post Office De- 
partment is permitted to hire additional 
help for peak loads; and its gross receipts 
are taken into consideration when fixing 
appropriations. Not so the office of the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

Mark the contrast with the retail store 
maintained by "His Majesty's Stationery 
Office" on Kingsway, London. It compares 
favorably with any stationery store or 
ljook shop. It is manned by courteous, 
well i ■• /.-led clerk-. The important pieces 
are laid out for the visitor to read. Prices 
cover a reasonable cost of publication and 
distribution. Such a book shop, conven- 
iently located in the hotel district of 
Washington, would lie welcomed by inany 
citizens. There is, to be sure, a handicap 
in stocking innumerable titles seldom 
called for in a high rent district. 

The Department of Commerce is the 
only department where a visitor can buy 
his publications in the building before he 
leaves. This practice has been recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Efficiency to all 
other departments but nothing has hap- 



pened. The sale of publications yields no 
money with which to start. 

Now, consider the case of yourself as a 
business man in, say Terre Haute, Ind. 
How will you learn what help the Govern- 
ment can offer you in the way of solving 
your particular problem? Only through 
the three ways already mentioned — good- 
will publicity in the Terre Haute newspa- 
pers, direct-mail circulars, or the anti- 
quated-looking stock li-t.-.Thc radio work 
of the Department of Agriculture, for 
which time is donated by the broadcast- 
ing chains, might be listed, also. Beyond a 
few such limited efforts as this the radio 
is almost unused in telling the taxpayer 



how his Government is prepared to help 
him with his work. 

This direct-mail advertising, which is 
the main reliance of technical publish- 
ers, is used by the Government with a sort 
of blind-folded hopefulness. The circu- 
lars arc often poorly written and circum- 
stances offer no opportunity to test their 
pulling power before tbey are sent out. 
In the Department of Commerce, during 
six years' use of direct-mail circulars, sales 
of the Commerce Yearbook have grown 
from 3,600 to more than 19,000. But this 
achievement dwindles when it is realized 
that the reviews and statistical summaries 
this book contains should be in the hands 
of every man engaged in manufacturing, 
distribution, transportation and banking. 
The sales should be nearer 100,000. 

Catalogs Are Hard to Read 

AS for the lists of publications that are 
. sen tout it) such quant itiesby congress- 
men, only scholars and clerks of broken 
spirit could pursue their tedious lengths. 
Important and unimportant titles arc 
shuffled together in the same small type. 
Listing of the publications by time or 
number instead of by subject makes the 
came of searching out the particular in- 
formation you desire still more intriguing. 
The price lists that are gotten out, classi- 
fied by subjects, are far more useful but. 

likewise are musty in ap- 
pearance. So obscure are 
these "catalogs that no- 
body knows" that one de- 
partment of the Govern- 
ment recently sent inquir- 
ies and agents to all other 
government bureaus in 
an effort to catalog all 
government publications 
besting on textiles. The 
man in charge of this long 
and expensive project was 
totally and blamelesslyun- 
aware that such catalog- 
ing activities were carried 
on in another branch of 
the Government. 

But now suppose that 
you have finally penetrat- 
ed the fog that cloaks the 
identity of government 
publications and have 
learned of one that you really want. At 
present you normally beg it from a bureau 
or your congressman. The beggars, under 
present conditions, often receive faster 
service than the buyers. Congressional 
mailing rooms have plenty of help. 

If the free supply of your particular 
publication has been exhausted, or if you 
addressed your letter to the wrong bu- 
reau — a mistake easily made — you must 
then send another business letter (the 
efficiency experts say each Mich letter 
costs you 35 cents) to the Superintendent 
of Documents in chase of a ten-cent item. 
Being an urban dweller you would un- 
doubtedly prefer to purchase the publi- 




Vou discover that the Government Printing Office is on a side 
street down by the railroad yards — a location proper enough for 
a factory but the last logical place for a retail establishment 
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That is the story this Photograph tells 

FOIt Photographs do sparkle! To even prosaic prod- 
ucts they lend new beauty and allure. Photographs 
mingle romance and reality; present your wares ex- 
actly as I hey arc; yel with a captivating charm that 
leads to bigger, quicker sales. Photographs are not 
discounted as the fanciful dream of an artist. Thc\ 
tell your story as an unprejudiced eye witness. 
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To have faith 
bl Photography 
Srrnl f..r I hi. Louklft 
»n 1 1 «. w to Oar- 
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Huiinra*.' 1 I'holog- 

\mrrU-a, 2258 Kurild 
V»<-.. Clrx-land. Ohio 
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Saving 

labor costs — 
building better lawns 

Ideal Povver Lawn Mowers 
mean low repair hills, and 
their great ohility for work 
means that lawns ean he 
trimmed more often for the 
mmc 1. 1 1. 1 ■ i- cost. 
Two sizes roller type unci 2 
wws wheel 1>jk-. They cut 
close up to shrubs, trees, 
etc., slow down for corners — 
make a rleaner cutting jol> 
from first to last. 
Send now for full particulars 
uml prices on tlie-n; practical 
power lawn mowers that 
mean hcttcr lawns. 

IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER CO. 

1VI Kalamazoo St., l^inMina. Mirhijzun 

Branches: >rw York, 4Jii<-a#<i. IVtn»ii 
Dealers in All Principal Cities 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower* 
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You Need Not 

Pay the Price 

THE loss of a valued executive 
is always costly, involving 
expensive adjustments. 

If it is safeguarded by a 
Business Life Insurance policy, 
which provides funds to meet 
post-mortcn contingencies, your 
business need not pay this price. 

Whether you are an executive 
in a large corporation, a partner 
in a firm, or the sole owner of a 
business — you will be interested 
in our booklet, "Business Life 
Insurance for Executives." 
Send for your copy. 

INQUIRY BUREAU 




|17CUrendonSucrt 



Bough, Miu. 



PWate Kf>d booklet. "Buiincu Life In 
■urtnee for Executive*.'* 
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cation in Terre Haute and save the tunc 
and i rouble of sending to Washington for 
it. The regional office of the Department 
of Commerce at Detroit, though limited 
to soiling that Department's own publi- 
cations and unfavorably located for re- 
tailing, has amply demonstrated that the 
public appreciates the convenience of lo- 
cal buying. 

The Superintendent of Documents of- 
fers convenient charge service. But this 
apparently is known to comparatively 
few persons. Like the publications them- 
selves, the service needs advertising. It is 
only slightly less convenient — due to the 
requirement of advance deposits against 
which orders for particular pamphlets are 
charged — than the excellent and ofteu- 
praised service rendered by the British 
Stationery Office. 

As has been said, the ills which now 
beset distribution of government publica- 
tions are curable. Local outlets would do 
much to secure wider and more efficient 
distribution. 

British stationers have proven willing 
to handle government, publications at a 
reasonable profit. With prices slightly 
higher than under the present system a 
similar plan would work in this country. 
Book stores, news stands, rural post of- 
fices, all could qualify in their places as 
retail outlets for certain items. 

If government publications had to 
prove themselves salable on the open 
market, the pressure of competition would 
rr\ f:d many of their present shortcom- 
ings. No longer could staleness and ver- 
bosity survive. Prompt printing would 
become imperative. 

Eliminating the Waste 

UNSALABLE works would come be- 
fore a discipline committee. The com- 
mittee would find, perhaps, that poor edit- 
ing accounted for the publication's lack of 
sales. In the case of others, the highly re- 
stricted appeal of the subject matter 
might be found responsible. A few unsal- 
able publications might justify their print- 
ing through their contribution to pure 
science. 

In 1027, not an unusual year in this re- 
spect, 1,750,00(1 such bonks and pamphlets 
which could neither be sold nor given 
away were destroyed. It is not impossible 
to conceive of by-product economies run- 
ning into millions of dollars, even though 
the main object of better merchandising 
of the publications is wider service to the 
public. Why should the Government make 
what, it can't sell? 

This better merchandising could be for- 
warded by utilizing the publications' in- 
side and back covers, frequently blank 
iimler the present system, for advertising 
other publications on related subjects. 
Tlii- plan would entail little added print- 
ing cost. Inertia and lack of money to pay 
for the writing of the copy prevent the 
plan's adoption. 

Similarly the lists of government pub- 



lications, the "catalogs that nobody 
knows," should be well advertised and 
widely used. That they are not more gen- 
erally used is undoubtedly due in large 
measure to the fact that the Printing 
Office's numerical list of the catalogs is 
obscure and complex. To make the ob- 
taining of these catalogs from the Print- 
ing Office a simpler process than it now is 
I ap-H-nd a reference list, 

For everyone 
Xo. 36. Periodicals. 

"3. Handy reference books. 

Foil BUSINESS MEN 

Xo. 62. Commerce and manufactures, 
also foreign trade statistics and 
patents. 

28. Finance, foreign and domestic. 
21. Fisheries. 
33. Labor. 

37. Tariff and internal revenue. 

— . Textiles (by Department of 
Commerce). 

25. Transportation and communi- 
cation. 

— . Accounting (a special list not 
numbered). 
Ok oeooraphy 
No. 60. Alaska. 

35. Geography and exploration, nat- 
ural wonders, national parks. 

;!2. Insular pow-rssitms. Philippine:., 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, (ram, 
Samoa, Virgin Inland-, < 'nOa, 
and Panama Canal. 

53. Maps. 

69. Pacific states, (California, Ore- 

gon, Washington) all types of 
information. 

Foil f.M.lM KIIS 4NI>KKSK.tK('ll (IIPiANIZ \rillNS 

Xo. 70. Census, Population. Manufac- 
tures, Agriculture, Mines. 
40. Chemistry. 

18. Engineering and surveying. 

15. Geology, mineral resources, wa- 
ter suppy. 

24. Indians, anthropology, aiitiqui- 
ties, Indian Office reports. 

42. Irrigation, drainage, and water 
power. 

58. Mines. 

55. National museum (numerical 
list of doubtful use). 

45. Road construction and niainic- 
nance. 

64. Standards, weight, ineu.-ure, ma- 

terials, light, electricity, radio. 
4S. Weather, astronomy, ami mete- 
orology. 
For lawyers and economists 
Xo. 10. Laws. 

59. Interstate Commerce Commis- 

sion. 

65. Foreign relations, war, espion- 

age, international law. 
67. Immigration. 

70. Census, population, manufac- 

tures, agriculture, mines, 
20. Public domain, land laws, deci- 
sions, naval oil lease*. 
24. Indian Office reports. 

49. Proceedings of Congress, (nu- 

merical list, of little use). 
51. Political seience; Prohibition. 

50. American history and biography. 

19. Army and Militia, drill books 

and regulations. 
63. Navy, Marines, Coast Guard; 
drill books ami regulation.-. 
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The Growth of 

an Industrial Giant 



WORTHINGTO N 



PRODUCTS 

<^> 

PUMPS 
COMPRESSORS 
CONDENSERS 



IHESEL and GAS ENGINES 

KKEDWATER HEATERS 

WATER, OIL and 
t. VSOU.NE VIKTERS 

Literature itn Iteqiirnt 

fffeexpprienveofWorlhinfrton 
engine?™ on /mtrer tervice in- 
;l,ill" t '"" 1 ' '* """'irrenfinfor- 
„ttiti°" ,aat freely 
,i*ed- 
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IN 1KT>, a young man named Henry K. Worthington opened n litllt- shop 
in Brooklyn in which to huihi It ih new steam pump. Tor five years thin 
man, later to be hailed as a genius, had been working on the development 
of his invention, a radical departure in pumpiug apparatus. 

Thii invention was the Worthington Direct-acting Pump, destined to 
revolutionize the art of handling water. It was an immediate success and 
created a demand that assured the company's advancement. 

Other types of pumps and other related products w ere developed and add- 
ed to the tine. Gradually, engineers of recognized ability were atlructed to 
the organization and a highlv skilled manufacturing personnel was built up. 

Through ill years of sound progress, tin- W orthington organization bus 
kepi pace with America's industrial and engineering advances. It has 
provided equipment for innumerable installations, both domestic and 
foreign, including many of the world's most notable projects. 

Today, with six modern plants . . . four in the United Slates, one in 
England and one in Trance . . . occupying over 2.200.000 mj. ft. of fbtor 
space, and staffed by an organization of international experience... 
Worthington is rendering an increasingly effective service to Industry. 

WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 

Work*, HarrUn*, jv. J. linrimnali. Ohio Buffalo, flf. V. Holrokr, Mat. 

Executive CHBib i | 2 Park Avenue, New York. N. Y. 

1.1 M II VI <i| H< 1 , . || HUDSON. V J. 



Allan!* Chlragn 
llo.ton Cincinnati 
HuRdlo < Irv. I I 



Italia. 

IN-n.rr 
llrlrnil 



U Paao l.o. I. . Phllatlrlphii 

llou.lun Orlran. I'itt.bur|t 

Kan.a. ( ilv \„rk Si. lamia 



St. Paul -.-..ill. 

Salt latltv City Tvlaa 

Sao F-rauriavo Wa.tiinirlou 
Itrnnrh Ifffirrt nr Jf"/»i-i-M<nt<f/{in in /VinW/.u/ l.'i/iV. »f nil Fnrrign Citunlrir, 
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Release indoor space 

make an outdoor storeroom 

of your idle ground* . 

TDELEASE indoor space for production. Many 
materials occupying valuable and much 
needed floor space indoors can be safely stored in 
the open ... if your plant and premises are 
enclosed by an Anchor Chain Link Fence. This 
"Guard of Steel" is positive protection against 
thieves and fire-makers. 

At your request an Anchor Fencing Specialist will 
study the working conditions of your plant, and 
from his training and experience plan a proper 
enclosure. Phone the nearest of our 75 Anchor 
offices. Have the Anchor Fencing Specialist call. 
You can rely on his advice. 

ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 

Ivisti-rn Avi-nue and Kane Street • - * lialtirnore, \M. 
Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati. Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford. 
Houston. Lou AnirWra, Minnoln. L. I-, Newark, New York, Philadelphia, 
|*iitnbitrph. Si. Ijouui, San FranctHoo, Shrrvcport, 
/^prow/j/ii/iriri in nil tithrr prinrintil ettir*. Otmxull your Intxi X 
etaMt ifitdtrUphont directory. 

I^NCHOR 



THROUGH 

THE EDITOR'S 
SPECS 




MADE BY THE MAKERS OF AMERICA'S FIRST CHAIN LINK FENCE 

When writing to AxrHtiH Post Ffnci CoVMJfT pletur mention Xalion't Btuinesi 



HERE'S a confession. When we 
printed the article by John 
Spnrgo, "Why I am no Longer a 
Socialist," we did so with a little hesita- 
tion. Would our business readers be in- 
terested in an individual's philosophy of 
life and of economics in an article which 
might seem to many of them far away 
from their business of making anil selling 
and carrying goods? The answer was 
"they were." 

One reader wants us to follow it up with 
the other side and writes to us: 

John Sp&rgo's article on his renunciation 
of socialism in your February issue is fine. 
Liked it so much I just felt I must write and 
tell you so. I should say the second instal- 
ment is even better. 

Will you permit me to offer a suggestion? 
Follow it with an article of about the same 
length by a socialist on "Why I am Still a 
Socialist." 

Of course you are in no way obligated to 
print a "Reply," neither ethically nor from 
a journalistic standpoint. But ... it would 
show how really big and fair you are . . . 
and best of all, it would make a most inter- 
est ing and informative article ; as good, per- 
haps, as Spargo's. 

TF.-CR1TCHL0W of the Critchlow 
Company of Prospect, Pa., whose let- 
terhead says his business was established 
in I860, liked the article by Fred W. Shib- 
ley in the March number, and took the 
trouble to write Mr. Shibley as follows: 

The other night after closing our (coun- 
try) store at 10:00 p. m. I went home and 
picked up the current issue of Nation's 
Business and after reading your excellent 
article "It's Easy to Make Business Pay," 
and finding the shoe to fit so perfectly I can- 
not help advising you how thoroughly I 
enjoyed it and trust you will pardon my 
audacity in so doing. 

While I doubt if the magazine is read by 
many country merchants and the article 
was no doubt primarily written for big busi- 
ness, yet it contained much that every coun- 
try merchant should read. 

You will notice that our business was es- 
tablished some years alio and was run just 
as you described. While much is said in re- 
gard to the future of the old-time country 
store I feel that there will always be u de- 
mand for it; not so many as formerly, the 
weeding out has been going on for some 
time, but if I were to start into a retail busi- 
ness again I would rather risk my chance in 
the country than any place else. 

There were some statements in your arti- 
cle that, one might debate but on the whole 
we enjoyed it. 

Neither Nation's Business nor Mr 
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A Personal Message to American Industry 

concerning the Shcpard Niles Crane and Hoist Corporation 

"COR. more than 30 years the Shepard Eiectric Crane and Hoist Co. and the 
Niles Crane Corporation have enjoyed commanding positions in the in- 
dustries which they have been serving. Nevertheless, each of these old and 
successful organizations has been limited in the scope of its service by the types 
of load handling equipment in which it has specialized. 

Shepard design, while ideal for all types and capacities of floor and cage operated 
hoists, has a limited application for crane trolleys. This has always been recog- 
nized by Shepard Engineers and it has been our policy to limit cranes of the 
Shepard "Balanced Drive" construction to a maximum of 30 tons. 

In contrast, the Niles design is practically unlimited in its application for crane 
trolleys, and it is in the heavier cranes that Niles spur gear drive has been particu- 
larly successful. Loads up to 450 tons can readily be handled. 

The Sprague design, utilizing the worm gear drive, was developed by the 
General Electric Co. and purchased by us a few years ago. While enjoying a 
wide acceptance because of its simplicity and sturdy construction, hoists of this 
design are not built in greater capacities than 6 tons. 

In recognition of the advantages which Industry would derive through having 
one source of supply for traveling cranes and electric hoists of all types and 
capacities, the Shepard Niles Crane and Hoist Corporation was formed. The de- 
signs and engineering features which have been typical of Shepard, Niles and 
Sprague machines will be continued as standard for the products of each of 
these Divisions. 

Independent engineering staffs will be responsible for the continued excellence 
of the design and construction of each division's products. Niles Cranes will 
continue to be manufactured in Philadelphia, Shepard Cranes and Hoists in 
Montour Falls, where Sprague Hoists also are built. 

The engineering skill and experience of the three divisions will cooperate to 
give industry the benefit of their combined knowledge. Planned load-handling, 
at its best for every branch of industry — that is the object of the Shepard Niles 
Crane and Hoist Corporation. 
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!^ Main Ojfictt: MONTOUR FALLS, N. Y. 

Works: MONTOUR PALLS. N. Y. and PHILADELPHIA, PA 



OMPLETE LINE OF CRANES AND HOISTS IN AMERICA 
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When the appropriation is not 
sufficient to cover the cost of an 
AUL, MARBLE EXTERfOK 




FIRST NATIONAL BANK, LOI ISVIIJ-E, KY. 
White Georgia Marble Trim 
C A. ZIECLER, ARCHITECT 

EVERY architect agrees that a modest quantity of 
Georgia Marble trim helps to establish the character 
of a building . . . that it affords an opportunity of exe- 
cuting a much finer design. 

That is why White Georgia Marble has been used so 
often as trim for brick buildings with gratifying results 
to both architect and owner. Experience shows that the 
sparkling crystalline surface of Georgia Marble provides 
a beautiful contrast to the surrounding brick. 

Moreover, the weather-impervious quality of Georgia 
Marble means durability . . . and durability means 
economy. 

Ask your architect about Georgia Marble 
... or write to any of our offices for 
interesting €intl informative literature. 

THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY - TATE • GEORGIA 

1398 Broadway 814 Bona AIIoi Bldf . 648 ButUcn BIJi. fi» Connrucunn Indusints BUs uoo Keith BUs 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 



Shibley's article is written "primarily for 
big business." Nation's Business i* writ- 
ten for all business, both big ami little. 



OUT in Cincinnati Charles Reedy ul 
the Reedy Elevator Manufacturing 
Company, read President Hoover's 
••American Individualism," and wrote: 

His suggestion. "That the only road to 
further advancement is by greater inven- 
tion, great, elimination of waste," hits the 
nail on the head. 

As an example, of his theory put into |.| in_- 
it.-' , .-tatistics show that the '22.000.000 anto- 
mobilists in the United States pay $9,360.- 
000.000 to own and operate their automo- 
biles annually. This is an average weekly 
expenditure of $180,000,000. 

Government statistics and fleet owners" 
records show that 69 per cent of this vast 
sum is spent for depreciation, maintenance, 
gasoline and oil. These four items cost tin 
autoniobilists of this country $124 ,000, Odd 
per week. 

Because this only figures about $5.64 per 
cur the American public snaps its lingers. 

But Mr. Hoover is looking at it from 
124.000,000 times 52, or from a $6.448,9911.- 
000 viewpoint. 

He figures that if this enormous cost could 
be reduced 10 per cent it would mean 1 
$644,800,000 saving per year to the people 
whip have pliireil their trust in him fur tin 
next four years. 

His idea of economy is through the inge- 
nuity of the engineer which unfortunately 
is lamentably lacking in the automobile in- 
dustry as is evidenced in the fact, that un- 
like the Europeans, we are designing cut> 
whose depreciation, maintenance, gasoline 
and oil each year increase, while the-e .-mm 
items across the water (notwithstanding 
what they say to the contrary) are being 
reduced to the advantage of the people as a 
whole. 

ri"MIE article in January by Professoi 
A Boyle of Cornell called "Cooperatives 
and 1 'nmnion Sense,'' brought down on us 
praise and blame. Ernest R. Downie. gen- 
eral manager of the Kansas Cooperative 
Wheat Marketing Association, writes: 

From the standpoint of those who are in- 
lere.-ted in defeating commodity coopera- 
tive organizations, it (the article) leaves 
nothing to be desired. From the standpoint 
of fanners who have labored diligently dur- 
ing the past few years to establish a sensi- 
ble and up-to-date method of marketing 
their products, it is unfair, and misleading. 

Professor Boyle is known to 11s as un 
avowed enemy of commodity cooperative 
marketing and he has labored diligent Iv 
along this line for six or seven years. 

Most of us who are connected with com- 
modity cooperatives in the Middle West are 
familiar with agriculture through actual e\- 
perience and we know something of the 
work done by commodity cooperatives in 
this and other countries. Our writings havi 
no literary polish, but they have the virtue 
of being easily understood. 

We refuse to dignify his tirade by a com- 
plete refutation of till of its statements but 
will mention one or two. 

Professor Boyle states that one large com- 
modity cooperative in the United States 
guaranteed its members cost of production 
and then tells what a. failure this organka- 
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Another Nationally- known Company 
selects 

OAKLAND, California 
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VoUrn Horn ofllmttJ Moron Strria 



Rifmiuud from Arciiutl'l Drawing 



UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
building Western warehouse 



IN order to gain better distribution and 
give better service to ihe automotive 
markets of the eleven western states, 
United Motors Service Incorporated, the 
National Field Service Organiialion for 
Dclco-Remy starting, lighting and ignition 
systems, Klaxon horns. New Departure 
and Hyatt bearings, Harrison radiators, 
Jaxon rims, parts and wheels, AC Prod- 
ucts and Lovejoy Shock Absorbers, is 
building a warehouse and branch in Oak- 
land, California. For several years the 
Chevrolet Motor Company have main- 
tained a large assembly plant in Oakland. 
This has been followed by other concerns 
so that today Oakland has 

Chevrolet Motor Company 
Fither Body (2 plantt ) 
Oakland Motor Car Company 
United Motors Service Incorporated 
among its automotive industries. In making its selec- 
tion of Oakland as Pacific Coast headquarters. United 
Motors Service states th.it after several months' study 
of the situation: 



Dele o-Remy 

ItAiTINC. IICHTIHC ICNITIOH 



KLAXON 



NEW DEPARTURE 

tt.il IHPlNil 



HYATT 



lllllNI 



HARRISON 



■ ADlATQftt 



Ml M j Ml Ml M »*HTt 



AC 



D* I ( • - R r m y 

Ipycjoy 



"In selecting Oakland for a warehouse 
and branch, distribution costs were a de- 
ciding factor. Our investigation showed 
we could give better service and cover a 
larger share of the markets of the eleven 
western states at a lower cost than from 
any other Pacific Coast point. Oakland 
has every natural advantage to make it 
the automotive center of the West." 

Many other lines of industry have 
found Oakland the logical point for their 
western operations. If you wish to more 
intensively cover the western territory or 
reach the export markets across the Pa- 
cific Ocean — then you also should inves- 
tigate what Oakland has to offer you. 

tiff 



Send for "Wr Selened Oakland," combining the personjlly- 
terttten atafetnenta o( many at the nationally-known induMrira 
operating in die Oakland Industrial W.i, Mailed free nn 
request. Concerns planning upon a western branch are lordially 
invited to send for a del-tiled industrial survey oil their particular 
line of btisiness. No GOBI or obligation will he incurred end ill 
correspondence will be hoik strictly confidential. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT, OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



OAKLAND-CALIFORNIA 
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How Oriental markets 
are developing 

in food purchases from this country 



Just as an indication of the poten- 
tialities of Oriental markets the fol- 
lowing figures, for the port of San 
Francisco alone, show the increase 
in the exportation of certain food. 

During the period 1923 to 1928 
exports of fresh fruit more than 
doubled while the volume of vege- 
tables nearly trebled. 

Shipments of grapes increased 
900%, apples 166%, onions 180% 
and potatoes 125%. 

There is business in the Orient 
for men of vision who will study 
it, understand it and develop it by 
personal contact. 

For business trips through the 
Orient and Round the World there 
is a unique steamship service, which 
operates on a "railroad time-table" 
basis. You stopover at any port for 
as long as you like, continuing when 
you please on a ship exactly like 
the one on which you departed. 

Every week a similar President 
Liner sails from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco for Honolulu, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong 
and Manila, and continues on fort- 



nightly schedules to Singapore, Pe- 
nang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, 
Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Mar- 
seilles, New York and Boston. 

Every fortnight a palatial Presi- 
dent Liner sails from Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C, for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Ma- 
nila and Round the World. 

Fortnightly sailings from New 
York for California via Havana and 
Panama Canal. 
Your ticket permits the comple- 
tion of the circuit of the World on 
one ship in 110 days or optional 
stopovers with the privilege of rak- 
ing two years for the trip. 

Your fare Round the World, in- 
cluding transportation, meals and 
accommodations aboard ship, costs 



as long as you like, continuing when but J 1 2 50 and up. 

you please on a ship exactly like You enjoy the rare comfort of mag- 

the one on which you departed. nificent President Liners. Spacious 

Every week a similar President decks. All cabins are amidship. All 

Liner sails from Los Angeles and are outside rooms, equipped with 

San Francisco for Honolulu, Yoko- beds, not berths. Public rooms are 

hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong luxuriously appointed. The cuisine 

and Manila, and continues on fort- is a favorite among world travelers. 

COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 



DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 

american'mail LINE 
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tion has been. Very few, if any, of tiic com- 
modity cooperatives of this country have 
ever guaranteed cost of production plus u 
profit to their members, but many of them 
have accomplished that. 

Furthermore. I doubt whether the at- 
tempt to get cost of production plus a profit 
would be considered as an unsound princi- 
ple for any industry. I am inclined to think 
it would be considered as a sane, sound and 
entirely worthy ambition for uny business 
iirn:miziition. 

Professor Boyle fails to call attention to 
any of the numerous failures of dealers 
which have caused enormous losses to farm- 
ers of the Middle West part icularly during 
the past few years. Only a short time ago a 
pram company operating a local elevator in 
Kansas failed. At the time of its failure it. 
owed 200 farmers for wheat they had dcliv- 
■ r< f 1 during the season uii :i storage agree- 
ment and most of these farmers lost, their 
entire wheat crop. 

If Professor Boyle is so much interested 
in promoting proper methods of marketing 
and protecting farmers from loss, he would 
do well to investigate this and many other 
similar failures in the Middle West in ihe 
past few years. 

I want to say in conclusion that I have 
had a high regard for Nation's Business 
hs a magazine and I know that you do not 
understand our side of this question at all. 
but we resent such unfair propaganda con- 
cerning our business, and we have no apolo- 
gies to make for taking this position. 

IT'ROM Nebraska, Fred Kockrow is no 
S. less bitter against Professor Boyle. He 
writes: 

I absolutely know that Professor Boyle 
worked hand in hand with the old-line grain 
trade to destroy the Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciations. 

I'll ift -.-< >|- Boyle may lie a professor of 
rural economics, but I am telling yon that 
he has done more to destroy farm organiza- 
tions, than he ever did them good, and the 
sooner he is removed from a position along 
this line the better for the good of farm or- 
ganizations, as I am sure that as long as 
he writes articles along the lines above sug- 
gested, he will be a menace to the farm 
organization movement. 

ANOTHER Nebraska.., J. W. Brinton, 
■ organization director of the "Nebras- 
ka Wheat Pool Campaign," says: 

When the Farm Board Bill is passed next 
month, 1 hope lo see in your publication an 
extended article on the development of Ihe 
cooperatives, under Mr. Hoover's adminis- 
tration and national legislation, by an au- 
thority on cooperative marketing and by 
one who has been an advocate and friend of 
the movement so that a better understand- 
ing may be had by the business people of 
America of this development. 

We are just completing in this region the 
organization of the largest grain cooperative 
that has ever been jierfccted in this coun- 
try. It is being organized, and was launched, 
with the full undcrstundini! and conviction 
that the Coolidge-Jardinc or Hoover pro- 
gram of legislation would be enacted hy tho 
Federal Government. 

In spite of the delay, caused by the politi- 
cal MeNary-Haugen right, our organization 
has load'' substantial progress and now thai 
the national program is assured, our asso- 
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Terminal Tower 

CLEVELAND 



Rising high above the sky line in 
one of the most Queenly of Cities, is 
this magnificent and enduring monu- 
ment to the Foresight, the Genius 
and the Courage of The Railroad. 

Cleveland, with its steel mills, blast 
furnaces, automobile factories, Lake 
shipping and widely diversified in- 
dustries is typical of the vast Indus- 
trial Empire traversed by The Erie 
Wailroad System. 

Filling such a wide range of trans- 
portation requirements with the 
Promptitude and Dependability on 
which Business of Today depends, 
calls for an almost limitless capacity 
to serve under all conditions. 

It is The Capacity To Serve which 
has won for The Erie the distinction 
of being The Heavy Duty Railroad. 



ERIE RAILROAD 
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A Few Typical 
Bradley 
Installations in 
Automotive Plants 




Packard Motor Car Co. 
Oakland Motor Car Co. 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Wash Motor Co. . . 
White Motor Co. . . 
PitUm Ring Co. . . . 

and hundred* of 
Industrial PlanU of 
eiwry description 

Bradley Washfountains provide economical 
group washing in leading Automotive Plants 

/""^LEANER, more convenient washing facilities — 
^— washrooms which workmen leave at night with 
better thoughts toward their employers — -these advan- 
tages are provided by Bradley Washfountains at lower 

cost. 

Reorders from high standing automotive plants - — 
from manufacturers in this highly competitive industry 
where costs must be scrutinized, prove that Bradley 
Washfountains pay their way. 

Bradleys save water. Ten men can wash without 
crowding at a 54" Bradley — using no more water than 
one man would use at a faucet. Floor space is saved, 
too, for Bradley* accommodate a farce 
of men in far less Apace than any other 
equipment. Because of the deaign of 
Bradley*, they arc oelf-flulhing and 
easily kept clean. The floor, alao, is 
more eaaily kept clean, for it is pro- 
tected from dripping water and suds. 

Whether the. washroom ia in an 
old buildi ng or n. new one, BraHey 
Wuhfoun tains arc made in sixes, 
*tylc4 and shapes to modernize it. 
Enlist the co-vperation of a Bradley 
Representative in planning a mod' 
cm washroom. A request will bring 
this service. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 

2205 Mm higun Street, Milwaukee. Vi in. 
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WASH FOUNTAIN 
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tor Insurance Men 

hkhunts of articles appearing in Nation's Business that are 
suitable for distribul ion among prospects will be furnished at 
cost of printing. 

TITLES NOW IN STOt.k 

"Insure For Life Am Well As For Death" 
*'To Meet The Budgets We Leave Behind" 
"Your Best Men — Are They Insure*!?" 

$3.00 per hundred copies. Sample copies sent on request. 

NATION'S BUSINESS * Washington* D. C. 



ciation will handle, this year, the largest, 
volume of grain any cooperative organiza- 
tion has ever controlled in this country. 

The organization in being built on a foun- 
dation of large bunkers, farmers and busi- 
ness people who own land. To put the or- 
ganization over, these men organized : , 
finance company to finance the project 
through loans to be repaid after the organi- 
zation is put into operation. Among the 
subscribers to the project, as stockholders 
in the finance company, are prominent offi- 
cials in such institutions as the McKelvie 
Publishing Company, Federal Trust Com- 
pany, First Trust Company, Bankers Life 
of Nebraska, of Lincoln ; Nebraska Power 
Company, Nebraska Standard Oil Com- 
pany, Standard Bridge Company, Western 
Bridge Company, Stockyards National 
Bank, Omaha Bee-News, Brandeis Store, of 
Omaha, International Harvester Company, 
Epply Hotels Company, and others inter- 
ested in the farmers' welfare. 

CE. HUFF, president of the Farmers' 
Educational and Cooperative Union, 
takes a kindlier view in a letter to Na- 
tion's Business. He says: 

It would seem to me that. Mr. Boyle hag 
given this subject considerable and inten- 
sive study and knows what he is talking 
about. There are many sound facts and 
much sensible reasoning in his article. ' 

He encloses also the editorial page of the 
Kansas Union Farmer, which after brief- 
ing Professor Boyle's article goes on edi- 
torially to say: 

Probably more foolish things will be of- 
fered in legislation during the next few 
months than ever before in relation to 
agriculture. Kansas is proposing to estab- 
lish a Bureau of Markets, such a bill hav- 
ing been introduced lasi week To „„ ,)e 
bill seems wholly unnecessary and many of 
its provisions unwise and even stupid. 

Some big things arc to be done for the 
farmer through cooperatives. But the only 
cooperative worth a tinker's expletive to 
the farmer is one which he has built him- 
self and which he controls. The farmer can 
be aided in the marketing processes of his 
own agencies, but he will only be hurt by 
cooperatives built for him from above and 
from outside, subsidized by state or federal 
prestige and funds. Common sense will be 
greatly needed for the coming months, and 
there will not be too much of it in evidence. 

EL. LUTHER, superintendent of the 
Department of Farmers' Institutes. 
College of Agriculture of the University of 
Wisconsin, read the article by RoIkti 
Smith on the farm experiments of two 
Senators, Couzcns of Michigan and Glass 
of Virginia in the February number. He 
sees in the failure of Mr. Couzcns as a 
farmer and the success of Mr. Couzcns as 
a manufacturer a difficulty in distribu- 
tion. Here are his pertinent comments on 
the farm situation: 

Poor Senator Couzcns I The account of 
his failure as a farmer as presented in Na- 
tion's Business for February, 1929, bring-, 
the same regret to us who have been trying 
since 1920 to save agriculture that the re- 
pented failures of real dirt farmer after real 
dirt farmer has brought to us. Yet in Sena- 
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tor Couzen's case, there is, I ruust confess, a 
little feeling of humor. 

It is pathetic when really credulous men 
are caught in a suro-to-lose proposition. It 
is laughablo when a man really wise to the 
business world loses a few of his abundant 
dollars and tlien gives up and wonders what 
si i- all about. And it is discouraging when 
a man comes to the high office of United 
States Senator after the experience he has 
had and has no remedy for the trouble of 
30.000,000 people other than to vote for a 
doubtful farm relief bill. 

Senator Couzens had in his own hands at 
one and the same time two producing en- 
i. i pnM's. tin- Ford Motor works and his o« n 
SOO-acre farm. He ran the business end of 
these two enterprises by systems as dia- 
metrically opposed as are the Antipodes. 

In the motor works he produced cars, on 
his farm he produced milk. 

When he got the cars ready he applied a 
l>iisineas system which set the price to pur- 
chasers of cars and made t he rules for and 
apportioned the earnings to jobbers, agents 
and dealers. Not an opening was left for any 
one to get in on the business of the motor 
works. His success was wonderful and well 
deserved. 

But how about his farming? He bought 
good land. He equipped it even better than 
he did his motor works. He "charged off" 
interest on capital investment and he 
couldn't make operating expenses. Hut why? 
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rolet Motor Co.: Coca-Cob 
Co.; Colorado Kiwi A Iron 
Co.; Cotumbbi Hieel Corp.; 
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I* J II EX he got his milk ready did he ap- 
W ply the same business system for get- 
ting his money out of it that he applied to 
his automobiles? No, he didn't. Dealers 
who got his milk (I am likening Senator 
Couzens to Wisconsin dairy fanners) : 
t. Made the rules of the business done, 

2. Did the weighing, 

3. Did the grading. 

4. Did the docking, 

5. Set the price on the basis of New York 
extras, which price is in turn set by 
New York hutter board dealers, and 

6. Determined the terms of settlement. 
That's the difference. His farm failed him 

and two educated and practical, real dirt 
fanners. He plowed it Up, seeded it down 
and became a timothy-hay farmer! 

I am going to ask Senator Couzens to try 
once more. I am going to ask him to go back 
and assume the two old jolis. I am going to 
a»k him to organize agriculture so that when 
dealers want milk, the producer of milk will 
make the rules of doing the business, do 
the weighing, do the grading, set the price 
and determine the terms of settlement. I 
am going to ask him to apply to the busi- 
ness of selling Ford cars the system which 
now obtains when producers sell wheal .oat-, 
barley, rye, buckwheat, corn, vegetables, 
fruits, tobacco, cotton, milk, butter, cheese, 
rattle, hogs and sheep in this great M1--1 — 
sippi Valley, the system which will include 
a board of automobile dealers in New York 
City which will set the price of Ford cars 
every day and will permit dealers in auto- 
mobiles to make the rules of the business 
one, do the weighing, do the Biding, do 
e docking, set the price and tell the works 
when they will pay for the cars. 

The Senator will succeed with his farm 
for a time; anyway until business has mort- 
gaged itself to the 
point where it begins 
to ask for McN 
Haugen relief 
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Dominant 
Distributing 

YOU will find here //O/A/T" 
iitc advantages m \Jml w M 
as others have done, in 

establisliing zone headquarters at Salt Lake 
City, the natural and logical commercial capital 
of the mountain states region. Central loca- 
tion , . . adequate rail, highway and air trans- 
portation facilities for speedy shipping,. .ample 
warehouse accommodations and rail-served in- 
dustrial sites, at low cost. ..and, surrounding Salt 
Lake City, a market of more than 2,000,000 
consumers — progressive, alert, fast-growing! 

* INTERMOUNTAIN 

WEST 

HERE is America's richest reservoir of nat- 
ural resources — the scene of our next great 
development and expansion, with Salt Lake 
City and Utah already established as the un- 
disputed leaders. 

Utah mines have produced more than two 
billions of dollars, to date, and the state today 
ranks first among all states in silver production, 
second in copper, third in lead, fourth in zinc, 
sixth in gold. There are 210 different minerals 
found here in apparently incxliaustible quanti- 
ties, including enormous deposits of coal, and 
lugh-grade iron ore which is already being used 
in Utah blast furnaces producing pig-iron. 

Agriculture and livestock also add millions 
to the annual income of this territory. 

Get the detailed story in booklet form, and 
you will understand why other forward-look- 
ing executives are watching Salt Lake City. 
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^J^THIS is the eleventh of a series 
of editorials written by leading 
advertising men on the gen- 
eral subject of "Advertising" 
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All, Not for One 
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N T E of those encouraging "signs 
of the times" from the stand- 
_ point of business cooperation is 
the increasing willingness of business 
men, small merchants as well as large 
manufacturers, to devote their money to 
cooperative activities. Especially is this 
notable when it is a cooperative activity 
that will benefit the competitor across 
the street and the man in the same line 
of business in California equally with the 
pay of the dollars. 

An instance in point is the furniture in- 
dustry—or rather the "home furnishings" 
industry, for this particular activity in- 
cludes the manufacturers and merchants 
of rugs and carpets and draperies and so 
on, as well as of furniture proper. The 
furniture business has been rather dull the 
last few years. Authorities say the pro- 
duction of bedroom furniture was $12,- 
SDO.IHH) less in |<I27 (hail in 1(125, antl pro- 
duetion of dining room furniture $1,878,- 
000 less— this in the face of increases both 
in population and per capita income. The 
causes probably varied— more people liv- 
ing in apartments, for one thing; people 
more interested in automobiles and radios 
and other things than in the furnishing 
of their homes, for another, perhaps. 

So the makers and merchandisers of 
all the things that go into the furnishing 
of the American home are banding to- 
gether, getting together four or five mil- 
lion of their dollars to advertise the idea 
of furnishings. Smith & Co., furniture 
merchants, give their share not to adver- 
tise directly the business of Smith & Co., 
but simply tie economic idea on which 
their business, and the business of the 
man across the street and of the man in 
California, is based. 

That shows as perhaps nothing else 
could the growth of the belief in coopera- 
tive methods, in the minds of American 
business men. Cooperation to get higher 
tariffs or lower freight rates, yes. But co- 
operation to build an idea— that is a dis- 
tinct step forward. 

Fred Mii.lis, President, 
Millis Advertising Company 
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BAGS 

a better and 
cheaper 
container 

for an amazing variety 
of products 

Let us send an expert to study 
your packaging methods and costs 




■ handles— formerly packed in rrpensn* cralet by 

cialh 

and freight costs is amazing, Yhit is m typical example of what ii 



labor— are ntw- shipped in mtxpcnsiit cloth bats, especially designed 
m our laboratory. The sarin* in material, labor, handlint. iterate 




being done with bags 




NO matter what your product, cloth bags might be 
a better and cheaper contaioer. You can find out 
easily — without cost to you. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association now 
offers a free packaging analysis service. This service 
provides a corps of trained packaging engineers with a 
completely equipped research and testing laboratory. 
Without any charge or obligation they will analyze 
your packing methods and show you whether standard 
or especially designed bags will save you money. 

One of our engineers will visit your plant if nec- 
essary. He will make a study of your material and 
labor costs. Comparative tests will be made betwcea 



your present containers and bags. If ordinary bags are 
not adaptable to your product, our laboratory staff will 
endeavor to develop new shapes, types or designs. A 
report will be submitted to you in writing. 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers Association has 
nothing to sell you but an idea — and that only if our 
investigation proves to your satisfaction that it is 
sound. You can use this packaging service with the 
assurance that its work will be thorough and impartial. 

Do not conclude that the nature of your product bars 
you from the economy of textile bags. Do not allow 
habit to stand in the way of savings. Let a survey deter- 
mine the facts. 

A note on your business letterhead will start it. 




TEXTILE BAG 

MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 




205 W. WACKER DRIVE 



CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



When writing to TexttU Bag Manita!*! curts Aasooi ino* plrnir mention Sation't Business 
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Right- of ^Hky 
for a 

CRAWLER 
CRANE 



One of four P &> H Corduroy Crdn«i 
( gatoline-motortd ) handling stack* of 
frames at the plant of a large auto- 
mobile frame manufacturer, The 
boom and handling attachment are 
specialty designed for this par* 
titular service 



There is an increasing preference for 
J- gasoline or electric -driven Corduroy 
(Crawling Traction) Cranes in industrial 
plants. 

P 8C H Corduroy Cranes do much of the 
work formerly done by locomotive cranes 
and in addition provide handling service in 
parts of the yard where locomotive cranes 
cannot go. P 8C H Cranes operate at the side 
of railroad cars and can move around regard- 
less of car congestion or lack of switching 
facilities. They are quickly converted into 
Shovel or Dragline and are valuable aids in 
plant construction work. 

Among the progressive companies using P 8C H 
Corduroy Cranes arc: 

All is Chalmers Mfi. Co. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. Co 
American Smelling tic Fort! Motor Co. 

Refining Co. International Motor Co. 

American Sleet & Wire Co. Otis Elevator Co. 
American Brass Co, Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

American Manganese A. O. Smith Corporation 

Slcel Co. t Standard Oil Company 

American Radiator Co. Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

Betlendorf Co. Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 

Canadian Pacific R. R. Co. a-nj many olhcrt. 

Back of the P Si H is 45 years of experience and 
the undivided responsibility of the largest crane 
building concern in the world. 

Let a P 8C H Engineer make a material handling 
survey of your yard. He may be able to show you 
the way to substantial savings. 

HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 

Established in 1884 
3830 National Ave. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 



PfcH Cranes 





Tfi. P & H Crane with trawling 
traction h not (unfitted to track* and 
can be mo>cd wherever needed. 
P & H Crane* equipped with mag- 
nets are handling pig and scrap at 
J/10 the cost of hand labor. 




The Largest Crane Building Concern in the IVorld 
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